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PREFACE. 



The Forty-Ninth Volume of the Journal of the 
British ARCHiEOLOOiCAL Association for the year 1893 
contains twenty-eight Papers read at the recent Con- 
gress at Cardiff in the summer of 1892, or during the 
evening meetings of the sessions in London, and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress and evening meetings. The 
volume has been illustrated with several plates which 
have been contributed by the liberality of the authors of 
the Papers to which they appertain ; and by this means 
the Association has been enabled to give a more pictorial 
aspect to the volume than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

The past year has not been particularly fruitful in 
archaeological discoveries in England, nor in the ventila- 
tion of any very new and startling theories ; but among 
the contents of this book will be found Papers of original 
research relating to the archaic, prehistoric, and early 
historic periods of the history of Great Britain, to eccle- 
siastical and monastic architecture, and to domestic and 
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popular antiquities ; and short notices of the latest dis- 
coveries and newest books on subjects with which the 
antiquary should be familiar. 

The recent endeavour to bring about a fiision of the 
Association with another of kindred character, which 
some believed would redound to the benefit of both, while 
others doubted the wisdom of such a course, has not 
been attended with any practical result. Whether this 
is to be regretted or not, it is perhaps unwise to specu- 
late ; but it is probable that the literary yield of the 
Societies thus amalgamated would have fallen short in 
quantity of the issues of the two Societies while separate, 
and by this much at least the archaeological world would 
have been the poorer. For the present, therefore, we 
must endeavour to advance the study of antiquity in the 
way and by the means which the Association has had at 
command for half a century, and let our motto be : 

^' Stare super antiquas vias'\ 

W. DE Gray Birch. 

London ; 

81 December 1893. 
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Thb British Arch^ological Association was foanded in 1843, to in- 
v^estigate, preserve, and illustrate all ancient monnments of the history, 
manners, cnstoms, and arts of our forefathers, in furtherance of the 
principles on which the Society of Antiquaries of London was esta- 
blislied ; and to aid the objects of that Institution by rendering avail- 
able resources which had not been drawn upon, and which, indeed, 
did not come within the scope of any antiquarian or literary society. 
The means by which the Association proposed to effect this object are ; 

1. By holding communication with Correspondents throughout the 
kingdom, and with provincial Antiquarian Societies, as well as by 
intercourse with similar Associations in foreign countries. 

2. By holding fi*equent and regular Meetings for the consideration 
And discussion of communications made by the Associates, or received 
from Correspondents. 

3. By promoting careful observation and preservation of antiquities 
discovered in the progress of public works, such as railways, sewers, 
foundations of buildings, etc. 

4. By encouraging individuals or associations in making researches 
und excavations, and affording them suggestions and co-operation. 

5. By opposing and preventing, as far as may be practicable, all 
injuries with which Ancient National Monuments of every description 
may from time to time be threatened. 

6. By using every endeavour to spread abroad a correct taste for 
Archaeology, and a just appreciation of Monuments of Ancient Art, so 
as ultimately to secure a general interest in their preservation. 

7. By collecting accurate drawings, plans, and descriptions of 
Ancient National Monnments, and, by means of Correspondents, pre- 
serving authentic memorials of all antiquities not later than 1750, 
which may from time to time be brought to light. 

8. By establishing a Journal devoted exclusively to the objects of 
the Association, as a means of spreading antiquarian information and 
maintaining a constant communication with all persons interested in 
Biich pursuits. 

9. By holding Annual Congresses in different parts of the country, 
to examine into their special antiquities, to promote an interest in 
them, and thereby conduce to their preservation. 

Thirteen public Meetings are held from November to June, on the 
first and third Wednesdays in the month, during the session, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, for the reading and discussion of papers, and for 
the inspection of all objects of antiquity forwarded to the Council. To 
these Meetings Associates have the privilege of introducing friends. 

•Persons desirous of becoming Associates, or of promoting in any way 
the objects of the Association, are requested to apply either personally 
or by letter to the Secretaries; or to the Sub-Treasurer, Samuel 
Rayson, Esq., 82 Sackville Street, W., to whom subscriptions, by Post 
OflBce Order or otherwise, crossed " Bank of England, W. Branch", 
should be transmitted, 
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The payment of One Qhinea annually is required of ibe Associates, 
or Fifteen Guineas as a Life Subscription, by wbicb tbe Subscribers 
are entitled to a copy of the quarterly Journal as published, and per- 
mitted to acquire the publications of the Association at a reduced 
price. 

Associates are required to pay an entrance fee of One Guinea, except 
•when the intending Associate is already a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of the Royal Archsaological Institute, or of the Society of 
Biblical Archadology, in which case the entrance-fee is remitted. The 
annual payments are due in advance. 

Papers read before the Association should be transmitted to 
the Editor of the Association, 82, Sackville Street; if thej are 
accepted by the Council they will be printed in the volumes of the 
Jouj-nal, and they will be considered to be the property of the Asso- 
ciation. Every author is responsible for the statements contained 
in his paper. The published Journals may be had of the Treasurer and 
other officers of the Association at the following prices : — Vol. I, out 
of print. The other volumes, £1:1 each to Associates ; £1 : 11 : 6 to 
the public, with the exception of certain volumes in excess of stock, 
which may be had by members at a redaced price on application to 
the Honorary Secretaries. The special volumes of Tbansactions of 
the CoNOUESSES held at Winchester and at Gloucester are charged to 
the public, £1 : 11 : G ; to the Associates, £1:1. 

In addition to the Journal^ published every quarter, it has been 
found necessary to publish occasionally another work entitled Collec- 
tanea Archceologica, It embraces papers whose length is too great 
for a periodical journal, and such as require more extensive illus- 
tration than can be given in an octavo form. It is, therefore, put 
forth in quarto, uniform with the Arcliasologia of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and sold to the public at Ts. 6(2. each Part, but may be had by 
the Associates at 6«. {See coloured wrapper.) 

An Index for the first thirty volumes of the Journal has been 
prepared by Walter de Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Present price to Associates, 10«. 6(?. ; to the public, 15«. Another 
Index, to volumes xxxi-xlii, the Collectanea Archceoloffica, and the two 
cxlra vols, for the Winchester and Gloucester Congresses, also now 
ready (uniform). Price to Associates, 10«. 6d. ; to the public, 15«. 

Public Meetings held on Wednesday evenings, at No. 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, at 8 o'clock precisely. 

The Meetings for Session 1892-93 are as follow : — 1892, Nov. 16; 
Dec. 7. 1893, January 4, 18; Feb. 1, 15; March 1, 15; April 5, 19; 
May 3 (Annual General Meeting, 4.30 p.m.), 17; June 7. 

Visitors will be admitted by order from Associates ; or by writing 
their names, and those of the members by whom they are introduced. 
The Conncil Meetings are held at Sackville Street on the same day as 
the Pnblic Meetings, at half-past 4 o* clock precisely. 
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RULES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The British Archaeological Association^ shall consist of Patrons, 
Associates, Local Members of Council, Honorary Correspondents, 
and Honorary Foreign Members. 

1. The Patrons, — a class confined to members of the royal 

family or other illustrious persons. 

2. The Associates shall consist of ladies or gentlemen elected 

by the Council, and who, upon the payment of one guinea 
entrance fee (except when the intending Associate is 
already a Member of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
of the Eoyal Archaeological Institute, or of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology), and a sum of not less than one guinea 
annually, or fifteen guineas as a life-subscription, shall be- 
come entitled to receive a copy of the quarterly Journal 
publislied by the Association, to attend all meetings, vote in 
the election of Officers and Council, and admit one visitor 
to each of the ordinary meetings of the Association. 

3. The Local Members of Council shall consist of such of the 

Associates elected from time to time by the Council, on the 
nomination of two of its members, who shall promote the 
views and objects of the Association in their various local- 
ities, and report the discovery of antiquarian objects to the 
Council. There shall be no limit to their number, but in 
their election tlie Council shall have regard to the extent 
and importance of the various localities which they will 
represent. The Local Members shall be entitled to attend 
the meetings of the Council, to advise them, and report on 
matters of archisological interest which have come to their 
notice; but they shall not take part in the general business 
of the Council, or be entitled to vote on any subject. 

4. The Honorary Correspondents, — a class embracing all inte- 

rested in the investigation and preservation of antiquities ; 
to be qualified for election on the recommendation of the 
President or Patron, or of two Members of the Council, or 
of four Associates* 

5. The Honorary Foreign Members shall be confined to illus- 

trious or learned foreigners who may have distinguished 
themselves in antiquarian pursuits^ 

a2 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

To conduct the affairs of the Association there shall be annually 
elected a President, fifteen Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Sub- 
Treasurer, two Honorary Secretaries, and eighteen other Asso- 
ciates, all of whom shall constitute the Council, and two Auditors 
without seats in the Council. 

The past Presidents shall be ex officio Vice-Presidents for life, 
with the same statiis and privileges as the elected Vice-Presidents, 
and take precedence in the order of service. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 

1. The President, Vice-Presidents, members of Council, and 

Officers, shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting, to 
be held on the first Wednesday in May in each year. Such 
election shall be conducted by ballot, which shall continue 
open during at least one hour. A majority of votes shall 
determine the election. Every Associate balloting shall 
deliver his name to the Chairman, and afterwards put his 
list, filled up, into the balloting box. The presiding officer 
shall nominate two Scrutators, who, with one or more of the 
Secretaries, shall examine the lists and report thereon to 
the General Meeting. 

2. If any member of the Council, elected at the Annual General 

Meeting, shall not have attended three meetings of the 
Council, at least, during the current session, the Council 
shall, at their meeting held next before the Annual Meet- 
ing, by a majority of votes of the members present, recom- 
mend whether it is desirable that such member shall be 
eligible for re-election or not, and such recommendation 
shall be submitted to the Annual Meeting on the ballot 
papers. 



CHAIRMAN OF MEETINGS. 

1. The President, when present, shall take the chair at all meet- 

ings of the Association. He shall regulate the discussions 
and enforce the laws of the Association. 

2. In the absence of the President, the chair shall be taken by 

the Treasurer, or, in his absence, by the senior or only Vice- 
President present, and willing to preside ; or in default, by 
the senior elected Member of Council or some officer pre- 
sent. 
*^. The Chairman shall, in addition to his own vote, have a cast- 
ing vote when the suffrages are equal. 



THE TKEASUUEK. 

The Treasurer sliall hold the finances of the Association, dis- 
charge all debts previously presented to and approved of by the 
Council, and shall make up his accounts to the 31st of December 
in each year, and having had his accounts audited he shall lay 
them before the Annual Meeting. Two-thirds of tlie life-subscrip- 
tions received by him sliall be invested in such security as the 
Council may approve. 

THE SECRETARIES. 

The Secretaries shall attend all meetings of the Association, 
transmit notices to the Members, and read the letters and papers 
communicated to the Association. The notices of meetings of the 
Council shall state the business to be transacted, including the 
names of any candidates for the office of Vice-President or Mem- 
bers of Council, but not the names of proposed Associates or Hono- 
rary Correspondents. 

THE COUNCIL. 

1. The Council shall superintend and regulate the proceedings 

of the Association, and elect the Associates ; whose names, 
when elected, are to be read over at the ordinary meetings. 

2. The Council shall meet on the days on which the ordinary 

meetings of the Association are held, or as often as the 
business of the Association shall require, and five members 
shall be a quorum. 

3. An extraordinary meeting of the Council may be held at any 

time by order of the President, or by a requisition signed 
by five of its members, stating the purpose thereof, ad- 
dressed to the Secretaries, who shall issue notices of such 
meeting to every member. 

4. The Council shall fill up any vacancy that may occur in any 

of the offices or among its own members, notice of proposed 
election being given at the immediately preceding Council 
meeting. 
6. The Council shall submit a report of its proceedings to the 
Annual Meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

1. The ordinary meetings of the Association shall be held on the 
third Wednesday in November, the first Wednesday in 
December, the fii'st and third Wednesdays in the months 
from January to April inclusive, the third Wednesday in 
May, and the first Wednesday in June, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening precisely, for the purpose of inspecting and con- 
versing upon the various objects of antiquity transmitted 
to the Association, and such other business as the Council 
may appoint 
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Tlie Annual General Meeting of the Association shall be 
held on the first Wednesday in May in each year, at 4.30 
P.M. precisely, at whicli the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
officers of the Association shall be elected, and such other 
business shall be conducted as may be deemed advisable 
for the well-being of the Association ; but none of the rules 
of the Association shall be repealed or altered unless 
twenty-eight days* notice of intention to propose such repeal 
or alteration shall have been given to the Secretaries, and 
they shall have notified the same to the Members of the 
Council at their meeting held next after receipt of the 
notice. 

2. An extmordinary general meeting of the Association may at 

any tiu)e be convened by order of the President, or by a 
requisition signed by twenty Associates, stating the object 
of the proposed meeting, addressed to the Secretaries, who 
shall issue notices accordingly, stating therein the object 
for which the meeting is called. 

3. A General Public Meeting or Congress shall be held annually 

in such town or place in the United Kingdom, at such time 
and for such period as shall be considered most advisable 
by the Council, to which Associates, Correspondents, and 
others, shall be admitted by ticket, upon the payment of 
one guinea, which shall entitle the bearer, and also a lady, 
to be present at all meetings either for the reading of papers, 
the exhibition of antiquities, the holding of conversazioni, 
or the making of excursions to examine any objects of anti- 
quarian interest. 

4. The Officers having the management of the Congress shall 

submit their accounts to the Council at their next meeting 
after the Congress shall have been held, and a detailed 
account of their personal expenses, accompanied by as 
many vouchers as they can produce. 
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LIST OF CONGKESSKS. 



Oongresses have been already held at 



Under the Preaidehcy of 



r 



i 



1844 Canterbury 

1845 Winch ESTKR 

1846 Gloucester 

1847 Warwick 

1848 Worcester 

1849 Chester 

1850 Manch ester & Lancaster 

1651 Derby . 

1852 Newark 

1853 Rochester 

1854 Chepstow 

1855 Isle of Wight 

1856 Bridgwater and Bath 

1857 Norwich 

1858 Salisbury 

1859 Newbury 

1860 Shrewsbury . 

1861 EXBTKR . 

1862 Leicester 

1863 Leeds . 

1864 Ipswich . 

1865 Durham 

1866 Hastings 

1867 Ludlow 

1868 Cirencester 

1869 St. Alban's 

1870 Hereford 

1871 Weymouth 

1872 Wolverhampton 

1873 Sheffield 

1874 Bristol . 

1875 Evesham 

1876 Bodmin and Penzance 



The Lord A. D. Conyngham, K.C.H., 
F.RS., F.S.A. 



J. Heywood, Esq.,M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Sir Oswald MOsley, Bt., D.C.L. 
The Duke of Newcastle 



( Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.A. 



The Earl of Perth and Melfort 

Thb Earl of Albemarle, F.S.A. 
The Marquess of Ailesbury 
The Earl of Carnarvon, F.S.A. 
Bkriah Botfield, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bt. 
John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Lord Houghton, M.A., D.C L., F.S A. 
George Tomline, Esq., M.P., F.S.A. 
The Ddke of Cleveland 
The Earl of Chichester 
Sir C. H. Rouse Boughton, Bt. 
The Earl Bathurst 
The Lord Lytton 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 
Sir W. Coles Medlicott, Bt., D.C.L. 
The Earl of Dartmouth 
The Duke of Norfolk, E.M. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
The Marquess of Hertford 
The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbb 



vm 



CoDgreasM hftve been Already held ftt 

1877 Llangollen 

1878 Wisbech 

1879 Yaumouth & Norwich 

1880 Devizes 

1881 GuEAT Malvern 

1882 Plymoutu 

1883 Dover . 

1884 Tenby . 

1885 buiqhtom 

188G Darlington and Bishop 
Auckland 

1887 Liverpool 

1888 Glasgow 

1889 Lincoln . 

1890 Oxford . 

1891 York 

1892 Cardiff 



Under the Preeldenoy of 



Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart., M.P. 

The Earl of IIardwicke 

The Lord Waveney, F.R.S. 

The Earl Nelson 

Lord Alwyne Compton, D.D.^ Dkan 
OF Worcester 

The Duke of Somerset^ K,G. 

The Earl Granville, K.G. 

The Bishop of St. David's 

The Duke of Norfolk, E.M. 

The Bishop of Durham 

Sir J. A. Picton, F.S.A. 

The Marquess of Bute, K.T. 

The Earl of Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham 

The Earl op Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham 

The Marquess op Ripon, K.G. 

The Bishop of Llandafp 



1893. 

THE ANNUAL CONGEESS 
will be held this year at 

WINCHESTEK, 

VNDBR THE PBS8IDKNCT OF 

THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK, G.C.S.L 



{See Wrajiper^ p. 4.) 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOE THE SESSION 1892-3. 



Preiident. 

THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OP LLANDAFF, 

D.D., F.S.A. 

Vioe-Pretidenti. 

Ee officio — The Dukb or Nokfolk, K.G., E.M.; Thb Mahquess op Bute, 
K.T.; The Makquess or Ripon, K.G.; The Earl or Hakdwicke; The 
Earl or Modkt-Edgcumbe ; The Earl Nelson; TubEaklop Wir- 

CHILSBA AND NoTTINGUAX ; ThB LoED BiSfiOP OP St. DaV1D*8, 1>S),\ 

Sir Charles H. Rouse Bououton, Bart.; Jambs Hetwood, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 



Colonel G. G. Adams, F.S.A. 
Thomas Blasbill, Esq. 
Cecil Brbnt, Esq., F.S.A. 
Arthur Gates, Esq. 
C. H. CoMPTON, Esq. 
William Hbnrt Cope, Esq., F.S.A. 
H. SvBR CuMiNO, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., V.P.S.A. 



A. W. Franks, Esq., C.B., Litt. D., 

F.R.S., P.O. A. 
Rev. S. M. Matubw, M.A. 
J. S. PHBNfe, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Rb7.W. Sparrow Simpson,D.D.,F.S. A. 
E. M. Thompson, Esq., LL.D.,F.S.A» 
George R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 
Allan Wion, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 



Honorary Treasurer. 

Allan Wton, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., F.R.G.S., 
2 LaDgh&m Chambers, W., and 7 Cannon Place, Uampstead Heath, N.W. 

Sub-Treasurer. 
Samuel Ratson, Esq., 32 Sackyille Street, W. 

Honorary Seeretaries. 

W. DE Gbat Biroh, Esq., F.S.A., British Museum, W.C. 

E. P. Loptub Brock, Esq., F.S.A., 36 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

Palaographer. 
£. Maunde Thompson, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. 

Connoll. 



J. Romillt Allen, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 
Algernon Brent, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
The Rbt. J. Cave-Browne, M.A. 
J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A. 
R. Howlett, Esq., F.S.A. 
W. E. Hughes, Esq. 
A. G. Langdon, Esq. 
RrcH.\RD Lloyd, Esq. 



J. T. Mould, Esq. 

W. Nichols, Esq. 

A. Oliyer, Esq. 

George Patrick, Esq. 

W. H. Rtlanpb, Esq., F.S.A. 

R. E. Wat, Esq. 

Benjamin Winstone, Esq., M.D. 



0. Marriage, Eeq. 



Auditors. 

I J. H. Macmicuarl, Esq. 
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LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

1893. 



The past-Presidents marked ♦ are petinanent Vice-Presidents. 

The letter L denotes Life-Members, and C, Co^igress Members 

for the Year, 



THE 

RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAPF, D.D., F.S.A., 

PRESIDENT. 
Date of Election. 

L. 1857 Amherst of Hackney, The Right Hon. Lord, F.S.A., Did- 
lington Park, Brandon, Norfolk 
18G5 Armstrong, The Right Hon. Lord, Craigside, Rothburj 
1854 Adams, Colonel G. G., F.S.A., Acton Green Lodge, Chiswick 
1890 Addison, Albert, Esq., Portsmouth 
L. 1871 Aldajn, William, Esq., Friokley Hall, Doncaster 
L. 1851 Alger, John, Esq., the Public Library, Auchterarder, N.B. 
1887 Allen, Dr. John 

1878 Allen, J. Romilly, Esq., P.S A.Scot., A.I.C.E., 20 Bloomsbnry 
Square, W.C. 
L. 1857 Allen, W. E., Esq. 

1890 American Geographical Society, New York (care of B. P. Ste- 
vens, Esq., 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.) 
1869 Andrews, Charles, Esq., Farnhara, Surrey 
1874 Army and Navy Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
1877 Ashby, Thomas, Esq., care of Apsley Smith, Esq., Fairlawn, 

Reading 
1876 Atheneeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 



1888 Bute, The Marquess of, K.T., Vice-President* St. John's 
Lodge, Regent's Park, N.W. 
L. 1857 Bateman, The Right Hon. Lord, Carlton Club, S.W. 

1872 Baker, B,ey. Pkeb. Sir Talbot R. B., Bart., Ranston, Bland- 
ford 



LIST OF ASSOCIATES. XI 

1880 BoiLKAU, Sir Francis Q. M., Bart., Ketteringham Park, Wj- 
mondham 

L. 1860 BouGHTON, Sir Charles Rouse, Bart., Vice-President^* Down- 
ton Hall, Lndlow 

L. 1860 Bridgman, Hon. and Bbv. Geo. T. Orlando, M.A., The Hall, 
Wigan 

L. 1874 Brown, Sir John, Endcliffe Hall, Sheffield 

L. 1878 Babington, Charles C, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Brookside, 
Cambridge 

1885 Bagster, R., Esq., Paternoster Row, B.C. 

1884 Baker, Ernest E., Esq., Weston-supor-Mare 
L. 1876 Bayly, Robert, Esq., Torr Grove, Plymouth 

1879 Bensly, W. T., Esq., LL.D., Diocesan Registry, Norwich 

L. 1857 Berrey, George, Esq., 

L. 1859 Beynon, Richard, Esq., 17 Grosvenor Sqnare, W. 

1879 Birch, Rev. C. G. R., Branoaster Rectory, King's Lynn 

1871 Birch, Walter de Gray, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Secretary^ British 
Museum, and 80 Priory Road, N.W. 

1872 Birmingham Free Libraries, Birmingham 
L. 1882 Blakiston, Rev. R. Milburn, F.S.A., Arundel Lodge, 44 Lans- 

downe Road, Croydon 
1861 Blashill, Thos., Esq., F.Z.S., London County Council, Spring 

Gardens, S.W. 
1865 Bly, J. H., Esq., Vauxhall, Great Yarmonth 
1892 Bowen, Rev. Davids B.A., Monkton, Pembroke 
1872 Braid, Charles, Esq., Braidswood, Linden Park, Tnnbridge 

Wells 

1874 Bramble, Colonel J. R, F.S.A., Cleeve House, Yatton, Somer- 
set 

i^ 1886 Bramley-Moore, Rev. W., 26 Russell Square, W.C. 

1880 Bravender, Thomas B.," Esq., care of Digby Master, Esq., 
47 Dyer Street, Cirencester 

L 1883 Brent, Algernon, Esq., F.R.G.S., 19 Oxford Mansions, W. 
1853 Brent, Cecil, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, 87 Palace Grove, 
Bromley, Kent 

1875 Brent, Francis, Esq., F.S.A., 6 Tothill Avenne, Plymonth 
1890 Brighton Free Library, care of P. W. Madden, Esq., Church 

Street, Brighton 
L. 1875 Brinton, John, Esq., Moor Hall, Stonrport 

1886 Broad, J., Esq., Ashford 
1861 Brock, E. P. Loftns, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Secretary, 36 Great 

Russell Street, W.C. 
L. 1874 Brooke, Thomas, Esq., F.S.A., Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield 
1883 Brown, T. Viney, Esq., Dover 

1885 Brown, J., Esq., C. B., Q.C., F.G. S., 54 Avenne Road, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 

1856 Brnshfield, T. K, Esq., M.D., The Cliff, Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon 

1 1890 Bull, William, Esq., ** Glenville", Bannister Park, South- 

. ampton 

I 1880 Bulwer, J, R., Esq., Q.C., 2 Temple Gardens, E.C. 

• 1888 Burnard, Robert, Esq., 3 Hillsborough, Plymouth 



Xll LIST OF ASSOCIATKS. 

1881 Bush, Edward, Esq., The Grove, Alvesfcon, R.S.O., Glouces- 
ter 
1881 Bush, John, Esq., 9 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol 
1892 Bush, Robert C, Esq., 1 Winifred's Dale, Bath 

1892 Bush, Thomas 8., Esq., Dale Cottage, Charlcombo, Bath 
L. 1880 Butcher, W. H., Esq. 

1893 Cardiff, The Free Library 

1892 Carpenter, Evan, Esq., Heath Lodge, Croydon 

1888 Cart, Rev. Henry, Oakhurst, Upper Norwood, S.E. 

1881 Gates, Arthur, Esq., Vice^Frteident, 7 Whitehall Yard, S.W. 

1891 Cave-Browne, Rev. J., M.A., Detling Vicarage, Maidstone 
1881 Chaffey-Chaffey, R., Esq., East Stoke House, Stoke-sub- 

Hamdon, Ilminster 
1855 Chapman, Thomas, Esq., 37 Tregunt^r Road, West Brompton 

1889 Christian, Ewan, Esq., 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1890 Christ's College Library, Cambridge 

1886 Clark, C. J., Esq., 19 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 

L. 1878 Cocks, Reginald Thistlethwayte, Esq., 43 Charing Cross, S.W. 

1869 Cokayne, Andreas Edward, Esq., Bake well, Derbyshire 

L. 1867 Cokayne, George Edw., Esq., F.S. A., Norroy King of Arms^ 
Heralds* College, E.G. 

1866 Cole, T. H., Esq., 69 Cambridge Road, Hastings 

1888 Collier, Rev. Cams Vale, B.A., Paversham, Kent 
1879 Colman, J. J., Esq., M.P., Carrow House, Norwich 

1876 Compton, C. H., Esq., 13 The Chase, Ciapham Common, S.W. 
1863 Cope, Wm. Henry, Esq., F.S. A., Vice-Freaidenty 12 Gloucester 
Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1892 Corder, John Shewell, Esq., Wimborne House, Ipswich 

1889 Goulard, Christopher L., Esq., Mad ford, Launceston 
1876 Cramer, F. L., Esq., Holbrook, Erpingham Road, Putnev 
1861 Creswell, Rev. Samuel Francis, D.D., F.RA.S., F.R.6.S., 

North Repps, S. G., Norfolk 
1844 Cuming, H. Syer, Esq., F.S. A. Scot., Vice-President, 63 Ken- 

nington Park Road, S.E. 
1872 Curteis, Rev. Thomas S., F.S. A., Sevenoaks, Kent 
1888 Curtis, Charles, Esq., 28 Baker Street, W. 

L. 1872 Dartmouth, Thb Right Hon. thb Earl op, Vice-President,* 
Patshull, Wolverhampton 
1853 DuciB, Thb Right Hon. thb Earl of, F.R.S., Tortworth 
Court, Falfield, Gloucestershire 

1883 DiCEBSON, Sir Richard, Esplanade, Dover 

1884 Davies, W. R., Esq., Overthorpe House, Wallingford 
1878 Dawson, Edward B., Esq., LL.B., Aldclitfe Hall, Lancaster 

L. 1874 Derham, W., Esq., M. A., LL.M., 76 Lancaster Gate, W. 

1891 Detroit Library, care of Mr. B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

Square, W.C. 
1884 Dix, John W. S., Esq., Hampton Lodge, Dnrdham Down, 

Bristol 
1891 Donald, Colin Dunlop, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., 172 St. Vincent St., 

Glasgow 
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LIST OF ASSOCIATES. Xlll 

1878 Donglas-Lithgow, R. A., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., F.R S.L., 27a 
Lowndes Street, S.W. 



1875 Edwards, Sib G. W., Sea Walls, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 
1855 Eyans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Sc, F.R.S., 
P.S.A., Vice-Preaidentf Hemel Hempstead 

L. 1890 Ferguson, Professor John, 13 Newton Place, Glasgow, N.B. 

is. 1879 Ferguson, Biohaixl S., Esq., Lowther Street, Carlisle 

L. 18G4 Ferguson, Robert, Esq., Morton House, Carlisle 

L. 1880 Fisher, S. T., Esq., The Grove, Streatham, S.W. 

1886 Fison, E. Herbert, Esq., Stoke House, Ipswich 

1857 Fitch, Robert, Esq., F.S.A., Woodlands, Heigham, Norwich 

L. 1889 Foljambe, Cecil G. Savile, Esq., Cockglode,011erton, Newark 

L. 1888 Fowler, John, Esq., 4 Gray Street, Sandy ford, Glasgow 

1887 Fox, Robert, Esq., Vernon House, Ryde 

1875 Franks, Augustus W., Esq.,C.B., Litt.D.,M.A., F.R.S., P.S.A., 
Vice-President, British Museum, W.C. 

1877 Fretton, W. G., Esq., F.S.A., Hearsall Terrace, Chapel Fields, 
Coventry 
■ 1883 Fry, E. W., Esq., St. Martin's House, Dover 

1880 Fryer, A. C, Esq., Ph.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.RH.S., Corn- 
wallis Lodge, Clifton, Bristol 

1892 Fuller, George, Esq., Crisp Lodge, 211 Romford Road, Strat- 
ford, Essex 

1884 Fuller, J., Esq., San Roque, 131, Pembroke Road, Clifton, 
Bi-istol 



L. 1874 Gainsford, T. R., Esq., Whiteley Wood Hall, Sheflield 

L. 1881 Gibson, Mrs. James, Castle Bree, Cambridge 

1877 Glasgow, The Mitchell Fiibrary, Ingram Street, Glasgow 

1888 Gourlay, Robert, Esq., Bank of Scotland, Glasgow 

L. 1860 Greenhalgh, Thos., Esq., Thorneydike, Sarples, near Bolton 

L. 1891 Gnrney, Richard H. J., Esq., Northrepps Hall, Norwich 



18.58 Hammond, Charles E., E.sq., Newmarket 
1852 Hannah, Robt., Esq., 82 Addison Road, W. 
1883 Harding, Thomas, Esq., Wick House, Brislington, Glouces- 
tershire 
1891 Hargrave, W. W., Esq., Clifton, York 
. 1864 Harker, John, Esq., M.D., Hazel Grove, near Carnforth 
18i^l Harrison, J. Park, Esq., M.A., 22 Connnught Street, W. 
L. 1891 Harvey, H. Fairfax, Esq., Wimbome, Dorset 

1888 Harvey, James, Esq., Bel grave Villa, Tufnell Park Road, N. 
1872 Hellier, Colonel T. B. Shaw, 4ih Dragoon Guards (care of 
Messrs. Holt, Laurie, and Co., 17 Whitehall Place, S.W.) 
L. 1844 Hey wood, James, Esq., F.R.S., ¥.S, A,, Vice-President* 26 
Palace Gardens, Kensington, W. 
1872 Hicklin, B., Esq., Holly House, Dorking, Surrey 



XIV LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

1858 Hills, Gordou M., Esq., 17 Redcliffe Gardens, Brompton, S. W. 

1891 Hogg, F. G., Esq., 101 Leadenhall Street, E.G. 

1869 Holford, R. S., Esq., Westonbirt, Tetburj, Gloucestershire 
1880 Hooppell, Rev. R. E., M.A., LL.D-, Bjers Green Rectory, 

S penny moor 

1870 Horner, W. S., Esq., 8 Aldgate, E. 
L. 1863 Horsfall, Richard, Esq., Halifax 

1876 Howlett, Richard, Esq., F.S.A., Galloway House, Balham 
Park Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
L. 1875 Hudd, Alfred E., Esq., F.S.A., 94 Pembroke Road, Clifton, 
Bristol 
1878 Hughes, H. R., Esq., Kinmel Park, Abergele, North Wales 
L. 1 890 Hughes, T. Cann, p]sq., 88 Clyde Park, Didsbury, Manchester 
1882 Hughes, W. E., Esq., Essington Villa, 89 Alexandra Road, 

St. John's Wood, N.W. 
1853 Hull Subscription Library, Albion Street, Hull 
L. 1866 Hunter, Edward, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 

1863 Irvine, J. T., Esq., 21 St. Stephen's Terrace, Kiikstall, Leeds 



1879 Jarvis, John W., Esq., Avon House, Manor Gardens, Hollo- 
way, N. 
1879 Jenner, Miss Lucy A., Greenwood, Bishop's Waltham 
L. 1875 Joseph, Major H., 45 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N. 

L. 1857 Kerr, Mrs. Alexander, 19 Warwick Road, Earl's Court, 
S.W. 
1888 King, the Rev. Herbert Poole, Stourton Rectory, Bath 
h, 1865 Kirchofer, Professor Theodor 
L. 1887 Kitching, John, Esq., Branksome Hall, Darlington 

1875 Lach-Szyrma, Rev. W. S., M.A., The Vicarage, Barkingside, 

Ilford 
1874 Lacy, C. J., Esq., 28 Belsize Park, N.W. 
L. 1870 Lambert, Colonel George, P.S.A., 10 Coventry Street, W. 
1888 Lang, James, Esq., 9 Crown Gardens, Dowanhill, Glasgow, 

N.B. 
1888 Langdon, A. G., Esq., 17 Craven Street, Strand 
L. 1891 Larkin, John, Esq., Delrow, Aldeuham, Watford 

1892 Lawrence, Basil E., Esq., LL.D., 3 Strathray Gardens, South 

Hampstead, N.W. 
1892 Laxton, Mrs., Hartington House, Bio ra field Terrace, Ux- 
bridge Road, W. 
L. 1873 Leader, J. D., Esq., F.S.A., Moor End, Sheffield 
1862 Le Keux, J. H., Esq., 64 Saddler Street, Durham 
L. 1881 Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle Broe, Cambridge 
L. 1881 Lewis, T. Hayter, Esq., F.S.A., 12 Kensington Gardens 
Square, W. 
1803 Library of the Corporation of London, Guildhall, E.C. 
1801 Lindley, F. D., Esq., Wilsford Hall, Grantham 



L. 


1874 




1891 


h. 


1875 




1882 




1891 




1801 




1891 




1876 




1889 


L. 


1863 




1862 


L. 


1844 




1884 


L. 


.1879 




1865 




1872 


L. 


1881 




1863 


L. 


1867 


L. 


1875 




1881 




1876 




1884 




1866 


L. 


1877 


L. 


1875 



LrST OF ASSOCIATES. XV 

1891 Literary and Philosophic Club, 28 Berkeley Square, Bristol 
1887 Lloyd, Richard, Esq., 2 Addison Crescent, W. 
1886 Long, Lieut.-Colonel, Woodlands, Congresbnry 
L. 1866 Long, Mrs. Caroline, 

Im 1868 Lonttit, S. H., Esq.,Trematon House, Grove Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 
1847 Lnxraoore, Coryndon H., Esq., F.S.A., 18 St. John's Wood 

Park, N.W. 
1865 Lynam, C, Esq., Stoke-npon-Trent 



L. 1876 Mount-Edgcumbe, The Right Hon. the Earl op, Vice- 
President^* Mount-Edgcumbe, Devonport 

Mappin, Sib F. J., Bart., Thombury, Ranmoor, SheflBeld 

McCormick, Rev. Fredk. H. J., F.S.A.Scot., St. George's, 
Derby 

Mackeson, E., Esq., 13 Hyde Park Square, W. 

McLaughlin, Major-General Edward, R.A., 1 Stanley Gar- 
dens, W. 

Macmichael, James, Esq., Spike House, Hammersmith, W. 

McConn, Captain C. J., 42 Notting Hill Square, W. 

McCoan, James Carlile, Esq., 42 Notting Hill Square, W. 

Mnnchester Free Libraries, Manchester 

Marnnge, 0., Esq., 41 Heath Street, Hampsfead, N.W. 

Marshall, Arthur, Esq., 13 Belsize Avenue, N.W. 

Marshall, W. G., Esq., 72 Bromfelde Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Marshall, Wm. Calder, Esq., R.A., 115 Ebury Street, S.W. 

Matthew, E. B., Esq., 26 Elsworthy Road, Primrose Hill, 
N.W. 

Maude, Rev. Samuel, M.A., Needham Market 

Majhew, Rev. Samuel Martin, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., F.R.I.A., 
Vice'Prefiideid^ St. PauUs Vicarage, Bermondsey ; 83 New 
Kent Road, S.E. 

Merriman, Robert William, Esq., Marlborough 

Methold, Frederick J., Esq., F.S.A., Thome Court, Shimp* 
ling, Bury St. Edmnnd's 

Milligan, James, Esq., 32 Auckland, Battersea Rise, S.W, 

Milner, Rev. John, 47 St. Quintin Avenue, W. 

Money, Walter, Esq., F.S.A., Herborongh House, Newbury 

Montgomry, A. S., Esq., Busch House, Isleworth 

Morgan, A. C. F., Esq., Villa Nova da Gaya, Oporto, 
Portugal 

Morris, Howard C, Esq., 2 Walbrook, E.C. 

Mould, J. T., Esq., 1 Onslow Crescent, South Kensington 

Mullings, John, Esq., Cirencester 



L. 1875 Norfolk, His Grace the Duke op, Y^M,, Vice-President* 
Arundel Castle and St. Jameses Square, S.W. 
1881 Nathan, Benjamin C, Esq., Lorano, Atkins Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 
L. 1875 New, Herbert, Esq., Green Hill, Evesham 

1887 Newton, Colonel W., Hillside, Newark-on-Trent 



XVI LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

1886 Nichols, W. J., Esq., The Warren, South Hill Park, Bromley, 
Kent 

1884 Oldham, Mrs., 96 Lexham Gardens, S.W. 
1889 Oliver, Andrew, Esq., 7 Bedford Row, W.C. 

L. 1881 Oliver, Edward Ward, Esq., 19 Brechin Place, South Kens- 
ington, S.W. 
L. 1890 Oliver, Miss, Tudor Tower, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

L. 18(56 Peek, Sir Henry W., Bart., Wimbledon House, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

1889 Paley, E. G., Esq., P.R.I.B.A., Lancaster 

1892 Palfrey, P. P., Esq., 59 Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, 
N.W. 

1859 Patrick, George, Esq , Dalham Villa, Southfields, Wands- 
worth, S.W. 

1885 Payne, William, Esq., Woodleigh, The Thicket, Southsea 
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KING'S GREAT SESSIONS IN WALES. 
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CHIEF ENQRAVEB OF HER MAJESTY'S SEALS. 

(Bead at the Cardiff CongreMt, 23 August 1892.) 

Wales, unlike England and Scotland, is unable to boast 
of a series of Great Seals ; the Seals, indeed, of those two 
countries being the most magnificent and important ever 
produced in Europe, or elsewhere. But Wales for 300 
years had an important and striking series of large seals, 
which tvithin the Principality were the chief of such 
emblems of sovereignty in Wales, and these seals were 
known as the Royal Judicial Seals of the King s Great 
Sessions in Wales. A few notes upon, and a short descrip- 
tion of, some of these seals here may long preserve the 
memory of the series. 

Before commencing to describe them, however, I desire 
to state that my attention was recently called to the 
existence of these seals by our Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Walter de Gray Birch, whose Catalogue of Seals in the 
Department of MSS.^ British Museum^ is at once a 
monument of patient laborious research, and a mine of 
interesting information. Mr. Birch was kind enough to 
hand me a list of some of these seals to be found in the 
British Museum, on seeing which I recognised that they 
belonged to the same series as nine other seals, of which 
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I found impressions in my own studio, placed there, 
doubtlessly, by my grandfather in the first quarter of the 
present century. I believe that none of these have ever 
yet been described. 

One other prefatory remark I would wish to make, 
and that is with reference to the Courts of the Great 
Sessions in Wales, where these seals were to be used. 
This would not be the right time for tracing the develop- 
ment of the formation of legal courts throughout the 
Principality. But perhaps I may be permitted very 
briefly to state that shortly after the absorption of Wales 
into the Kingdom of England, and the passing of the 
Statutum Walliae (12 Edward 1), a.d. 1283, Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, and Snowdon had a court of their own, pre- 
sided over by ** the justice of Snowdon'*, who resided in 
the castle of Carnarvon. During the following 250 years, 
or so, other parts of Wales were formed into counties, and 
various courts established within them, until in 1535 an 
Act of Parliament (27 Henry VITI, c. 2tt) was passed, 
and the last four counties, namely, those of Brecknock, 
Radnor, Montgomery, and Denbigh, were organised, and 
the whole twelve counties of Wales were completed. 
Seven or eight years later, another Act was passed (34 
and 35 Henry VIII, c. 26), and by it it was decreed that 
there should be holden and kept sessions twice in every 
year in the Principality, " the which sessions shall be 
called the King s Great Sessions in Wales". In this Act 
various new seals are ordered to be made, and then in 
clause XXXI it continues: — *' Over and besides the said 
original seals there shall be four judicial seals devised by 
the King's majesty, whereof one shall remain with the 
justice of Chester, which is appointed by this Act to be 
justice of the shires of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery, 
to be used within the said shires to seal all judicial pro- 
cesses and bills that shall be sued before the said justice, 
in the sessions to be holded within the same shires ; (2) 
and that one other of the said judicial seals shall likewise 
remain, and be in the charge and custody of the said 
justice of North Wales; [3) and that the third of the said 
seals shall be and remain in the custody and charge of 
the justice of the three shires of Glamorgan, Brecknock, 
and Radnor ; (4) and the fourth of the said seals shall 
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remain in the charge and custody of the justice of the 
said three shires of Pembroke^ Caermarthen,and Cardigan, 
(5) and the said justices shall seal with the said judicial 
seals, that is to say, every of them with the seal com- 
mitted to his charge and custody, as well as all bills, as 
all other judicial proofs, that shall be sued before them 
in the said sessions, upon any original bills or writs, and 
all other process that shall be awarded from any of the 
said justices shall be sealed with the said judicial seals." 
It is these seals which are now before us ; and you will 
notice that the four groupings of the counties approxi- 
mately tally with the four provinces into which Wales 
had formerly been divided, the North Wales, or Car- 
narvon group lying where Gwynedd formerly lay, the 
Caermarthen group occupying the position of Dyved^ the 
Denbigh group being where Powys had been, and the 
Glamorgan group where Gwent formerly was. These 
Courts of Great Sessions being thus established, continued 
in full force and authority until 12th October 1830, when, 
by Act of Parliament (1 William IV, c. 70), these courts 
were abolished, and Wales became circuit ground for 
English judges to visit and hold courts in. 

And now, turning to the seals themselves, we notice 
they varied in size from time to time, the diameters 
ranging from three to four inches. The seals had two 
sides. Upon the obverse was generally represented the 
sovereign on horseback, often in a manner similar to 
that of the appearance of the sovereign upon the Great 
Seal of England at the same time. The reverses bore the 
Royal Arms of the sovereign, but with various sup- 
porters, the significance of which I propose to dwell upon 
a little later. I would now merely remark that each 
great session had its own supporters, which were 
diflferent for each group of counties. These supporters 
were as follows: — For the Carnarvon group, dexter, a 
greyhound; sinister y a stag; for the Caermarthen group, 
dexter, a dragon; sinister, a goat; for the Denbigh group, 
dexter, a lion guardant, royally crowned; sinister, a stag 
gorged with a royal coronet, a chain affixed thereto 
passing between the forelegs, and reflexed over the back; 
and for the Glamorgan group, dexter, a greyhound 
(sometimes gorged) ; sinister, a hind gorged with a royal 
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coronet, a chain aflSxed thereto passing between the fore- 
legs, and reflexed over the back. The shield was gene- 
rally ensigned with a Royal crown ; and the three ostrich 
feathers, and the motto, ich dien, of the Prince of Wales, 
also generally appeared somewhere in the design. 

Looking at the seals in detail, the first we notice is 
one of Henry VIII for the Denbigh group (8650). It is 
about 3 in. in dia. I notice over the horse's crupper a 
ball upon the top of the caparison. What this precisely 
is I do not know, but it appears to be put in as signifi- 
cant of something. Edward IV had a similar ball to his 
fourth Great Seal of England.^ A similar ball appears in 
the Great Seal of England of Edward VI. It appears on 
this Welsh seal, as also on one of Edward Vis, and one 
of Queen Elizabeth's Welsh seals. In some of these seals 
there is a small spike on the top of the ball. It has been 
suggested that a ball with spike might have been fastened 
on the caparison of warriors to prevent others clambering 
upon the crupper of the horse, and thus overcoming the 
knight or warrior, who, armed with his shield and lance, 
and encased in heavy armour, would be formidable 
enough for direct assault in front, but would be power- 
less against any agile assailant from the rear. The legend 
on this seal is, henric vm dei gra anglie frag et 

HIBNE REX FIDI BEFES ET INTR^ ECCL AGL HIBNICE 
SVPREM CAPVT. 

On the reverse is the legend, ^ s. ivbiciale bni regis 

PRO COMITATIBVS DENBIGHE MONTGOMEKI ET FLINT. Small 

crosses separate each word. 

The next seal (xxxvii, 60) is that of Edward VI for 
the counties last mentioned. The design appears to have 
been identically the same as that of the last seal, but 
with the legend altered, the fleur-de-lys at the com- 
mencement being replaced by a cinquefoil, and the words 
HEN RIG VIII altered to edward vi. 

The following seal (8528) is for the Carnarvon group 
of counties, and is one of Edward VI. Although similar 
to the last, the obverse is distinctly different, the foot of 
the King in the Denbigh seal showing below the capari- 
son, whilst the foot in the Carnarvon seal is well above 
it. The caparison in this seal has an ornamented 

^ Great Seals of England, p. 62. 
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border all around it, but this border is lacking in the 
other seal. The reverse of this Carnarvon seal is ruder 
than that for Denbigh, and the crosses and fleurs-de-lys 
in the crown are wider and of a diflferent shape. The 
same remark applies to the charges on the shield. 

The next seal to which I would invite your attention 
is that of Queen Elizabeth for the Denbigh group of 
counties (xxxvii, 70), and is remarkable from the fact 
that the Queen is clothed in complete armour lik0 a man j 
and is seated astride of the horse in masculine fashion. 
The reason why the Queen was thils represented iS not 
obvious. That it was engraved for a Qileerl (and not a 
King) is clear when we notice that the Seal is distinctly 
different from those of Henry VIlI and Edward VI. Of 
course, it may have been MaryS seal with an altered 
legend; but then we ate thrown back upon the same 
anomaly of a Queen being habited and riding like a man. 
The caparison on the hor^e is not so intelligently repre- 
sented as on the seals of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
In those seals of the Kings the Arms of England and 
France are shown reversed, i.e.y the first quartering 
appears to the sinister, instead of the dexter side, and all 
the lions are made passant to the sinister, instead of to 
the dexter : the reason being that the chest of the horse 
is taken as the place of honour, similarly to the staff of a 
flag, where all quarterings and charges are so arranged 
that whichever side of the flag is shown the place of 
honour is the staff, and all quarterings count from it, 
and charges are turned towards it. As mistakes are 
frequently made upon these points, I venture to make 
my meaning clearer by referring to the accompanying 
illustrations of the same caparison, and flags with the 
arms correctly shown, as seen from the right or left. (See 
pp. 6 and 7.) In this seal of Elizabeth the lions are 
placed in the first and fourth quarters, instead of the 
second and third, which they should be if they are passant 
to the dexter, as represented. A ball appears on the 
crupper of this horse also. 

On the next seal (Ixxvi, 90, 91), which is that of 
Elizabeth for the Caermarthen group of counties, the 
Queen appears on horseback in female attire, seated side- 
ways, with her right hand holding the reins, and in her 
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left hand a sceptre. A square saddte-cloth falls over the 
horse's back to some distance below the feet of the 
Queen. No caparison appears on this horse. On the 
field oi" the seal behind the Queen is a Tudor portcullis 
ensigned with a crown. The supporters on the reverse 
of this seal are engiaved in a. very rude manner. The 
crown is bold and clear. 




The next seal (xxxvii, 71, and Ad. Chart. 8657, 8658), 
thatof James 1 for theDenbigh group of counties, is nearly 
4 in. diameter, a mucli larger size than that of the preced- 
ing seals. The King on the obverse wears a crown eiisign- 
ing his helmet, in place of the crest that has appeared on 
former seals. An immense plume of feathers issues from 
the helmet of the King, and a smaller plume is on the 
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horse's head. The caparison is small, and is richly 
ornamented with foliage, to which is appended a brood 
omaraental border. The armour of the horse is confined 
to small plates for the front of the head and the back of 
the neck. The horse is of the shire or cart-horse breed 
— the war-horse of the period,' The reverse shows the 



Cttptuiaon of King. Left Side. 




Bojal Standard %ii]g to tbe Bight 



Royal Arms in a form very similar to those borne by her 
present Majesty, the fleurs-de-lys of France being the 
only difierence. The date 1003 appears in the legend 
on this seal. 

The seal of James I for the Caermarthen group of 

1 Tlit Old EivjlUh War-Uorit (by Mr. Walter Gilbey : London, ISSfc), 
pp. 14, 15. 
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counties (Ad. Chart. 979), displays the King on horseback 
in a manner similar to that on his seal for Denbigh; but 
here the King's crown disappears from his helmet, and the 
Royal crest stands in its place. The saddle-cloth, which 
is square and small, surmounts the two parts of the 
caparison, which is made of net, with tassels hanging 
from the points of juncture of the cords. The net is 
surrounded by an ornamental border. 

The seal for the Glamorgan group of counties (xliii, 10) 
shows the King s helmet crowned, but without feathers. 
On the field of the seal, behind the King, is a portcullis 
ensigned with a crown. The caparison here is ornamented 
with flowers. The supporters on the reverse appear 
more roughly executed tnan the other parts of the seal. 

The seals of Charles I are worthy oF special attention, 
as we happen to have better impressions of them than of 
some of those of the preceding sovereigns. The one for 
the Carnarvon group of counties (xxvii, 7S) is specially 
fine. The King wears a crown over his helmet, from 
which proceeds a large plume of feathers. The caparison 
of the horse is diapered with roses and fleurs-de-lys. 
The obverse of the Seal of Charles I for the Denbigh 
group of counties (xxxvii, 74) presents a striking resem- 
blance to this King's first Great Seal of England.^ On 
the reverse the date 1626 appears in the legend, and the 
Royal initials c.R. are shown one on each side of the 
crown. 

The next seal is that of the Commonwealth for the 
counties of Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Anglesea (xxxvii, 
75, 4 in. diameter). On the obverse is a map of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, similar to that on the Great Seal of 
England,^ engraved at the same time. The execution of 
the Welsh seal, however, is not by any means equal to 
that of the English seal. Besides the map, are ships re- 
presented upon the sea, which is covered with waves. 
The Arms of St. George for England are displayed upon 
a shield at the top of the seal, and towards the bottom 
of the seal, on the left hand, is another shield charged 
with a harp for Ireland. The number of names upon the 
map are not so numerous as those on the Great Seal. The 
legend is — sigillvm ivdiciale pro comitatibvs carnar- 

1 J he Great Seals of England, p. 82. 2 m^^ pp 92^ 93, 
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VAN MERIONETH ET ANOLESEA, 1648. A rose Separates 
each word from the other. 

The reverse of this seal represents the House of 
Commons in session, with the Speaker in the Chair, and 
the mace laid on the table, at which are two clerks 
writing. A member on the Speakers right hand is 
addressing the House. The design is sitnilar to that on 
the Great Seal of England, but the design of the Great 
Seal has been cut almost in half, the lowfer {)art being 
removed altogether to admit of a sctoll-shield charged 
with the cross of St. George. Legend : in the fibst 

YEARE OF FREEDOME BY GOD'S BLESSING rIESTORED, 1648. 

This seal is interesting, as showing that the Common- 
wealth in 1649 (New Style) at once had these seals en- 
graved for the Great Sessions of Wales. 

The next seal (Ixxvi, 39, 40) is that of Charles II for 
the Denbigh group of counties, the obverse of which is 
of special interest, on account of the design adopted being 
that of the King s Great Seal of Scotland ; the principal 
features being the head of the King, which is shown full 
face ; the great length and position of the sword, which 
is held perfectly erect ; and the forelegs of the horse, 
which are well raised above the ground. A landscape 
appears beneath the body of the horse with some dis- 
tinctness, but it is unrecognisable. Behind the King s 
back, on the field of the seal, are the Prince of Wales' 
feathers and motto. Legend : carolvs ii dei gratia 

MAGNiE BRITANNUE FRANCIiE ET HIBERNIiE REX FIDEI 
DEFENS. 

In the legend on the reverse is the date 1661, which 
shows the seal to have been engraved immediately after 
the Restoration. 

The seal of Charles II for the Caermarthen group of 
counties (xxxvi, 183, 18^1) displays the King in armour 
on horseback. He brandishes above his head a short 
sword. The helmet has no visor or neck-piece, but from 
its back issues a large plume of seven feathers. The King's 
hair, in flowing locks, falls over his shoulders and down 
his back. His cuirass is covered by a sash, the two ends 
of which fly to some distance behind the King. On his 
left arm the king bears a small shield in a horizontal 
position ; his Royal Arms appear thereon. The ground 
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beneath the horse is covered with foliage, but no land- 
scape is depicted here. 

The reverse calls for no special remark beyond the 
statement that the goat supporter appears to be dotted 
with some small charge, but so small as to be undecipher- 
able. The crown shows four arches instead of two, and 
the crosses and fleurs-de-lys are separated by pearls. 

The next seal to which I have to ask your attention 
is that of George III for the Glamorgan group of 
counties. The King is on horseback passing to the right, 
bare-headed, with his hair brought into a queue, holding 
his sword pointing in a vertical direction in his right 
hand. The saddle-cloth is decorated, and the holster is 
covered with a cloth ornamented with fringe. The figure 
of the King, his armour, the cuirass he wears, the riband 
and badge of the Order of the Garter, and the way in 
which he holds his sword, is like that of George III on 
his first Great Seal of England,^ but the action of the horse 
is more statuesque. On the field of the seal, behind the 
King's back, are the feathers and motto of the Prince of 
Wales. 

On the reverse of this seal are the arms, crest, sup- 
porters, feathers, motto, and legend as usual. The date 
of this seal is not given, but from the arms we know that 
it must have been engraved before 1 SOI, as on the first 
day of that year the Arms of France ceased to appear in 
the Royal Arms of England, and the Arms of Hanover, 
which until then had occupied the fourth quarter, were 
placed on an inescutcheon, besides various other altera- 
tions which were effected at the same time. 

We next come to four seals of George ITI, all the 
obverses of which are similar. The King is on horseback, 
passing to the right, as on the fifth Great Seal of England-^ 
made for this sovereign. The head of the King is un- 
covered, but he wears a small wig. He is clad in mediaeval 
armour, holding in his right hand a sword, which leans 
obliquely across the upper part of his arm. Over his 
right shoulder and round his left side passes a sash, 
which is tied together behind his back, the ends flying 
in the air. The horse has a square ornamented saddle- 
cloth, fnnged, and curb single rein bridle. 

1 The Great Seals of England, p. 121. 2 jn^^^ p. i27. 
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So far the description is applicable to the obverses of 
all the four seals under review. But now we have to 
notice a difference in each of the four seals, and to the 
Welsh members of this Congress I venture to look for 
aid in determining the questions about to be raised. 
Under the body of the horse in each seal is a pictorial 
representation of a landscape or a castle. On one seal is 
seen a hill, at the foot of which is a castle, the castle 
apparently standing upon high ground beside a river, or 
arm of the sea, as to tne left are the masts and yards of 
ships to be seen. I venture to enquire whether this may 
not be Caniamwi Castle ? 

On a second seal there is a view of a bridge crossing a 
river, with a town on the further bank., walls, houses, and 
trees appearing pleasantly grouped together. With 
respect to this, I venture to enquire whether this is 
Caermarthen ? 

On a third seal is a castle upon the top of a hill, with 
a large circumventing wall at the base of the hill, the 
wall running up to a town seen to the right of the seal. 
Can this be meant for Denbigh Castle ? 

On the fourth seal are shown the ruins of some 
Edwardian castle, a wall pierced with a gateway 
standing between two round towers. Close by are some 
farm buildings of a more recent date, erected contiguous 
to the ruins. If the deciphering of the castles on the 
other three seals is correct, for which I have many reasons 
in each case to believe that it is so, then I should expect 
to tind that this is a view of Glamorgan Castle, but so 
far I have failed to meet with suflScient evidence to make 
me feel sure that it is so. 

The reverses of these seals display the Arms of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, sur- 
mounted by the Hanoverian inescutcheon, ensigned by 
the Crown of Hanover, showing that the seals must have 
been engraved subsequent to February 1811, when the 
Hanoverian Crown was put there instead of the Elector's 
Cap, which had occupied that place until that date. 

For the seals of George IV I can only show one 
obverse ; probably the design of the whole four obverses 
was precisely the same, namely, the King on horseback, 
exactly the same as on his Great Seal of England,^ with 

1 The Great Seals of England, p. 129. 
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the feathers and motto of the Prince of Wales in the 
exergue instead of the date mdccoxx. 

The reverses of these seals are very similar to those of 
the four last mentioned of George III, but the arches of 
the crown are square-shaped instead of round, and the 
ermine lining to the crown is more horizontal. 

This describes the last of the judicial seals of the Great 
Sessions of Wales, which I am able to lay before you on 
this occasion. There are many gaps in the series. I 
have no doubt that th^re are many more seals belonging 
to this series which are still in existence, and I take this 
opportunity of stating that, should they be met with, 
Mr. Birch, at the British Museum, or I, at my studio, 2, 
Langham Chambers, Portland Place, W., would be most 
happy to hear of them. 

The legends on the reverses of the seals are as follows: — 
For the Carnarvon group of counties, sigillum judiciale 

PRO COMITATIBUS CARNARVON, MERIONETH, ET ANGLESEA ; 

for the Denbigh group, sigillum judiciale pro comitati- 
BCS DENBIGH, MONTGOMBRi, EF FLINT ; for the Glamorgan 

group, SIGILLUM JUDICIALE PRO COMITATIBUS GLAMORGAN, 

BRECKNOCK, Et RADNOR (but in James I's seal [26,508, 
and xliii, 10] the order of the counties' is altered to 
BRECKNOCK, RADNOR, ET GLAMORGAN) ; for the Caermartheu 

group, SIGILLUM PRO CANCELLARIA PRO COMITATIBUS, 
CAERMARTHEN, CARDIGAN ET PEMBROKE. Some of the 

words are sometimes contracted. 

In conclusion, a word must be said about the supporters 
of the Royal Arms, which appear upon these seals. As 
before statedj they are a lion guardant, royally crowned, 
and a stag gorged with a royal coronet, etc., for the 
Denbigh seal ; a stag and a greyhound for the Carnarvon 
seal; a hind gorged, with a royal coronet, etc., and a 
greyhound (sometimes gorged) for the Glamorgan seal ; 
and a dragon for the Caermarthen seal. About all of 
these there is no diflficulty. They were the supporters 
to the Royal Arms used by Henry VIII, or those used 
by his predecessors, to which, of course, he was equally 
entitled. The lion, as a supporter, was adopted by 
Henry VIII himself,^ the Majesty by whom all these 
four judicial seals were " devised". This lion has ever 

1 Regal Heraldry, p. 65. 
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Since remained the principal supporter of the Royal 
Arms of England. The stag (or white hart), gorged and 
chained, had been the ordinary badge of Richard 11.^ 
The greyhound^ collared ^ had been used as one of his sup- 
porters by Henry VII.* The hind, gorged and chained, 
together with the greyhound, had been the supporters 
to the Arms of John (son of John of Gaunt), Earl of 
Somerset, great-grandfather of Henry VII. The griffin^ 
or red dragrow, which for many years had been the emblem 
of the Kings of England, had been used by Henry VIP 
as the principal supporter of the Royal Arms, as can still 
be seen in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. Its appropriate- 
ness here is further felt when we remember that the 
dragon is also said to have been the ensign of Cadwallader, 
the last King of the Britons. 

Thus are all the supporters accounted for except one : 
that is the goat, which appears in the seal for the Caer- 
marthen group of counties. The reason of its introduction 
is not clear. Subsequent to the time of Henry VIII the 
goat has come, in some measure, honourably to represent 
Wales, and thus a goat presented by Her Majesty the 
Queen is led at the head of the regiment of the Koyal 
Welsh Fusiliers. But in 1542, when this supporter was 
first chosen, the goat, if looked upon as in any way repre- 
sentative of Wales, does not appear to have been regarded 
as a respected or honoured emblem in England ; at least, 
so I infer from the way in which Shakespeare refers to it 
in his Henry V. In the well-known leek-eating scene 
in that play (Act v. Scene 1) Fluellen says to Pistol : 
"I beseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy knave, at my 
desires, and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, look 
you, this leek : because, look you, you do not love it, 
nor your affections, and your appetites, and your diges- 
tions, does not agree with it, I would desire you to 
eat it." To which Pistol replies : " Not for Cadwallader 
and all his goats"; referring to the goats in evident con- 
tempt. Hence it would appear that goats were in some 
way symbolic of Wales, but not necessarily in any way 
that was generally accepted with respect. And yet, 
unless by some regarded with respect, it is difficult to 
account for the appearance of the goat on this seal. 

1 Rff/al Heraldry, p. 20. ^ jua,^ p. GO. ^ Ihkl, p. 57. 
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LIST OF CASTS OF SEALS EXHIBITED. 



Sovereign. < 


Qroap of Counties. 


Dia. 


Brit. Mas. No. 


Illustrated. 


I.Henry VIII . 


Denbigh 


2.8 in. 


Ad. Chart. 8650 


PI. I, tig. 1 


2. Edward VI 


Carnarvon . 


2.8 „ 


ZZZYII, 60 


PI I, fig. 2 


3. t. 


Denbigh 


2.9 „ 


8528 




4. Elizabeth 


»» • 


2.9 „ 


XXXVII, 70 


PI. I, ^%, 3 


6. „ 


»» • 


2.9 „ 


Ad. Chart. 8534 




6. >» 


Caermarthen 


2.8 „ ! 


LXXYI, 90, 91 




7. James I 


Denbigh 


8.8 „ 


xxxvri, 71 




a 


»» 


3.8 „ ' 


XXXVII, 72 




9. 


»» 


8.8 „ 


Ad. Chart. 8657 




10. 


»> • 


3.8 „ 


„ 8658 




11. 


Caermarthen 


3.9 „ 


979 




12. 


Glamorgan . 


3.8 ,t 


XLIII, 10 




13. 


»> 


3.8 „ 


Ad. Chart. 26508 




U. Charles I 


Carnarvon . 


3.9 „ 


XXVII, 73 


PI. II 


15. 


Denbigh 


3.9 ,. 


M 74 




16. Commonwealth 


Carnarvon . 


4 „ 


„ 75 . 


PI. Ill 


17. Charles II 


Denbigh 


4 „ 


Lxxvi, 39, 40 . 


PL IV 


18. 


Caermarthen 


4.2 „ 


XXXVI, 183, 184 


P1.V 


19. George III 


Glamorgan . 


3.9 „ 


xcviii, 68, 69 . 


PI. VI 


20. 


Carnarvon . 


3.9 „ 


„ 62, 63 




21. 


Caermarthen 


3.9 „ 


,. m, 67 




22. 


Denbigh 


3.9 „ 


„ 64, 65 




23. 


Glamorgan . 


3.9 „ 


„ 70, 71 




24. George IV 


Carnarvon . 


3.9 „ 


„ 72, 73 


Obv.,Pl.VII 


25. 


•Caermarthen 


39 „ 


« 75 . 


PL VII 


26. 


•Denbigh 


3.9 „ 


» 74 




27. 


•Glamorgan . 


3.9 „ 


,. 76 





On Plate I the seals are shown five-sixths actual size. On all the other Plates 
the seals are shown the exact size. • Reverse only. 

Nos. 1-18 of these seals are described, and Nos. 1» 4, 8, 10, 11, and 13, are illus- 
trated, in the Catalogue of Seals in the British Museum, vol. ii, by W". de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., published since this paper was written. Nos 19-27 have been 
presented by the writer to the Britisn Museum since the reading of this paper 
at Cardiff. 
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THE EA.IILY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS 
OF GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

BY J. BOMILLT ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.SCOT. 

The necessary materials for writing the history of the 
early Christian monuments of Glamorganshire have 
already been collected. The work was begun in the 
seventeenth century by Edward Lhwyd, the Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and the results of 
what was then known on the subject were published in 
E. Gibson's edition of Camden s Britannia (1695), but to 
Professor I. O. Westwood must be given the credit of 
having completed it in his Lapidariinn Wallice. Nor 
must the labours of the late Mr. E. Williams^ (perhaps 
better known by his nom de plume of lolo Morganwg) be 
passed over in silence. His readings of many of the 
inscriptions are preserved in MS. at Fonmon Castle, and 
are very valuable in cases where the stones have been 
subsequently injured by the effects of weathering. 

Professor Westwood and his predecessors in this branch 
of archaeological research have made their explorations 
so thoroughly complete that it is highly improbable 
there will be many new discoveries in the future. 

All, therefore, that now remains to be done is to 
utilise the stores of information, which have been so 
laboriously brought together, for the purpose of classify- 
ing the monuments, and showing the relation they bear 
to those of other geographical areas. It is hoped that by 
doing so a sufficiently intelligent interest will be aroused 
in the early Christian monuments of Glamorganshire to 
ensure their effectual preservation from wanton injury, 
weathering, or destruction. 

A photographic survey of the stones has already been 
set on foot, chiefly owing to the exertions of Mr. John 

1 Edward Williams was born at Penon, in the parish of Llancarvan, 
on the 10th of March (Old Style) A.D. 1746, and died on the 18th of 
December 1826. Ho was a stonemason bj trade, and an enthnsiastic 
antiquary. He is baried in Fleming^tone Church, near Cow bridge, 
Giamorgnnshire. 
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Ballinger, of the Cardiff Public Free Library, and of Mr. 
T. Mansell Franklen, Clerk of the Peace for the County. 
These interesting remains are thus rendered easily acces- 
sible to the general public for purposes of study, and the 
paper upon the series of photographic views recently read 
before the Cardiff Naturalists' Society by Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, R.C.A., forms an admirable introduction. 

The County Councils should endeavour to become the 
guardians of the national monuments of Wales, so that 
the operation of the destructive agencies which threaten 
to overwhelm them may be brought to a standstill before 
it is too late. 

Perhaps the simplest way of placing the facts before 
you will be to arrange the monuments in classes, describe 
a typical example of each class, mentioning where others 
of the same kind occur, and conclude with any general 
deductions that are to be made. 

The early Christian monuments of Glamorganshire may 
be classified as follows : — 

First Period (a.d. 400 to 700). 

Monuments without Ornament — (a) Inscribed in de- 
based Latin capitals; (b) inscribed in Ogams ; (c) inscribed 
in both Latin capitals and Ogams ; (d) uninscribed, but 
having crosses incised. 

Second Period (a.d. 700 to 1000). 

Monuments with Celtic Ornament. — (a) Inscribed in 
minuscules ; (b) uninscribed. 

Monuments without Oimament, hut having crosses in 
reliefs or incised. — (a) Inscribed in minuscules ; (b) un- 
inscribed. 

The monuments belonging to the first period are rude 
pillar-stones, without dressing of any kind ; those of the 
second period consist of — (a) Upright cross-slabs; (b) 
wheel crosses ; (c) crosses ; (d) recumbent coped stones. 

As atypical example of a monument without ornament, 
inscribed in debased Latin capitals, the bodvoc stone on 
Margam Mountain may be taken. It is an unhewn 
pillar sandstone, 5 ft. high by 1 ft. 6 in. broad, by 1 ft. 
thick. The inscription is in four vertical lines, and reads : 
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BODVOCH hiC lACIT 
FILIVS CVTOTIGIRNI 
PRONEPVS ETERNYLI 
VEDOMVVm 

On the nearly horizontal face of the top of the pillar Is 
an incised cross, having equal arms with expanded ends. 

The stone is obviously a sepulchral one put up to com- 
memorate Bodvoc, the son of Cototigirn and pronepos of 
Eternalis Vedomavus. The cross, which there is no rea- 
son to believe was added subsequently, clearly shows the 
stone to be Christian. 

Six other monuments of this class exist in Glamorgan- 
shire — at Capel Brithdir, The GnoU, near Neath, Llan- 
iltern, Llanmadoc, Merthyr Mawr, and Port Talbot. 

None of these, however, have a cross upon them. The 
one at Port Talbot deserves special notice, as it is on the 
back of a Roman military stone of the Emperor Maximi- 
nus, which formerly stood by the side of the military 
road from Bovium to Nidum. 

The only example of a monument without ornament, 
inscribed in Ogams, but not in Latin capitals, stands on 
the lawn of the rectory garden at Loughor. It is a 
Roman altar, having on one of the angles the following 
rather doubtful name in Ogams : 

1 1 1 1 LU n I I I I 

IT' ' ' 'TTr'''''''' 

L K Y I 

There is only a single instance, also, of a monument 
without ornament, inscribed both in Ogams and in 
debased Latin capitals. This is by the side of the road 
between Kenfig and Margam. It is an approximately 
rectangular pillar of sancktone, 4 ft. 6 in. nigh, by I ft. 
3 in. wide, by 1 ft. 9 in. thick. The Latin inscription 
is on the narrower face, in two vertical lines, and reads : 

pvnpeivb 
car/intorivb 

The Ogams are on the right angle, and their meaning 
is somewhat obscure. They appear to read from the 
bottom upwards, — 

1893 2 
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Uninscribed pillar-stones with incised crosses only seem 
to be rare in Glamorganshire. Professor Westwood figures 
one in the grounds of Court Herbert, near Neath Abbey, 
but it would be difiicult to fix its age with any degiee 
of certainty. 

We now come to the highly-ornamented monuments 
of the period after a.d. 700. and before the Norman 
Conquest. The peculiarities of what is variously called 
Irish, Celtic, Hiberno-Saxon, andsometimes wrongly Runic, 
ornament have been described elsewhere. It will be suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to say that interlaced work 
and key-patterns form the basis of this species of decora- 
tion. In Wales the spiral work, foliage, and zoomorphic 
ornament, which are common in Ireland and Scotland, 
are hardly ever seen. 

The minuscule or small letters, which are universally 
used on the stones of this period, are merely modified 
from the capital letters, so as to be more suitable for being 
rapidly drawn with a pen, and are the direct forerunners 
of the small letters used in printed type of the present 
day. The only reasons why the appearance of the ancient 
minuscule writing strikes the eye as being so different 
from the ordinary small printed letters of to-day are 
because no capitals are introduced at the commencement 
of a sentence, or as the initial of a proper name ; because 
some of the letters which now extend above the line then 
extended below it ; and because there are one or two 
archaic forms of letters which have since fallen into disuse. 

There are so many fine specimens of highly-ornamented 
monuments inscribed in minuscules in Glamorganshire 
that it is somewhat difficult to make a selection of one to 
stand as a representative of the whole class. Perhaps, 
however, the cross of Enniaun at Margam is as suitable 
as any other, for the purpose we have in view, of explain- 
ing the leading characteristics of these monuments. 

For want of a better name, the term " wheel-cross" 
has been used to describe the particular shape of the 
Enniaun stone, and here, perhaps, a few words respecting 
the relations the different shapes bear to each other, 
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when taken in order of development, may not be out of 
place. The steps by which the more elaborate forms of 
crosses were evolved appears to be as follows. First we 
have the upright cross-slab, consisting of a rectangular 
stone, with a cross enclosed in a circle carved upon one 
of the broad faces, near the top ; next, a rectangular slab, 
having the two upper comers rounded off to suit the out- 
line of the circular cross ; then the wheel-cross, in which 
the shaft is differentiated from the head by making its 
breadth less than the diameter of the circular head ; and, 
lastly, the four-holed cross, in which the ends of the arms 
are made to project beyond the ring, and the hollows 
between the arms pierced right through the slab. 

The cross of Enniaun at Margam is a little over 6 ft. 
high ; the diameter of the circular head is 2 ft. 4 in. ; 
the width of the shaft 2 ft. at the top, and 3 ft. 2 in. at 
the bottom. The whole of the front face is ornamented 
with interlaced work and key-patterns, and at the bottom, 
towards the left side, is a panel containing the following 
inscription in minuscules, m five horizontal lines — 



crux xpi 
i{i enniaun 
p anitna 
guorgoret 
fecit 



^•(This) cross of Christ ^ Enniaun made for the soul 
of Guorgoret." 

The monument is therefore either sepulchral or com- 
memorative, and erected by Enniaun for the benefit of 
the soul of Guorgoret. 

Enniaun is the ancient form of the not uncommon 
Welsh name Eynon. Possibly the person here mentioned 
may be Eynon, son of Oweyn, and grandson of Howel 
Dda, who devastated Gower in a.d. 969 and 977, and 
was killed in a.d. 982.^ 

The name Guorgoret, or Guagorit, occura in The Life 
of St. CadoCy together with that of Samson,* Abbot of the 

* Annalea Cambrice, Rolls edition, 

^ Possibly the Samsoa of the Llantwit crosses. 
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altar of Ultyd, as witness to a grant of the village of 
Conguoret to the Abbot of St. Cadoc.^ 

Other monuments with Celtic ornament and minuscule 
inscriptions occur at the following places in Glamorgan- 
shire : — 

Upright Cross-S^ahs. — Baglan (cross of Brancuf), Mar- 
gam (cross of llquici) ; Margam (cross of llci), and Nun- 
nery Farm. 

Wheel-Crosses. — Llantwit Major (cross of Samson, 
Samuel, and Ebisar), Llantwit Major (cross of Houelt, son 
of Res), Margam (cross of Conbelin), and Margam (cross 
of Euniaun). 

Four-holed Crosses. — Coychurch (cross of Ebisar) and 
Merthyr Mawr. 

Cross-Shafts. — Coychurch, Llandough (cross of Irbic), 
Llantwit Major (cross of Samson, Juthahel, and Artmal), 
and Merthyr Mawr (cross of Conbelanus). 

Recumbent Coped Stone. — Newcastle, near Bridgend. 

One of the best instances of a monument with Celtic 
ornament, but uninscribed, is the cylindrical pillar at 
Llantwit Maior. It is a sandstone monolith, 7 fb. 6 in. 
high, 1 ft. 6 m. in diameter at the bottom, and 1 ft. 2 in. 
at the top. A groove of V-shaped section runs vertically 
down the back. The ornament consists of three panels 
of broken plaitwork, and one at the base containing a 
rude chevron pattern. 

Other stones of this class, but of different shapes, 
occur at the following places : 

Cross-Slabs. — Margam and Merthyr Mawr. 

Wheel Crosses. — Margam ; The Gnoll ; Llangan ; and 
Mount Gellyonen. 

Cross-Shafts. — Llantwit Major and Penyrallt. 

Cross-Base. — Llangevelach. 

We lastly come to the monuments which have crosses, 
or minuscule inscriptions, but no ornament. The follow- 
ing examples occur in Glamorganshire : 

Vnomamented Stoneswith Incised Crosses (inscribed). — 
Merthyr Tydfil (stone of Artbeu), Court Isaf (pillar of 
Tome). 

Unornamented Stones with Crosses in Relief (inscribed). 

^ Rees* CanibrO'BrUiih Saints^ p. 384. 
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— ^Bryn Keffneithan (cross of Gaic), Margam (cro^s of 
Grutne). 

Stones with Crosses only (incised). — Port Talbot. 

Stones with Crosses only (in relief.) — Port Talbot. 

In conclusion, I propose to state as concisely as possible 
the results arrived at from the survey of the early 
Christian monuments of Glamorganshire we have now 
made. 

Looking fir$t at the geographical distribution of the 
stones, it will be noticed that they are found exclusively 
in southern parts of the county near the coast, and that 
in the mountainous districts occupying the northern half 
of the county they are entirely absent. The area of the 
rude pillar-stones of the earlier period corresponds very 
nearly with that of the highly-decorated crosses of the 
later period. 

Comparing the relative numbers of the stones of the 
different classes which occur in Glamorganshire with 
those in other counties of Wales, some most instructive 
facts are revealed. As regards the number of monu- 
ments with Ogam or debased Latin inscriptions, possessed 
hy Glamorganshire, it falls behind both of the neighbour- 
ing counties of Carmarthen and Pembroke ; but in the 
crosses with Celtic ornament and minuscule inscriptions 
it is richer than the whole of the rest of the Principality 
put together. 

It is, therefore, hardly possible to escape from the 
deduction that the monuments of the earlier period 
originated in the west (i.e., in Pembrokeshire or Ireland), 
and spread eastwards to Glamor^n ; whereas those of 
the later period had their beginnmg in Glamorgan, and 
the art was subsequently carried westwards. 

By far the most remarkable feature in the Glamorgan- 
shire crosses is that the large proportion of them are 
inscribed — a thing that may well excite the national 
pride of Welshmen, as, except at Clonmacnois in Ireland, 
no such group of lettered monuments of this early date 
exist in Great Britain. 

Whilst the grey lichen-covered stones of Scotland and 
most parts of England and Wales maintain an everlast- 
ing silence as to their past history, the crosses of Llant wit 
and Margam speak to us with no uncertain voice across 
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the thousand years that have elapsed since Jnthael was 
King in Gwent, since Enniaun ravaged Gower, and 
Samson was Abbot of the altar of St. lUtyd. 

Is it too much to expect that we, to whom the 
guardianship of such priceless possessions has been 
entrusted, should do our best to hand them down un- 
harmed to posterity by making them national property, 
and placing them under the control of Government ? 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ST. FAGAN'S, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

BT BBY. WILLIAM DAYID| M.A., BBCTOB. 
{JlMd oi the Cardiff Congre$$, 1892.) 

I HAV£ found it to be Impossible to comprise satisfac- 
torily even an epitome of tne history of St. Fagan's in a 
paper which can be read within the twenty minutes to 
which I am limited. I propose, therefore, reading as much 
of my manuscript as I can in the time allotted me. I 
have divided mysubject under the following six headings, 
in chronological order: The Patron Saint, The Church, 
The Norman Castle, The present Manor House, called 
St. Fagan's Castle, The Visit of Charles I, The Battle of 
St. Fagan's. 

The Patron Saint. — The following particulars of the 
patron saint I have chiefly gained from Professor Rice 
Rees's valuable Essay on the Welsh Saints. He derived 
his information from two independent sources,our national 
chronicles, the Welsh Triads, and the Venerable Saxon Bede, 
whose statement was supported by Schelstrate, Prefect of 
theVaticanLibrary,by whom a confirmation of it was found 
in a catalogue of the Popes, written 200 years before Bede's 
time. A British chieftain or king, Lleurwg, called by the 
Latins Lucius, who was the great-grandson of Caractex^us, 
and who is said by an archseologist who wrote his life— 
the Rev. D. Henry — to have lived at Rhydlaver, now a 
farmhouse, in the upper part of St. Fagan's parish, sent 
towards the close oi the second century to Eleuthery, 
then Bishop of Rome, an urgent appeal for missionaries 
to come and " baptise himself and his people". In 180, 
Eleuthery sent four men — Dyfan, commemorated in 
Merthyr or Martyr Dovan, a parish four miles south of 
St. Fagan's ; Medwy, preserved in Trefedwy (Anglicised 
Med wy ton), a place near Newton Nottage in this county, 
but long ago lost by the encroachment of the sea ; and 
Elfan and Fagan. As no churches, either in England or 
Wales, were aedicated to the memory of these pioneers 
of the Gospel into Britain except those in this neigh- 
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tourhood, we may reasonably infer from that evidence 
alone that they settled in the woodlands of this fertile 
vale, and, under the protection and patronage of the en- 
lightened Lleurwg, confined their labours to his domains, 
making them, it is to be hoped, a Christian oasis in the 
surrounding pagan desert. Lord Bute having informed 
me that the Koman Catholic Cathedral of Coire in 
Switzerland is dedicated to the memory of St. Lucius, I 
visited it some years ago, when the Bishop of Coire told 
me that St. Lucius abdicated his throne m Britain and 
came to Switzerland as a missionary to the heathen, by 
whom he was stoned to death when preaching. The spot 
where he was martyred was shown to me, as well as some 
of his bones pi^served in a^la«s ca«e in the cathedral. 
Welsh and Saxon authorities, however, traverse this 
account of hira, and agree in stating that he waa buried 
in Gloucester in 201. Enderbie, himself a Roman 
Catholic, in his Cambria TriumphanSy published in 1661, 
after carefully balancing the evidence, concludes that he 
was buried in Gloucester, and that some other St. Lucius 
must have been martyred at Coire. 

In one of the Chronicles of Caradoc of Lancarvan, who 
died A.D. 1150, or a little later, is the following: "In 
154, baptism was first introduced into Britain, and 
churches and bishops were instituted through the endow- 
ments of Lucius and Pope Eleutherius." 

In an ancient Welsn MS., containing a list of the 
genealogies of the British Saints, which was copied about 
the year 1670, and which Professor Bees pronounces one 
of the most interesting Welsh records, the sixth entry is 
as follows : " Saint Fagan, who came the same time as 
Dyvan to Britain, having been deputed by Pope 
Eleutherius, at the request of St. Lucius, to confer 
baptism on the nation of the Cyrary. His church is St. 
Fagan's in Gwent." The name Gwent appears to have 
been applied to a district coinciding with that represented 
by the Latin name Siluria. In another old record, copied 
in 1783 by our most enthusiastic and indefatigable anti- 
quary, Edward Williams (lolo Morganwg), is tnis entry : 
" Saint Fagan was Bishop in Llansanfagan,and there is his 
church." In another list of the Welsh Saints, copied by 
lolo from the book of Mr. Cob of Cardiff, St. Fagan is re- 
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ferred to thus: "Saint Fagan (Faganus), a man from Italy, 
who came as a Bishop into Wales, sent by the Pope Eleu- 
therius to the Church of Llansanfagans." The patron saint 
of my parish is again referred to in the lolo MSS., where a 
list is given of the Colleges of Saints: '*The College of 
Fagan in Llansanfagan, and Fagan was Principal.' In 
a subsequent list of the names of those who founded 
churches in Glamorgan, the fifth mentioned is Fagan, 
who founded Llanfagan Vawr (great), near Llandaff, and 
Llan fagan Vach (little), called now Llanvaes, near 
Llantwit Major. 

In the face of all this concordant evidence, which is 
quite compatible with well -authenticated history, it is 
hard to be incredulous ; still, the monks of old were 
famed for their aptitude in harmonising their chronicles 
with their partisan predilections. This, combined with 
modem researches, has caused many to reject altogether 
Bede's account of Fagan's coming into Britain at the in- 
vitation of Lucius. Assuming, however, the truth of the 
more recent records, just presented to you, that he first 
administered the sacrament of baptism in Britain, and 
that he settled and established a college or religious 
seminary at St. Fagan's, we have greater grounds than 
can be claimed in favour of any other locality for suggest- 
ing the probability of some hallowed spot in the precmcts 
of St. Fagan's village being invested with the unutter- 
able interest of having witnessed the reception into the 
Church of the first converts in these realms. If this 
reasonable deduction is a fact of unwritten history, those 
of you who visit St. Fagan's to-morrow may felicitate 
yourselves on having performed a pious pilgrimage to the 
cradle of Christianity in these " Islands of the West". 
Very probably, the primitive stracture, perhaps of watling 
or of logs, in which the good St. Fagan taught his cate- 
chumens, stood in the sheltered, attractive dingle called 
the Cwm, which now forms part of the pleasure-grounds 
in the rear of the castle. On that spot, more than a 
thousand years afterwards, was erected an ecclesiastical 
edifice, of which little is known, except what was learnt 
from its foundations, which were unearthed nearly twenty 
years ago, under the supervision of Lord Windsors 
mother, the late Lady Mary Windsor-Clive, and the late 
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Mr. John Pritchard, then our diocesan architect. The 
latter confidently pronounced the foundations to be those 
of a religious house of some character. The base of a 
square tower, with thick battering masonry, indicated un- 
mistakably the character of its superstructure. Leland, 
who visited St. Fagan's, refers to a chapel attached to 
this institution in these words : " The Paroch Chirch of 
St. Fagan is now of our Lady; but there is yet by the 
village a Chapelle of St. Fagan sumtime the Paroch 
Chirch." The present parish church was originally 
Norman, and, we learn from Leland, is dedicated to St. 
Mary. It appears, therefore, that, prior to its erection in 
the twelfth century, the chapel referred to was the original 
British parish church dedicated, as Leland states, to St. 
Fagan. At the beginning of this century the west gable 
of this ancient edifice, pierced with a rude lancet window, 
was still standing. In 1858, a parishioner, then 80 years 
of age, told me that he had assisted in taking down the 
crumbling ruins of the venerable fane. In excavating for 
garden purposes a wide trench a few feet deep on its 
site, the workmen came upon a rough stone sarcophagus, 
covered with a massive stone lid. All that was left of 
the decomposed corpse was a pulpy mass at the bottom ; 
but there was standing in it a small earthen vessel of 
rough make, with a long rectangular stone, its four sides 
being quite smooth. The roughness of this sarcophagus, 
the total disintegration of the bones as well as flesh of 
the corpse, the earthen vase, and the smooth-sided stone, 
which probably once bore an inscription, tend to show 
that this sepulchre, hewn out of a rock, was of the greatest 
antiquity, and that laid in it was the body of someone 
held in high honour. Who can tell whether the pulp 
found in that primeval cist was not composed of the dust 
of the first Principal of the college — the venerable Fagan 
himself? Alas 1 it was in vain that I made every effort 
at the time to trace out any of these relics, linking the 
present with so remote a past. About twenty years ago, 
when some old garden walls standing there, which, 
doubtless, had been built with the sacred stones of the 
old church, were taken down, I found several of the 
stones had been carefully shaped for more influential 
positions than they had occupied in the garden walls. 
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One, about 2 ft. square and 9 in. deep, had evidently been 
either the base or capital of a pillar, as on one face of it 
projected, in bold relief, a roughly-chiselled round mould- 
ing 18 or 20 in. in diameter. 

St. FagarCs Church. — Until 18G0 it consisted of a south 
porch containing stone seats, nave, chancel, and tower. 
The walls of the nave and chancel are chiefly Norman. 
Ennbedded in the masonry above the present segmental 
pointed doorway is the arch of the original Norman en- 
trance, and in the north and south walls of the chancel are 
preserved the arches of two Norman windows, facing each 
other. In the Decorated period the Norman chancel arch 
was replaced by a lofty one, so remarkably pointed as to 
always attract observation. The chancel was lengthened 
to an extent clearly marked by the junction of the ashlar 
masonry with the rubble work composing the older 
Norman walls, and five beautiful, decorated windows, also 
three extremely pretty sedilia, with an adjoining fenes- 
tilla, containing a piscina and stone credence-shelf, were 
placed in the chancel. It has a cradled roof, the wood- 
work of which is well moulded, and is further ornamented 
with bosses at the points of intersection of the purlins. 
On the north side of the altar is an aumbrey, and in the 
south wall of the chancel, near its arch, is a little arched 
niche, puzzling as to its use, owing to its position. A 
large Perpendicular window with three lights stands 
south of the nave ; its west jamb intersects tne Norman 
arch of the original window, and, projecting from the top 
of its east jamb, is a curiously-formed bracket of neatly- 
carved stone for supporting the rood-loft. The chief 
portion of a stoup remains near the doorway. Above the 
doorway outside is a niche. The tower, which stands 
west of the nave, bears its own date, 1750. In the centre 
merlon of the embattled parapet facing the west, a large 
stone is embedded, on which is carved in bold relief a lion 
rampant. Above the entrance to the porch is a sundial, 
dated 1622. In 1860, a large north aisle was added to the 
nave, when, in removing the accumulated coats of white- 
wash oflF the old walls, the Lord's Prayer was found in 
black-letter on the south of the chancel arch, and the 
Apostles' Creed on the north. 

The Norman Castle. — Sir Peter le Sore, one of the 
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twelve knights who accompanied Fitzhamon into Gla- 
morganshire in 1091, was assigned the manor of 
Peterston-super-Ely, with the manor of St. Fagan's. He 
lived at Peterston; hence the name. A Norman family, 
perhaps related to him, named de Vele, from Tortworth 
m Gloucestershire, a branch of which had also settled at 
Charfield in Gloucestershire, came to St. Fagan's as a 
tenant of the lordship. Robert de Vele appears to have 
been the first to come, which he did in 1299. In 1320, 
H. Liffon de Vele was lord of St. Fagan's, who was 
succeeded in this position by some generations of his 
posterity. The last of them who occupied the Castle was 
tir Peter de Vele. He married Hawise, the third and 
youngest daughter of Sir Matthew, the last of the le 
Sores, who was sheriff of this county in 1347. Owen 
Glyndwr, after laving siege to his Castle, eventually took 
it, and then celebrated his achievement by taking the 
poor knight s head off. Sir Peter de Vele, through his 
wife, who inherited the Castle and manor of St. Pagan's, 
became their absolute owner on the unhappy death of his 
father-in-law. By the Reports preservea in the Record 
Office, relating to the feudal rights of the King for the 
time being, and of the Earls of Gloucester as lords of 
Glamorgan, in the consolidated manors of St. Pagan's and 
Lysworney, it appears that by 1377 Sir Peter had aban- 
doned St. Pagan's to live with his relations at Charfield, 
doubtless in safer surroundings from the despoiled and 
implacable Welsh than was afforded him by the ward 
wall, though stout and high, of his Glamorgan residence. 
The last mention made of the Castle in conjunction with 
the manor of St. Pagan's in these Reports, which continue 
down to 1603, is one dated 1412. This proves that, 
though Glyndwr destroyed Peterston and St. George's 
Castles on one side, and the Bishop's Palace, with the 
Archdeacon's house at Llandaff on the other, he must 
have spared St. Pagan's Castle, as he left this county ten 
years prior to the date of that Report. Probably he did 
not thmk it worth his time to demolish it, seeing that it 
contained no hated Norman for him to decapitate, but per- 
haps only a poor Welsh vassal as a caretaker. The Reports 
referred to show that the de Veles retained possession of 
the manors of St. Pagan and Lysworney for at least 100 
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years after the family had withdrawn from this county, 
as in 1475 it is recorded that Robert Vele, Esq., of Char- 
field, left a daughter Alice sole heiress of St. Fagan's and 
Tortworth. She returned to her native neighoourhood 
by marrying David, or Sir David Matthew of Radyr, an 
important manor, having one of the few deer parks of 
that period, two miles north-east of St. Fagan's. Alice 
died in 1504, leaving four daughters co-heiresses, all of 
whom married and left this county. When Leiand visited 
St. Fagan's about 1535 he found the Castle partly in ruins. 
He thus notes : — " The Castelle of St. Fagan standith on 
a little hille, and a part of it yet standith. It was about 
a 60 yeare ago in the hands of one Davy Matthew, and 
then it came by heirs General to divers Copartioners. 
Beynon of the Forest of Dean hath a part of it." The 
property in 1578 was sold to a John Gwyn Gibbon, LL.D., 
a descendant of Sir Gilbert Payn of Pentrepayn, now 
Pentrebane, a farmhouse a little to the north of St. 
Fagan's village. He built the present manor house, 
called St. Fagan's Castle, on the site of the old Norman 
keep, and, except on the north side, within its outer 
wall, which is still standing. His grandson, Morgan 
Gibbon, sold it to William Herbert of the White Friars, 
Cardiff, who in 1616 again sold it to Sir Edward Lewis 
of the Van, an ancestor of Lord Windsor. When St. 
Fagan's Church was restored and enlarged in 1860, large 
slabs, if I recollect rightly, of slate were found under- 
neath the old Castle pew, bearing inscriptions to members 
of the Gibbon family. 

The most interesting object connected with the pre- 
sent building is a large leaden tank, a few years ago 
mounted on a stone pedestal in the centre of the walled 
enclosure fronting the entrance to the Castle. It is 
round, and measures 20 ft. in circumference by 3 ft. 8 in. 
in height. It has been pronounced, on good authority, 
to be " one of the largest and most beautifully executed 
specimens of ornamental lead-casting to be found any- 
where". A panel on one side of it contains the royal 
arms, with the date 1620 ; and another, on the opposite 
side, the arms of Sir Edward Lewis. 

The walls of the dining hall and of some of the other 
rooms are still lined with the old oak wainscoting. The 
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ceilings of the drawing-room and of the room above it 
are ornamented with an elaborately designed geometrical 
moulding. But the most interesting feature in the build- 
ing is a tine oak mantelpiece in the drawing-room, which 
reaches to the ceiling. In its centre is a shield bearing 
twenty-five quarterings of the arms of the Lewis family. 
This interesting heraldic relic would possibly have been 
lost but for a Cardiff archaeologist, a Dr. Reece, who took 
charge of it about fifty years ago or upwards, before the 
Castle had been occupied by any of the Clive family. 
When Lord Windsor's father came, after his marriage, 
to reside at St. Fagan's, it was supposed (much to his 
vexation) that the central ornament of the mantelpiece 
had been stolen or destroyed, until Dr. Reece, to Mr. 
Clive's great gratification, produced this remarkable 
shield in excellent preservation. 

Charles Fs Visit to St. Fagan^s. — On the 29th of July 
1645, Charles I, who was then a guest of Sir Philip Mor- 
gan of Ruperra Castle, attended by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Earl of Lindsay, High Chamberlain, Earl of Lich- 
field, Lord Kernwagh, and his regiment of body-guards, 
came from Ruperra to Cardiff Castle, where he dined 
with the Governor, Sir Timothy Tyrrell, and in the after- 
noon proceeded to St. Fagan s, to meet there, by previous 
appointment, the men of Glamorgan. Great must have 
been his alarm to find, awaiting his arrival, the gentle- 
men of the county, in a body, on horseback, with the 
commonalty to the number of 4,000 (or, according to 
another account, 5,000), drawn up in battle-array, winged 
with horse, and having a reserve. 

A consciousness of the King's weakness, and of their 
own strength, emboldened them to make their complaints 
to his Majesty fearlessly. They demanded in a contu- 
melious manner, as a condition of their taking up arms 
for him, that the Papists should be driven out of the 
country, that the Governor and garrison of Cardiff should 
be replaced by their own men, and that £7,000 arrears 
demanded by Sir Charles Gerard, Major-General of the 
King's forces in South Wales, should be relinquished. 
" The King", it is stated, " answered fair, and said they 
should have all reasonable contentment." Thereupon one 
of the countrymen, as stated by a historian of the Par- 
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Hamentery cause then present, boldly declared to the 
King his distrust of his Majesty's promise, citing former 
breaches of faith as his warranty. The King then with- 
drew for the night ; but the negotiations were continued 
for two days more at Cefn On, the mountain to be seen 
direct north of Cardiff, when terms which are well known 
were agreed upon, satisfactory to both parties. 

Hichard Symonds, who was in the King's body-guard, 
attended his Majesty to St. Fagan's. He was an archae- 
ologist, and a good one too, for in his movements with 
the King he kept a sharp look-out for every object of 
interest, and noted it down in a neatly written diary 
now to be seen in the British Museum. He evidently 
had a greater love of heraldry, genealogy, and kindred 
subjects, than of blood-shedding. He availed himself of 
the opportunity, while his Sovereign was parleying with 
his refractory subjects, to visit the church to see what he 
could there see, and describes a coat of arms, in the 
chancel window, of the Clare family. He gives also a 
sketch of the arms of the Lewis family, and describes a 
far-famed spring in the Castle grounds in these words : 
"In the orchard of this howse, under an old ewe-tree, is 
a spring or well, within the rock, called St. Faggin's 
Well. Many resort from all parts to drink it for the 
falling sickness (epilepsy), and cure them at all seasons. 
Many come a year after they have drunk of it, and relate 
their cure ever since." The spring is still there, but its 
pure, sparkling water, which gushes from beneath the 
rock into a pellucid little pool, has either lost its healing 
virtues, or this faithless generation has lost all belief in 
the efficacy. 

I'he Battle of St. Fagans. — Want of time compels me 
to make a cursory reference only to the Battle of St. Fa- 
gan's. This, however, I regret the less as the particu- 
lars are so generally known. The battle was fought a 
little to the north-west of the village, on May 8th, 1648, 
between 8,000 raw, ill- armed Welsh royalists, under the 
command of Major-General Laughan, Col. Rice Powell, 
and Major-General Stradling of St. Donat's Castle, and 
3,000 Parliamentarians, well trained and experienced 
fighting-men, under the chief command of Captain Hor- 
ton, who was supported by Col. Okey. 
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Both Sides were hastening to seize St. Fagan's as an 
advantageous base for the former to attack, and the lat- 
ter to cover CardiflF, then held by Col. Prichard of Llan- 
caiach for the Parliament. Horton, who had marched 
from Brecon, forestalled the Royalists by a few hours 
only, as they had reached St. Nicholas, about three miles 
west of St. Fagan s, when he entered the village to find 
in it none but women and children, as the men had 
joined the Royalist army. 

Finding that Horton had gained possession of St. Fa- 
gan's, the Welsh withdrew to Fonmon ; but seeing that 
they were not followed, they determined to march at 
once to St. Fagan's, with the view of disposing of Hot- 
ton before the arrival of Cromwell, who was hastening to 
support him, and had already reached Monmouth. 

As early as seven o'clock in the morning of Monday 
the 8th of May they were drawn out in order of battle, 
in an advantageous position about half a mile from the 
village. Horton at once gave them battle, and after a 
terrible slaughter of two hours' duration completely 
routed them. He took 2,000 prisoners, including many 
officers, and his cavalry mercilessly cut down sul they 
could overtake of the remainder in a pursuit of some 
miles. That fell two hours' carnage left seven hundred 
widows in this county, and sixty-five in St. Fagan's alone. 
These, it is said, were obliged to reap the corn the ensu- 
ing summer, so divested was the neighbourhood of male 
labour. 

Parliament deemed the victory of St. Fagan's of so 
much consequence that they appointed the Wednesday 
of the following week as a day of national thanksgiving, 
and they ordered one Master W illiam Bridge of Yarmouth 
to preach the sermon before them that dav at St. Marga- 
ret s, Westminster. Parliament subsequently thanked him 
for the great pains he took in the sermon, and ordered 
him to print it. I possess a copy. 

The following are some local traditions and particulars 
I have gleaned of the battle. The glebe field at the back 
of my house is called '* Cae Meirch", or Horses' Field, 
owing to Horton's cavalry horses having been kept toge- 
ther in it the night before the battle. 

The Welsh, it is said, had not seen cannon before that 
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battle. Some small balls, about seven pounds in weight, 
have been ploughed up in the battlefield. 

A few years before I came to St. Fagan's, a farmer, 
who loved straight furrows more than archaeology, re- 
moved from about his fields large stones which marked 
the spots where some men of distinction had fallen and 
were buried. 

An intelligent old parishioner informed me that he 
had been tola by a farmer who died in 1842, aged eighty- 
nine, that when he came as a young man to the Stock- 
land Farm, on which the battle was mainly fought, he 
had occasion, in removing a hedge, to cut down a large 
hollow trunk of an oak-tree. When it fell to the ground 
he found, to his surprise, it was full of rusty swords and 
muskets and other small-arms. My informant, when a 
boy, was leading horses engaged in ploughing on the 
field of battle, when something impeded the progress of 
the plough. On examination it was found to be one of 
the two-pronged pikes, with a socket for receiving the 
shaft, with which the country blacksmiths had armed 
many of the loyalists. 

On the outskirts of the battlefield is a tumulus 25 or 
80 ft. in diameter. On cutting a trench to the centre of 
it I found remains of a cremation, — a thick layer of char- 
coal intermingled with half-charred bones. As it would 
be most difficult to dig graves there, owing to rock being 
so near the surfiswe of the ground, the bodies of those 
slain in that part of the battlefield may have been burnt 
and then covered with a mound of earth. 

There is a story told, and very generally believed in 
the neighbourhood, of a farmer (recently deceased) who, 
on taking the Stockland Farm, was obliged to borrow 
money to stock it. A few months after he came into 
residence he not only repaid the sum borrowed, but was 
found afterwards to have a good supply of cash. The 
explanation given is that the farmer found in the con- 
cealed foot of a stocking a large hoard of gold, which is 
supposed to have been placed there by some one prior to 
the battle, who was killed in it. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TALLEY ABBEY. 

BT STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, XSQ^ F.S.A. 
{Bead at the Cardiff Congrtu, 1892.) 

On the main road from Llandeilo to Lampeter, about 
seven miles from the former place, stands tne village of 
Talley, situated in a narrow valley on the watershed of 
two small streams, one flowing into the Cothie, north- 
wards, and the other southwards into the Towy. 

In the churchyard are the ruins of what is left above 
ground of the church of the Abbey of Talley, consisting 
of two arches of the central tower and a fragment of the 
wall of the north transept. The eastern face of the 
tower remains fairly complete to its summit, and on its 
northern side it rises above the water-table of the north 
transept roof. A portion of the internal walls of the 
presbytery could also be traced ; but with these excep- 
tions nothing more was to be seen before the excavations 
were commenced. 

At the recent meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association I read a psmer descriptive of the ruins, and 
my friend Mr. Edward Owen also contributed an account 
of so much as is at present known of the history of the 
Abbey. Mr. Edward Owen said " that of none of the 
Welsh religious foundations of the Middle Ages had 
there been preserved a clear and connected history, or 
the graphic chronicles that imparted human interest to 
the story of several English houses." ** Talley was more 
than usually unfortunate, the only published documents 
relating to it being those contained in the last edition of 
Dugdale's Monasticon. Even the religious Order to which 
it had belonged had been a subject of dispute. Dugdale 
thought it had been a Benedictine house, and his latest 
editors had not troubled to inquire into the point for 
themselves. A Cambridge MS. styled it Cistercian.^ 
Leiand thought it had belonged to the Preemonstraten- 
sian Order, an opinion in which Bishop Tanner concurred. 
It would now be settled for good that Talley was " Pr?e- 
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monstratensian from its foundation (with a slight inter- 
mission) to its fall." I cannot say that I entirely agree 
with Mr. Owen upon this point. 

" Of its founder, of the date when its inmates were 
introduced into Carmarthenshire, or the Abbey buildings 
commenced, no fresh documentary evidence could be ad- 
duced. It had been conjectured, and, no doubt, rightly, 
that it was founded by Prince Rhys ab Gruffudd, who 
received the title of Justiciar of South Wales from 
Henry II, and who died in 1196 or 1197. He was the 
founder of Strata Florida, and a large benefactor to Whit- 
land, both Cistercian abbeys. 

This was the popular monastic Order in Wales, and 
they might have been recommended to the Princes of 
Wales, not alone because of their religious austerity, but 
also for their devotion to agricultural pursuits. The 
Pr»monstratensian Order, an offshoot from that of the 
Augustinian Canons, was introduced into England in 1143. 

The Austin Canons were distinguished from the 
monks in being in Holy Orders, and in being attached 
to particular churches. The naves of all their churches 
were parochial. The monks were originally no more 
than laymen, bound by vows spontaneously assumed ; 
but when the appropriation of parochial churches com- 
menced, it became customary for some of them to take 
priest's orders ; and at a still later period it was usual 
for all monks to become priests. 

The Prsemoustratensians resembled the Cistercians in 
their love for solitary places, and in their attention to 
agriculture. TaUey occupied a typical Cistercian site, 
the arrangement of its buildings being more after the 
regular Cistercian plan than was usual with Praemonstra- 
tensian houses. Their early foundations always com- 
prised separate houses for men and women ; and though 
it was not possible to show that canonesses had ever 
lived at Talley, the likelihood of such a thing was greatly 
strengthened by the reference in early Welsh gen^ogies 
to an abbess of Talley. 

It was unfortunate that Giraldus Cambrensis did not 
mention Talley in his account of his journey through 
Wales with Archbishop Baldwin in 1187, and he (Mr. 
Owen) thought it showed that Talley was not then in 

3* 
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existence. It must, however, have been established 
before Giraldus' death, which took place in 1223, because 
in his last written work. Speculum JScclesice, he gave an 
interesting account of the high-handed proceedings of 
the Abbot of Whitland against a **poor house of Canons 
of the Praemonstratensian Order", culminating in their 
forcible ejection and the seizure of their house by the 
Cistercians. The Canons appealed to Hubert Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and afterwards to the Pope, and eventu^ 
ally regained their possessions. Now Hubert died in 
1205, and as he (Mr. Owen) considered the house could 
not have been founded before 1190, it brought the exact 
date of that foundation within narrow limits, and also 
showed that the Cistercians had not remained long in 
possession. 

In 1208 they came upon the first express mention of 
Talley, in which year King John confirmed to it a grant 
pf lands in the modem parish of Llanegwad. In 1215 
the Abbot, Gervase or lorwerth, was elected Bishop of 
St. David's. He was probably the Abbot during the 
troubles with the Cistercians. 

In 1291 the income of the house was £8:16:6 per 
ann. (about £230 of our money), compared with over 
£2,600 for Strata Florida, and nearly £1,200 for Whit- 
land. 

The Abbey fared badly during the struggles that ter- 
minated with the complete conquest of Wales in 1282, 
and in the 13th of Edward 1 it was placed under the 
" paternal jurisdiction" of Welbeck, the chief of the Eng- 
lish Praemonstratensian houses. In 1332 it obtained 
several important gifts in the parishes of Llansadwm, 
Llansawyl, Cynwil Caio, and the Grange of Cerrig Cen- 
nen ; but its chief wealth lay in the tithes, or in the 
sums produced by their ferm of the many churches which 
had been appropriated to the Abbey. Of these, the 
church of Llandeilo was the most important; and several 
pmall chapels were also mentioned in the Inspeximus 
Charter published by Dugdale, which seemed to have 
been abandoned before the Abbey itself was dissolved. 

There was at the Record Office a petition of Rhys ab 
Meredydd ab Rhys Gryg, who was e^secuted in 1291 as 
a rebel, asserting that his father, the founder ^f the 
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Abbey, had always received the homage of the Abbot ; 
but that the King's bailiffs of Dvnevor bad diverted the 
suits done by the Abbot from the said Rhys, for which 
he prayed justice. This claim of the founder could only 
have meant that Meredydd ab Rhys was of the founder s 
family, and was the patron of the house. 

The Canons of Talley no doubt suffered from the eco- 
nomic disturbances produced by the ** Black Death". 

In 1382 Richard II issued a commission to inc^uire into 
the losses sustained by the Abbey, the restoration of its 
property, and the repair of its buildings. This commis- 
sion was renewed in 1392. 

Notwithstanding the lawlessness of the times the 
Canons clung to tneir property, and in 1429 obtained a 
confirmation of the charter of Edward III. It had been 
stated that the Abbot of Talley was the chief instrument 
in determining the adherence of Sir Rhys ap Thomas to 
the cause of ETenry of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII." 

The above brief synopsis of Mr. Owen's excellent paper 

fives all the documentaiy evidence of the history of 
alley Abbey at present known ; but it is hoped that 
further researches may bring to light other documents 
which may illustrate more fully \he annals of one of the 
most important of the Welsh monasteries. 

Until the year 1772 the Abbey church, or some part 
of it, was used as the parish church of Talley; but being 
found too large for the purpose, and having become much 
dilapidated, the parishioners took down the greater por- 
tion of the building, and with the materials erected the 
present church, which stands on the north side of the 
site of the Monastery. The demolition of the Abbey 
church resulted in the entire structure falling into decay, 
and, as in nearly every similar case, it became a quarry 
from whence the neighbouring buildings were erected. 
Wherever there was a piece of freestone, in buttress, 
angle, pier, or arch, there the crowbar was at work 
wrenching it away ; and gradually, piece by piece, the 
entire fabric, with the exceptions already mentioned, dis- 
appeared, and all that remained was a mass of crumbling 
d&yris overgrown with brambles and trees, whilst some 
portions of the structure had been levelled, and forms a 
part of the existing churchyard. - 
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It was early in February last that the Vicar of Talley, 
the Rev. J. H. Lloyd, and the two churchwardens, Sir 
James Drummond of Edwinsford, and D. Long Price, 
Esq., of Talley House, invited the writer of this paper to 
inspect the site of the Abbey, and advise as to its excava- 
tion. Great credit is due to these gentlemen for having 
taken the initiative in the exploration of the ruins. 

We commenced operations by exploring some portions 
of the Abbey church, which, with a part of the cloister- 
garth, is nearly all within the area of the churchyard, in 
this respect resembling Strata Florida. Nearly the whole 
of the conventual buudings are outside the churchyard ; 
and the site of these being occupied by a modem farm- 
house and homestead, they have entirely disappeared^ 

We first of all traced the line of the nortn transept, 
and found that from 3 to 8 ft. in height of the walls still 
remained covered over with the fallen dSbris of the build- 
ing. Subsequent excavations revealed that in the north 
transept there were three chapels, and it is probable that 
there were the same number m the south transept. The 
internal and external walls of the north transept have 
been all cleared down to floor-level, and so far as regards 
this portion of the building the excavation is complete* 

The results obtained by the excavation of the north 
transept are most interesting and encouraging. In each 
of the chapels have been found the bases of altars, and 
portions ot the original tile-pavements of plain red, blue, 
and buff glazed tiles. The foot-pace in front of the altars 
has had the tiles laid diagonally to the lines of the build- 
ing, the remainder of the floors of the chapels being laid 
in parallel lines to the north and south walls. The whole 
of the north transept has apparently been similarly 
paved, but the tiles have all been removed. 

In the north-east angle of the north transept we dis- 
covered a newel-staircase, which was the approach to the 
ringing-loft of the tower and to the triforium. The nave 

was liffhted bv clerestory windows. A similar staircase 

«i iti 11 

in the larger chapel apparently led to a chamber over. 

In this chapel we found the splay of the east window, 
and a recess with a pointed freestone arch, probably used 
as an aumbry ; and there is an opening into the presby- 
tery, which has been subsequently blocked up; 
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The lengthening of this chapel, and the insertion of 
the staircase, is apparently a later addition, the eastern 
wall not being bonded into the north wall of the presby- 
tery. 

Against the western wall of the north transept is a 
mass of masonry which looks like the base of an altar* 
tomb, and the two smaller wing-walls north and south 
of it may have carried some portion of the canopy. If 
not for this purpose, it is somewhat difficult to say what 
else it was intended for. 

In tracing the external face of the east wall of the 
presbytery, the angle-buttresses were found, with boldly 
splayed bases, the splay being continuous round the ex- 
ternal walls of this portion of the church. We also found 
the' foundations of two buttresses dividing the east 
window into a triplet. It had probably narrow lancet- 
lights and a roll-moulding round the jambs and arches. 
Several fragments of this moulding were found among 
the ddbris. 

A detached building with a doorway from the exterior, 
abutting on the south wall of the presbytery, has been 
traced externally, but at present we cannot say if it com- 
municates with the presbytery. 

The south wall of the soutn transept has been traced 
so far as is shown in black on the plan, and sufficient 
indications to prove that there are probably three chapels 
in this transept* 

All the chapels had plain, semicircular barrel-vaults, 
the spring of which, and some portion of the vaulting, 
are still . remaining in both chapels adjoining the presby- 
tery. 

The whole of the face of the south wall of the south 
aisle has been excavated. The doorway opening into the 
eastern walk of the cloister has been found. It was 
blocked up when the Abbey was used as the parish 
church of Talley, at which time the doorway opening into 
the centre of the south aisle was apparently cut through, 
and the first four bays of the Abbey church, together 
with the space below the tower, formed the nave of the 
parish church. At the same time the whole of the east- 
em arch of the tower was blocked up with a thin wall, 
a chancel-arch built therein, with a window over, and the 
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small chancel erected within the presbjrtery, as shown 
upon the plan. 

Continuing our excavations westward, we were fortu- 
nate enough to discover the south-western angle of the 
Abbey church, and the fexje of the buttress of the respond 
ef the south arcade. The excavations have not yet been 
carried far enough to determine the position of the west 
doorway, or the north-west angle of the north aisle ; and 
it is somewhat doubtful whether the north aisle was ever 
built. That it was a part of the original plan there can 
be no doubt, as there is still in existence, ag^nst the 
west wall of the north transept, the water-table of the 
lean-to roof and the projecting bond-stones of the north 
wall. 

The excavations in the nave have been confined to 
tracing four of the piers of the north arcade ; and it is 
found that the dimensions of the church, as determined 
by the length of the nave, give an arcade of eight arches. 
These piers stand about 6 ft. above the floor-level, being 
cut off just below the turf of the churchyard. The nave, 
therefore, when excavated, will have its arcade-piers and 
walls standing from 6 to 8 ft. high. 

Between the piers of the north arcade is a thinner 
wall, which I am inclined to think was the screen-wall 
dividing the north aisle from the nave. At present we 
do not know if a similar wall exists in the south arcade. 
At Tin tern such a wall exists, and it was also found at 
Strata Florida enclosing the choir of the conversi. Assum- 
ing that the north aisle was never built, this, in that 
case, was the external north wall of the church. Until 
the excavation of the whole of the west front and nave 
is completed, it is impossible to give an opinion upon 
this pomt. 

The traces of foundations on the line of the north wall 
of the north aisle are also somewhat puzzling. Where 
the set-off is shown they are apparently the external wall 
of some building with a splayed base, but are in such a 
fragmentary condition that it is not possible to say 
whether they may not be the remains of some earlier 
building which stood upon the site before the commence- 
ment of the erection of the church of Talley Abbey. 

It will be interesting to compare the dimensions of the 
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chureh of TaJley with that at Strata Florida, and we find 
that— 

Length of 

Breadth TncieplB Bieadcb Sqmre Lenslli 

of Nare InclndlnE of of I«n- of 

Total LenfTtb aad Centra Tran- tern of Prea- 

Leuslh. oINave. Allien Tower, lepU. Tower, hytery. 

Strata Florida Abl«y 213 .- 133 t .. 61 .. 117 3 .. 28 D .. 28 .. 18 4 

TalleyAbber . . 338 3 .. 143 .. 82 e .. 113 3 .. » O .. 29 D .. 41 B 

The nave-arcades at Strata Florida coosiated of seven 
arches ; at Talley there appears to have been eight. 



Although the dimensioiiB of Talley Abhey are, with 
the exception of the length of the transepts from north 
to south, and of the presbytery from east to west, in ex- 
cess of those at Strata Florida, we have a complete 
absence of the magnificent transitional architecture, the 
lovely carving, the elaborate and beautiful tile-pavements, 
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and the great variety of variously coloured freestone 
which distinguished tne work at Strata Florida, and ia7 
stead thereof we have plain, square piers and simple, 
pointed arches of rough rubble-masonry of the plainest 
possible character ; and so far, not a fragment of carved 
work has turned up. The pavements are plain, glazed 
tiles of the commonest character ; and only two speci- 
mens have yet been found of somewhat rude, incised tiles. 

The only moulded, freestone work at present discovered 
are the angles of the north-eastern pier of the tower, 
which for a height of some 15 or 20 ft. from the base has 
a plain, three-quarter round moulding, stopped just above 
a plain, chamfered base of early transitional character. 
The east window of the presbytery appears also to have 
had a similar moulding carried round its external angles. 

Some fragments of stained glass found during the ex- 
cavations prove that the windows were glazed with 
painted glass, and the walls appear to have been plastered 
throughout, and decorated in colour. 

Therefore, although Talley possessed one of the largest 
monastic churches in Wales, it was evidently of the 
plainest and most simple type of architecture ; and its 
plain, pointed arches must have resembled those in the 
churches of Llandewi Brefi and Llanbadarn Fawr, in Car- 
diganshire, in their massiveness and simple severity of 
outline. 

In the present early stage of the excavations it would 
be premature to draw conclusions from the results already 
obtained, but I would particularly wish to point out that 
the church was evidently designed upon the ordinary 
Cistercian plan ; that whoever were the firet builders, 
they commenced with the intention of building a church 
of more ornamental character than they were able to 
complete, as appears from the work in the lower part of 
the north- western pier of the tower, and in the quoins of 
the east end of the presbytery, which were all of finely 
dressed freefiitone. Evidently, as the work proceeded, 
funds did not come in as fast as was expected, and they 
were compelled to be satisfied with the local stone, aban- 
don the use of freestone, dispense with the services of 
the freestone mason, and be content to complete their 
church with local materials, and possibly local labour. 
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I would, therefore, venture to suggest the possibility 
that the first builders were the Cistercians, who for some 
reasons abandoned the work ; then came the Praemon- 
stratensians, who completed it, and somewhat altered the 
Cistercian plan ; and after that the Cistercians may have 
endeavoured to resume possession about 1190 and 1200, 
as mentioned in Mr. Owen's paper, but were defeated in 
their object by the PrsBmonstratensians, who remained 
in possession until the Dissolution. 
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MERCHANTS' MARKS. 

BT CECIL T. DAYIS. 
(Bead ISih May 1892.) 

Mbrghants' marks have interested many, and there Is on 
record that in 1825 Mr, Samuel Woodward read a paper 
on the subject before the Society of Antiquaries. He 
intended to publish an account of the seventy he had col- 
lected; but tne work, so far as I know, never was printed ; 
his MSS. were in the hands of Mr. Hudson Gumey in 
1860. In 1839 Mr. Charles Frost prepared a paper on 
merchants' marks, which he read before the Hull Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and was printed in The Hull 
Packet, 22 Nov. 1839. Mr. J. J. Howard wrote to Notes 
and Queries, and stated that he had possession of Mr. 
Frost's collection. In 1850 Mr. W. C. Ewing read a 
paper entitled *^ Notices of the Norwich Merchant-Marks" 
before the Norfolk and Norwich Archseolo^cal Society, 
which is printed in vol. iii of their Originat Papers ; he 
stated that he had consulted the Woodward MSS. men- 
tioned above. In 1887 Mr. J. G. Waller exhibited fifty- 
one rubbings, of which forty-seven had a cross for a 
foundation, before the Society of Antiquaries. About the 
same time, and possibly earlier in the year, Mr. H. K. S. J. 
Saunderson read a paper called "Some Remarks upon Mer- 
chants' Marks in Connection with Monumental Brasses", 
before the Cambridge University Association of Brass 
Collectors. It appeared in their Transactions of Febru- 
ary, and the list of marks, with a page of illustrations, in 
the September Number of the same year, 1888. 

This does not claim, by any means, to be an exhaustive 
list of papers on Merchants' Marks, for I have not in- 
cluded that interesting plate facing p. 384, and the ac- 
companying letterpress, in vol. xxxvii of the Archceologia. 
Moreover, many illustrations and allusions are scattered 
up and down the pages of the Archceclogical Journal, 
though in our Journal these do not so often appear. 
The various works on monumental brasses have oeen 
searched, and some marks are therein figured. 
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We all know, and have laughed at, the anecdote of 
** Bill Stumps his mark", so inimitably told by " Our 
Mutual Friend" Dickens ; but T wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the mai*ks used by the merchants in "y* olden 
time' . About 1894 an unknown writer issued a poem in 
alliterative verse, which he called Pierce the Ploughman's 
Crede. He so termed it as Langland's Piers the Plough- 
man was then very popular. From the Crede the follow- 
ing well known lines are taken : 

** Wide windows y-wrougbt ; y-written foil thick. 
Shining with shapen shields to shewen about, 
With marks of merchants j-meddled between. 
Mo than twenty and two twice y-nnmbered. 
There is none herald that hath swiche a roll." 

(GenUeman*s Maganne, 1889, ii, 632.) 

That most interesting subject, masons' marks, falls not 
within my province, nor do I intend to include those 
mercantile emblems illustrative of crafts or trades. I 
need scarcely remind such a Society as this of that 
famous graveyard now called the llowff of Dundee, 
where may be seen the scissors on the tomb of a tailor, 
the loom or shuttle on that of a weaver, and the com- 
passes and square on that of a mason, etc. Jervise, in 
his Memoiials of Angus^ writes, "Although these marks 
are to be seen in different parts of the country, perhaps 
no single place contains so many and such oddly designed 
specimens as the Howff of Dundee." 

Quite unwillingly I am compelled to omit a variety of 
well known marks, as, for example, bell-marks, hall- 
marks, pewter-marks, pottery-marks, printers' marks, re- 
buses, sheep-marks, swan- marks, and those house-marks 
(relics of olden time) still to be found on the continent of 
Europe. 

Here I should like to digress a little from my subject, 
and merely mention that the charges on some of the 
Polish shields much resemble the marks now under con- 
sideration. It was asserted by Michelsen, in his Samm-^ 
iung Altdithmarscher Rechtsquellen (1842), that the arms 
of Pope Hadrian VI, a Netherlander, were formed of 
house-marks. 

I also show a sheet containing the marks appended to 
an ordinance for marking barrels, 7 Hen. V (1420), and 
preserved by the Coopers Company. 
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We must not overlook the fact that reading and writ- 
ing were practically unknown among any but what are 
still euphoniously termed the " educated" classes ; but 
every one, even the most dense dullard, would recognise 
the mark. At the present time many things are known 
by the marks upon them. The advantage then, as well 
as now, of a mark is that it may be understood at a 
glance. You may have noticed recently in the papers 
that in France an engineer has devised a plan by wnich 
every railway carriage shall be so marked that a passen- 
ger can easily recognise the carriage in which he is travel- 
ling, and not, as now, have to remember a number often 
consisting of several figures. 

I jnereiy wish to direct your attention to those lineal 
figures of various and quaint designs, in right or even 
bent lines, which are known as Merchants' Marks. Favyn, 
in Le ThSdtre d'Honneur (published at Paris in 1623), 
mentions the " marks or notes of trades and professions 
which were used"; and " merchants (for their honour) 
were allowed to bear the first letters of their names and 
surnames interlaced with a cross'' in lieu of arms. 
, Marks were recognised at an early date by Act of Par- 
liament, e.gr., in the two statutes of uncertain date, one 
of which may be 51 Henry III (1266), or 13 Edward I 
(1285), and the other, 1 4 Edward I ( 1 286). In the former 
it is enacted that *' every baker shall have a mark (^^- 
nuTo) of his own for each sort of bread"; and the latter, 
speaking of " bondsmen", stipulates ** each shall have a 
seal" {e ke checun eyt seal). The former custom may be 
noted in the Old Usages of Worcester (fourteenth cen- 
tury), when it was required that " euerych bakere habbe 
hys seal y-knowe vpon hys loflF". In 37 Edward III, c. vii 
(.1363), every master goldsmith ** shall have a mark by 
himself' {un merche a par lui). Various other Acts could 
be cited, but these will suffice, though attention may be 
directed to a judgment delivered in 22 Eliz., when Mr. 
Justice Doddridge stated : — 

''An action was brought upon the case in Common Pleas, by a 
clothier, that whereas he had gained reputation by the making of 
his cloth, by reason whereof he had great utterance, to his great 
benefit and profit ; and that he used to set his mark to his cloth, 
whereby it should be known to be his cloth ; and another clothier 
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perceiving it, used the same mark to his ill made cloth, on purpose 
to deceive, and it was resolved that an action did well lie." 

An event which not unfrequently happens now ; for 
the law deals severely with those who infringe on the 
trade-marks of others. 

Again, in 25 Eliz., a jury at Seaford, Sussex, presented 
John Camber " for markyng of thre ducks of Edwd. War- 
wickes, & two ducks of Symon Brighte, with his owne 
marke, & cutting out their markes." 

I am not prepared to endorse the opinion which some 
hold, that these merchants* marks had no more significa- 
tion than the trade-marks registered at the present time, 
though these not unseldom have an allusion to the goods 
they identify. The question as to whether they were 
intended to avert the ''evil eye" hardly falls within my 
scope, though the oft recurrence of a cross in some shape 
or other would tempt one to attribute to these marks a 
protective influence. It is very convenient to say that 
symbols imperfectly understood are intended to avert the 
evil eye. 

As to the origin of these merchants' marks authorities 
differ. As I have just said, in early days the art of writ- 
ing was practically unknown to ordinary people, and the 
result was that to documents the signatories nad to affix 
their marks. These marks or signs were very arbitrary, 
and it has been suggested that in some instances tne 
sign or mark was stamped. In an early number of the 
Edinburgh Review is an illustration of the mark which 
Gundisalvo Tellez affixed to a charter dated 840. Twenty- 
seven years after his widow, Flamula, granted the town 
of Pedrenales to the Abbot and monks of CardeOa for 
the good of her husband's soul ; and the sign, which she 
made with her own hand (" manu propria signum tm- 
pressT') is the same as that which was made by Gundi- 
salvo. It might interest those who are trying to trace the 
origin of printing, as to whether the term impressi had 
in the ninth century the same meaning, " printed", as it 
now possesses ; for the widow, Flamula, evidently inhe- 
rited and used the same stamp as Gundisalvo had '' im- 
pressed" on the charter of 840. Other examples could 
be quoted,^ and one is tempted to inquire whether the 
so-called inventors of printing only resuscitated and 
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improved the art of their Gothic ancestors. But I must 
not wander too far, though I should like to call your 
attention to the marks on various old charters ; and of a 
later date,^ to a page in the churchwardens' account 
books of Wandsworth, where the parishioners in vestry 
assembled " sette their markes" to show that they ap- 
proved of the agreement then and there recited. 

In the town chest at Seaford is a document referring 
to lands known as the " Salts and Beame Lands". The 
last sentence runs thus : 

"And for the confirmation and truith of this matter wee, whose 
names are underwritten, have subscribed our markes, and will be 
deposed hereuppon, yf we shall at any time hereafter be lawfallie 
called." 

Many other instances could be adduced similar to the 
foregoing, where the mark was recognised to bind a man 
as effectually as the signature did. 

I should also just like to notice the thumb or finger- 
mark of the artisan, to which Lord Rosebery feelingly 
alluded at a Public Library meeting at Battersea. Speak- 
ing of the thumb-mark reminds one of the derivation of 
the Latin word poUiceor (I promise), from pollex, a thumb, 
as the thumb was placed on the paper when a promise^ 
was made; and, again, of the method used by the Chinese 
for recognising criminals, by taking an impression of the 
thumb. 

Of such importance were these marks considered, and 
at an early date too, that we find on the same memorial 
both the arms of the deceased and his merchant's mark. 
From this I am inclined to think that the mark was 
very much underrated in the following sentence taken 
from the Harl. MSS., " Theys be none armys but a marke 
as merchants use, for every name may take hyme a 
marke, but not armys without an herawde or purcy- 
vaunte"; for even those who had the right to bear arms 
did not consider their mark of inferior importance. In 
the county of Gloucester, as well as elsewhere, several 
instances of this occur. Take, for example, that well- 
known brass at Chipping Campden, William Grevel, " flos 
mercatorum lanarum tocius Anglise", 1401, and his wife 

1 25 May 1578. 

^ A finger is now placed on tbe seal when any deed has to be deli- 
vered to another. 

XS99 4 
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Marion, 1386. Their effigies are under a double canopy. 
In the pediment of each is his merchant's mark (1), whilst 
between the finials and pinnacles are four shields with 
the following arms : Sable, on a cross engrailed or, five 
pellets within a bordure engrailed of the second ; a mullet 
of the second in the dexter quarter for difference. 

In 1882 I rubbed the detached portions of the brass to 
John Barstaple (1411) and his wife Isabella. In Bristol 
Past and Present is a sketch of the brass when in situ, 
and under the feet of the husband was his mark (2), and 
under those of his wife her arms, though not in a lozenge. 

Turn to the tomb of William Canynge (1474) in St. 
Mary Redcliff, Bristol, whereon are found sculptured 
both his arms and his mark. 

In St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, is the brass of John Jay 
(c. 1480) and his wife Joan. Over the husband, and 
beneath the daughters, are shields charged with a fuller s 
bat (so Haines suggests); and above the wife, and below 
the sons, are shields with his merchant's mark (7). 

On the brass of Thomas Bushe, at Northleach (1526), 
is his mark (12), also the arms of the Merchants of the 
Staple of Calais. It often happened that arms of a com- 
pany appeared on the same memorial as a merchant's 
mark, and sometimes were even on the same shield. 

No. 23 is from the brass of John Perry and wife, 1524. 
St. John, Maddermarket, Norwich. 

On a grant of four acres in " Fynsburie field juxta 
Bonhill", dated March 25, 1583, is the signature of Sir 
William Alleyn, Lord Mayor in 1 571. On the seal appears 
his mark, though he was entitled to bear coat-armour. 

On the oak mantelpiece in Sir John Spender*s house in 
Canonbury was carved his mark, whilst his coat of arms 
occurs in other places in the same building. 

Such examples as I have just quoted might be easily 
multiplied. 

The mark was sometimes impaled with a personal coat 
of arms, or formed part of the charge of a shield. You 
may remember the well-known example of John Halle of 
Salisbury. The seal of Bartholomew Elys of Great Yar- 
mouth (17 Rich. II) has the family arms with the sub- 
stitution of his merchant's mark for the cinquefoil in base. 

At the time when the Goth affixed the quaint mark 
as his signature, it was the custom of the Roman empe- 
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ror to draw a monogram, and of the Saxon churl to put 
a cross, and to this I am inclined to attribute the origin 
of the merchant s mark used by the woolmen of the 
Cotteswold Hills and of other parts of England. Some 
may press the matter more closely by connecting the 
" wool" with the Agnus Dei, and suggest that the 
streamers from the shaft derive their origin from the 
small flag borne by the '*Lamb" when symbolical of Our 
Lord. As St. John Baptist was the patron Saint of wool- 
merchants, it would be a fitting device to use his staflf as 
a symbol of putting the goods under his care.^ 

In the Ewing Collection^ it may be noticed that the 
same mark was often used by one family, but differenced, 
as in heraldry, for the different members of the same. 
The marks of the Peacock family, at Coggleshall, afford 
a good example. (Nos. 19, 20, 21.) 

The older merchants' marks may be roughly divided 
into three classes, — 1, those that have a cross (generally 
a Latin cross) as a principal element ; 2, those with a 
figure resembling the Arabic numeral 4 turned back- 
wards or forwards ; 3, a monogram compounded of the 
initials of the owner. 

Class I. — As examples I show the fourteen merchants' 
marks now remaining on the monumental brasses in the 
county of Gloucester. They are as follow : — 

1401, William Grevel, Chipping Campden. His mark 
consists of a cross with streamers attached to the shaft, 
rising from the centre of a globe in the middle of a shield, 
the nead of the cross and streamers being above the 
same ; a line extends from the upper sinister comer 
through the centre of the globe, and terminates in the 
lower dexter corner. (1.) 

1411, John Barstaple, Trinity Church, Bristol. A 
cross with streamers from the stem, which passes through 
a globe, and terminates in another cross. (2.) 

1 " In tliese marks", says the late Rev. Edward Duke, ** I cannot but 
say that I recognise a fignrative meaning. £ cannot divest my mind 
of the idea that the pions merchant here means to designate that his 
mercantile transactions are entered into with honest integrity, that he 
trades beneath the cross, that he is enlisted nnder the banner of his 
Savionr, that he enters on his commercial dealings with the good faith 
of the Christian." (Prolvsiones HistoHcce, i, 82.) 

2 The sheets of marks illustrating Mr. Ewing's paper were handed 

round. 

4* 
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1440, Robert Page, Cirencester. A cross with streamers 
standing on a lozenge containing the letter R in old 
English. (3.) 

1442, Reginald Spycer, Cirencester. A cross with 
streamers passing through a globe, and the foot of stem 
has a long horizontal line cutting it. His initials, R. S., 
on either side. (4.) 

1458, John Fortey, Northleach. At each corner of the 
slab, and in the middle of the inscription on the two 
longer sides, were his marks. These consisted of a cross 
standing on a woolpack. From the upper part of the 
stem a streamer is flying, whilst the lower part is orna- 
mented. The initials of John Fortey, I. F., are placed on 
either side. These are surrounded by a small wreath 
formed of two ivy-stems artistically intertwined, in the 
interstices of which alternately are placed an ivy-leaf and 
a bunch of ivy-berries seven times repeated. (5.) 

1478, Thomas Rowley, St. John's, Bristol. A Maltese 
cross with a streamer from its summit. The cross-bar 
seems to be the Arabic numeral 2 ; and on the lower part 
of the stem are T. R., his initials. (6.) 

c. 1480, John Jay, St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol. A shield 
is above the wife, between the gable and the outer pin- 
nacle ; the same is repeated below the sons. This shield 
contains a merchant's mark, which consists of a cross with 
two short legs, and a streamer flying from the shaft. At 
the bottom of the shaft extends a cross each way, hori- 
zontally. The legs and crosses pass through a small 
circle, of which the end of the shaft forms the centre. (7.) 

c. 1485, woolmerchant, Northleach. A cross, from the 
stem of which streamers are flying, standing on an in- 
verted, old-fashioned W. (8.) 

c. 1490, John Taylour, Northleach. In the centre ot 
the bottom of the brass is represented a sheep, head to 
left, standing on a wool-pack ; between its fore and hind 
feet is John Taylour's mark, viz., two shepherd's crooks 
thus placed, — one vertically turned to the left; the other, 
crossing it horizontally, turned to the right ; a crook lies 
in front of the wool-pack. (16.) 

1497, John Benet, Cirencester. A cross without 
streamers, with knops on each end, and on the stem of 
the Latin cross a St. Andrew's cross also with knops. (9.) 
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c. 1510, John Twinyhow, Lechlade. Only the matrix 
remains ; his mark was very like a patriarchal cross. (10.) 

1519, Edward Halyday, Minchinhampton. The mer- 
chant's mark is engraved on a disk, and consists of a 
double cross on a mundus, with E. H. on the sides. (11.) 

1531, Walter Hickman, Kempsford. ATau-cross whose 
base is thickened into a triangle. The headless or Tau- 
cross (T) is the Rune tyi\ i.e., God. 

15^6, Thomas Bushe, Northleach. Beneath the figures, 
and above the fillet bearing the inscription, are the 
matrices of two groups of children ; and between is a 
brass plate on which is his merchant's mark, a Latin cross 
standing on XX, and T. B. on either side. (12.) 

No. 14 is John Stokes, c. 1450; and No. 15 Is John 
Pei^ett, 1484 ; both in Chipping Norton Church. 

Class II. — -This figure 4 is thought by some to he the 
symbol of the Trinity, by others as emblematical of trad- 
ing in the four quarters of the globe (is not this rather 
far-fetched?), whilst Mr. B. Williams says "its import 
is most obscure". Dr. Hanus, in an article on " Sclavonic 
Runes", suggests that it Is merely the resch of the Phceni- 
cian alphabet. Prof. Michelsen traces this mark to pre- 
historic times, for he found a good example, rudely cut, 
on a slab in a tumulus of the stone period in South Dit- 
marsh, between the rivers Elbe and Eider. It may be 
likened to a ship's mast and a yard athwart, though I am 
unable to see that it represents a ship fully rigged. 

No, 24 is the mark of Thomas Pownder and wife, 1525, 
Quay Church, Ipswich. This class often occurs on tokens. 



With this class may be included modifications of the 
headless cross, as No. 18 (St. John, Maddermarket, Nor- 
wich) and No. 22 (Aylsham, Norfolk). 

Class III' — The monograms do not call for much com- 
ment. 

No. 13 is Andrew Evyngar, 1535, All Hallows, Bark- 
ing ; and No. 17 is from the Quay Cliurch, Ipswich, — 
Augustus Parker, 1590. 
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In 1465 a statute was made to ascertain the length 
and breadth of bales of cloth, all of which were to be 
sealed with leaden seals. (1,2.) Specimens are occasionally 



]. Prom the Thames. t. East Hill, Wandaworth. 

dredged up in the Thames. By some these were thought 
to be similar to the plombs used by the Custom House 
officers. These are so fixed that the package, or even the 
door or lid of a box, could not be opened without break- 
ing the seal or cutting the string. In the English Post- 
Office wax is used instead. 

To " rings" I am indebted for some interesting impres- 
sions of marks.^ But longingly, yet very reluctantly, I 
have had to turn from one of the best sources of which I 
know, and that is the MS. Department of our great 
National Library. Therein, I doubt not, could be found 
many a merchant's mark impressed on seals, with the sig- 
nature of the owner, and possibly a short description of 
him may appear in the document. Many of the seals now 
shown could, doubtless, be identified from those appended 
to deeds still extant. The Inquisitiones post mortem, 
from Henry VII to Charles II, abound with these marks. 

Possibly these discursive remarks of mine may prove of 
some service to the student of the Middle Ages, and I 
trust that the original possessors of many of those marks 
now unknown will be identified. It is too much to hope 
for a catalogue of them tx) be made, though those inte- 
rested in the subject could well follow Mr. Ewing's plan 
of taking one town, or even one county, and exhaustively 
work it as far as concerns those interesting symbols 
known as merchants' marks. 

[I beg to express my indebtedness to many friends for 
the illustrations shown when this paper was read.] 

' Twenty-nine wax impressionB trom rings were ehowu. 
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Monday, 22nd August 1892. 



The forty-ninth Congress of this Association was opened at Cardiff on 
Monday, 22nd August. 

Several members of the British ArchaBological Association had 
attended divine service at St. John's Church on Sunday morning, when 
Rev. Canon Thompson, the Vicar, preached from the words, "Can these 
bones live?" (Ezek. xxxvii, 3.) In the course of his sermon the Canon 
spoke of the advantages and aims and study of arch»ology. He said it 
meant the stndy of the life and history of men and women of the past, 
and referred to the district to which the Association had come as being 
rich beyond most others in its possession of the treasures of antiquity. 
CJiepstow, Raglan, Tintern, Margam, Caer Owent, Worlerby, and St. 
Nicholas, were successive pages in a wonderful history which he who 
runs may read. The main interest of the study of archeeology was 
twofold. First, it was intensely human, and next it was a witness to 
the permanence of human hope. Earth is not the charnel-house, but 
the gamer-house and treasury of seeds of life. To the undisceming it 
may teem with ruins, ruined peoples, ruined places, ruined lives, and 
mined hopes ; but to the pure in vision and in faith these are but the 
putting off of the earthly tabernacle for a house not made with hands, 
but the noiseless, gradual nprearing of a city which has foundations, 
whose Builder and Maker is Ood. So if we read the records of human 
time by the light of the Divine Word, their testimony will be one, not 
of death, but of life ; not of oblivion, but of hope. 

On Monday, Aug. 22, 1892, the members and visitors visited Llan- 
trithyd, where Mr. Mansel Franklen described the ruined " Place" or 
Mansion-House, and exhibited views taken in 1846. Mr. S. W. Wil- 
liams, F.S.A., conducted the party round the ruins, and read the foU 
lowing notes : — 

^^LUmtrithyd Place, — Contiguous to and on the west side of the 
churchyard are the mins of Llantrithyd Place, at one time the seat 
successively of the Bassetts, Mansells, and Aubreys, whose designation, 
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when created Baronets in 1660, was taken from this estate. It was in 
the dajs of its pristine splendour a fine example of the dwelling-place 
of the wealthy Welsh squires who flourished during the reign of the 
house of Tudor. 

'*Its plan resembles the letter ni* consisting of a body and two 
wings, forming three sides of a court, with the porch near the centre. 
The wings are single, as is the body ; that is, occupied by rooms ex- 
tending across their breadth, and therefore opening the one from the 
other ; but behind, or east of the body, is a projection containing the 
staircase and dining-room, and on the first floor a with drawing-room. 
There was a porch of two stories, the door beneath which opened 
direct into the entrance-ball. 

*^The projecting wings have been lengthened since the first erection 
of the house ; the break in the masonry can be plainly seen. The cen- 
tral portion of the house is apparently the oldest ; and, as at 6eaupr6, 
its owners have from time to time made large additions and alterations." 

'^ Mr. Mansell Franklen exhibited drawings made fifty years ago by 
Mrs. Traherne of Coeddriglan, which showed that at that period the 
house was in fairly perfect condition; the roof still remaining, and 
much of the interior fittings and decoration intact. Within the last 
half century the hand of the spoiler has been busy, and now there are 
but scant remains of the once noble house of Llantrithyd.*'^ 

The party then proceeded to the church, where Mr. Williams con- 
tinned his notes on 

^^Llantrithyd Church. — This church is said to be dedicated to St. 
Iltyd. It consists of a tower, nave, south porch, and chancel. The 
tower is square, rather lofty, very plain, and having a parapet-wall 
projecting on corbels, is probably of the thirteenth century. It has a 
west door of good Perpendicular work, but no window below the 
belfry. There is an exterior stair on the south side, which led to the 
nave-gallery (now removed), and is a later addition. The nave has a 
south door with plain drop-arch chamfered. On the right is a mural 
water-stoup, probably Norman. On the right of the door in the south 
wall are two windows of two lights each, with cinquefoiled heads ; 
middle of fourteenth century. On the left is an older lancet- window, 
trefoiJed. The windows in the north wall are modern. The arch 
into the tower is Perpendicular; that into the chancel eqnilateral, and 
of Decorated date. The chancel-screen is of late Tudor work, and in 
good condition. There is a Jacobean pulpit, and the altar-rail in the 
chancel is of the same date. 

^* In the north wall are the door and staircase to the rood-loft. The 

^ For a much fuller description of Llantrithyd Place, with plan, see Arch, 
Camb., voL xiii, 3rd Series, pp. 225-29. 
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beam of the loffc was removed about forty-five years ago. Also a low- 
drop, sepulchral arch, under which is a small recumbent effigy, rudely 
carved (and evidently of local workmanship), of a civilian in a long 
robe ; the feet, which are covered with acutely pointed shoes, resting 
on a greyhound. It lies upon a low altar, on the edge of which is a 
ball-flower moulding, and probably dates about the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

" On the south side of the chancel-arch is a small, trefoiled lancet- 
niche, probably a shrine. 

'* The chancel bears date 1656, and was, no doubt, wholly rebuilt at 
that time. 

''There are several monuments. The principal is a large altar- 
tomb, set against the north wall, with a heavy mural appendage bear- 
ing arms and inscriptions, erected in 1597 by Elizabeth Mansell, and 
commemorates her father and mother, John Bassett and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter of Andrew Morton, of the city of Bristol. On the lower 
portion of the monument rest the recumbent effigies of Elizabeth Bas- 
sett and her husband, Anthony Mansell. He is in armour. Around are 
the children, in high relief, kneeling. Upon the monument is the mor- 
tuary helmet of Anthony Mansell, part of the achievement of arms 
borne at his funeral. This helmet is a fine specimen of a late sixteenth 
century helmet, and may have been a portion of the armour worn by 
Anthony Mansell. It still retains some of the rivets inside, for fasten- 
ing the buff-leather lining. Mr. Mansell Franklen, of St. Hilary, has 
provided an iron bracket for this helmet, upon which it will be placed 
in the fature. There is a similar helmet in St. Donat*s Church. These 
are the only two helmet>s in churches left in Glamorganshire, and pro- 
bably in South Wales. In North Wales there is one in Llanidloes 
Church, and another in Llandegai Church, Carnarvonshire, on the 
tomb of Archbishop Williams." 

There is a very fine monument to John Bassett and his wife Eliza- 
beth, erected to their memory in 1597 by their daughter Elizabeth, 
who married Sir Anthony Mansel. At this church a helmet was 
exhibited which gave rise to some difference of opinion. Mr. Williams 
believes it to be the actual war helmet used by Sir Anthony ; but 
Colonel George Lambert, F.SA., judging from the lightness of its 
fabric, maintains that it was an undertaker's helmet simply intended 
for show, and made use of at the funeral, according to the custom of 
those times. Mr. Seward pointed out some peculiar classic treatment 
in the details of the Jacobean carving of the tomb. The church plate 
is of the time of Queen Elizabeth and George I. 

The party then drove to Cowbridge, and inspected the tower of the 
church, and the ancient gateway and fragment of the town wall, which 
were pointed out to the party by Mr. Franklen. 
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Upon this chnrch Mr. Williams read the following notes : — " The 
embattled tower of this chnrch appears to have been bnilt for defensive 
purposes, and is probably of 13th century date. The plan of the 
church comprises a nave, choir under the central tower, an aisle with an 
arcade of five arches, extending the whole length of the south wall of 
the nave and choir, apparently the latest addition to the church in the 
Perpendicular period. The chancel has on its north side a large 
chantry or guild chapel of early Perpendicular work. There is a mural 
monument on south wall to William Game of Nash, 1626." 

The Town Walls (according to Mr. Williams), are fairly complete 
on the south side, where one of the gateways is still standing. The 
€own was an appanage of the Castle of St. Quintin, and the existing 
remains probably date from the latter half of the 12th century ; they 
no doubt stand upon the foundations of the Roman walls, as Oowbridge 
was probably a Boman station of importance. Eelics of the Roman 
period have lately been discovered in the town in making excavations 
for building purposes. 

After luncheon at Cowbridge, the party proceeded to St. Quintin's 
Castle. The gateway is fortified after the Edwardian manner with 
loopholes on either side for four crossbow-men, an arrangement which 
is found also at Csumarvon. The arrangements for the portcullises 
here are peculiar, and the grooves in which the supposed counter- 
poises worked are plainly visible. The date of this gateway is about 
1310. 

Mr. Williams read the following notes on St. Quintin*s Castle : — 
** The name of the castle is of comparatively modern origin, for in an 
inquisition post mortem, made on the death of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford, and Lord of Glamorgan, who was killed at 
Bannockburn in 1314, this fortress is called Talevan Castle. Most 
of the fortifications have been destroyed, with the exception of the 
main gateway, whicb is flanked by two towers in fairly perfect con- 
dition, and is in all its architectural details absolutely like the gate- 
way of Carreg Cennen Castle in Carmarthenshire ; it dates from the 
early Edwardian period of castle building, and was designed by one of 
the great military architects employed in that period in building 
castles in South Wales, whose work can readily be identified in the 
details of arches, windows, and loopholes.'' 

The party then proceeded to Llanfihangel, and here Mr. Williams 
pointed out the chimney-piece of the mansion, date about 1550, 
ornamented with carved coats-of-arms of successive owners. The 
mansion is believed to have 14th century work in the foundations. It 
is almost the only house in this neighbourhood which has been 
inhabited without interruption for so long a period. The present 
owner, Lord Dunraven, has carefully maintained this interesting 
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iiiedicBval fortified house in good condition. The church-tower close 
by is furnished with narrow slits for archers. Here the old font, 
the base stones of a churchyard cross, and the quaint effigy now in 
the churchyard, but formerly in the church, attracted attention. 

Mr. Williams said of Llanfihangel House: — "This is a most 
interesting specimen of an old Welsh manor house, which has been 
most judiciously restored by the owner, Lord Dunraven, and kept in 
admirable condition by the tenant, Mr. William Jenkins. Much of the 
building is of the 16th century, but in the lower part there are frag- 
ments of much earlier work, dating back to the 13th or 14th century. 
It contains a mantel-piece erected in 1550 by John Thomas, then 
Sheriff of Glamorgan, with six coats of arms, which was described by 
Mr. Iltyd NichoU, P.S.A. (For this see Arch, Gamh., 5th Series, vol. 
y, p. 408.) There are some fine Jacobean ceilings and panelling in the 
house." 

A short halt was made at Flemingstone, and the interesting porch 
at Old Beaupre was pointed out with much detail of description by 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Brock. 

Of Flemingstone Court and Church, Mr. Williams said : — ** Flem- 
ingstone Court was another of the fine Glamorganshire manor houses 
of the Tudor period, with fragments embedded in its structure of an 
earlier house, not so perfect and complete as Llanfihangel, but still so 
much of it as is left, maintained in good condition by the tepant, whose 
family have resided there for several generations. It was at one time 
the fortified manor house of the Fleming family, who occupied an 
important position in Glamorganshire from the 13th to the 17th 
centuries. The original courtyard is still enclosed within the old 
embattled wall which skirts the contiguous churchyard, and is 
connected with the remains of a tower which might have formed part 
of the gatehouse. The church has been restored, and retains but 
little of interest except a very fine monumental effigy of a Dame Joan 
Fleming, probably 13th century, with this somewhat curious inscrip- 
tion, ' Merci qui ici Tame quarante jours pour Dame Joan Fleming git 
ici Dieu de Tame aiet merci.* " 

On the return home the party were very kindly and hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Mansel Franklen. 



Tuesday, 23rd August. 

The visitors had been invited by the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Thomas 
Bees) to a reception at the Town Hall, and all the members attending 
the Congress, together with lady relatives and fHends, accordingly met 
in the Assembly Room ftt 10 o'clock, and were received by the Mayor 
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and Corporation, members of the local Association, and other gentlemen. 
Dr. C. T. Vachell (President of the Local Committee) occapied the 
chair dnring the formal part of the proceedings, and there were also on 
the platform Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., Hon, Sec. ; Mr. Allan 
Wyon, F.S.A., Hon, Treasurer; Rev. C. J. Thompson, vicar of St. 
John's ; and Mr. Edwin Seward, Local Hon. Sec. The members of the 
Corporj«tion and officials supporting the Major were Alderman Daniel 
Lewis, Alderman David Jones, Alderman P. W. Carey, Councillors 
F. J. Beavan, E. Beavan, S. A. Brain, Morgan Morgan, Henry White, 
Augustus Lewis, W. E. Vaughan, and J. Comley ; Mr. F. C. Lloyd, 
Deputy Town Clerk ; Mr. F. R. Greenhill, Borough Treasurer ; Mr. 
J. A. B.Williams, C.E. ; Mr. F. M. Greenhill, Deputy Borough Engineer; 
and Mr. John Ballinger, Public Librarian. The members of the 
Association included among many others Colonel Lambert, F.S.A., Mrs. 
Charles Lambert, Miss Francisca Lambert, Mrs. BuUey, the Misses 
Waddle, the Mayor of Chester (Mr. C. Brown), Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bush, Miss Bush, Mr. R. C. Bnsh, Mr. Thomas Bush, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Lynam, Mr. Lynam, junr., Dr. and the Misses Winstone, Mr. R. 
Lloyd, Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., Mr. P. D. Prankerd, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan, Mr. and Mrs. Horsfall, Mr. W. Bull, Mr. W. J. Nichols, Mr. 
Harry Sheraton, Dr. Phene, LL.D., F.S.A., Mr. S. Rayson, Vice- 
Treasurer^ Mr. E. P. Lofbns Brock, F.S.A., Hon, Sec, and Mrs. Brock, 
Mr. Essington Hnghes, Mr. and Mrs. A. Hudd, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Fry, Miss Jones, Mr. Iltyd Nichol, Rev. H. Cart, Mr. E. W. Fawckner, 
Mr. Chaffey-Chaffey, Mrs. Laxton, Mr. Tyzack, and Mrs. Edwin 
Seward. 

Dr. Vachell briefly introduced the Mayor, who had come down from 
North Wales to meet the delegates. 

His Worship the Mayor, in welcoming the Association, said to 
Cardiff had come during the last quarter of a century a large number 
of distinguished persons and bodies, representative of commerce, of 
various industries, and also of different theories of social life, of 
organisation, and of science. They at Cardiff had always welcomed 
those distinguished bodies, but to none did they offer a more cordial 
welcome than to the British Archaeological Association. To his 
(the speaker's) mind archsBology was the mirror of history, and they 
could not study history without becoming better men and women. 
This was an age of self-assurance and self-esteem — nay, more, it was a 
conceited age, and the study of archsBology was a corrective of that 
conceit. In and around Cardiff they would find a wide field for their 
research, and on behalf of himself, the town, and his colleagues, he 
g^ve them a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Allan Wyon, Hon. Treasurer, expressed the thanks of the Asso- 
oiation for the kind reception that had been accorded to them by the 
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CorporatioD, and their special thanks to the Major, who at mnch per- 
sonal inconvenience had returned from a distant spot in North Wales, 
which he was visiting for the benefit of his health, on porpose to 
receive the Association, and to speak the kind words of welcome to 
which they had jast listened. It was with feelings of no small pleasure 
that the members of the Association had come to Cardiff, a town which 
at the beginning of the present century had a population so small that 
in the neighbourhood of London it would not have been noticed on 
maps, even amongst those showing small villages. But during the two 
or three days the Association had been in Cardiff they had been struck 
by the size of the town and of its Docks, and the many signs of com- 
fort and opulence abounding in the town ; by its teeming population, 
reckoning by which alone Cardiff now stood as the thirteenth or four- 
teenth town or city in the United Kingdom ; and in Cardiff they felt 
they were in the presence of a people who by their industry, ingenuity, 
and integrity, had made the little one become a thousand, and the 
small one a strong city. But the Association had come to Cardiff not 
to look upon the great achievements its citizens had made within the 
present century ; the Association had come to Cardiff because Cardiff 
was in Wales, which for centuries had been the land of romantic 
legend, of noble story, and of heroic deeds. They had come because 
they were the British ArchsBological Association, and they thought 
that they could not study British archaeology in better company than 
in Wales, where they were among the Britons of the Britons. The 
result of the study of archsBology by their Association and by kindred 
Societies had been making a most marked change in the method of 
writing history within the last few years. ArcheBologists had gathered 
together a mass of minute information not only about those who had 
dwelt in palaces, but about those w had dwelt in smaller castles^ in 
monasteries, in very humble houses, and even in cottages. They had 
laid out with perfect fidelity a knowledge of the lives and habits of the 
sovereigns, barons, citizens, peasants, and of even the paupers, who 
had lived in the past ages. This mass of information, laboriously col- 
lected and carefully arranged, had been slowly amassed, awaiting the 
genius of a Macaulay, or a Freeman, or a Green, who had made all 
these dry bones of archseology a living, palpitating history, not so 
much of the kings or queens, but of the peoples of the past. These 
historians had been aided in their work by availing themselves of the 
labours of archaeologists and antiquaries, who had visited spots, and 
raked up what at first sigbt appeared to be but trifling incidents in the 
lives of people long passed away, until at length that which was past 
had been placed in noon-day light once more, and they could exactly 
understand how people lived and acted in hovels, houses, castles, and 
monasteries, of which the ruins only now remain, whilst those very 
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ruins are by the skill of the archadologist reconstmcted by plan and 
description, and made to stand forth before the mind once more in all 
their ancient beanty and interest With the object of still further 
advancing this work the Association had come to CardiflT. The mem- 
bers of the Association mnch appreciated the kind welcome they had 
received from the Mayor and Corporation, to whom Mr. Wyon pro- 
posed a vote of very sincere and hearty thanks. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock, Hon. Sec.j seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was passed with applanse. 

At the invitation of the Mayor the company then partook of light 
refreshments. 

The company proceeded to Margam. Alighting at Pyle Station, 
vehicles were found in readiness, and a start was made for the Abbey. 
The intention was to make a short detour for the purpose of visiting 
the Ogam stone, but this part of the progpramme was reluctantly 
abandoned. At Margam the party found a hearty welcome awaiting 
them at the hands of Miss Talbot's agent, Mr. Edward Knox. In the 
orangery luncheon was served, after which the visitors examined the 
ancient chapter-house and Abbey. Here in this lovely spot, which is 
surrounded by magniBcent stretches of park-like country and sheltered 
from the north wind by a noble oak-clad hill, stand the venerable 
relics of a bygone age which the party had travelled to inspect. The 
visitors congregated near the entrance to the chapter-house, and 
listened to Mr. "W. de Gray Birch's paper on the history of the Abbey. 
Mr. Birch put down the date of the foundation of the Abbey as 1 147, 
and inclined to the opinion that the founder was Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, the same noble who built the castles of Cardiff and Bristol. 
The first foundation of the Cistercian house was at Pendar Abbey, the 
hill close by, but when the site was transferred to Margam is not pre- 
cisely known. Mr. Birch believes the title of Margam is derived from 
the name of Morgan, son of Garadoc, one of its earliest and most 
liberal bene&ctors ; and it was under this chieftain's auspices that the 
site was transferred from its original location, which was, no doubt, 
the result of accident rather than choice. Mr. Brock then glided 
the party around the chapter-house and the Abbey, and described the 
architectural features. Mr. Brock holds the opinion that when the 
Abbey was first founded it was erected on exceedingly plain and 
simple lines, befitting the austere designs loved by the Cistercian 
Order at that time. But the brethren became more luxurious, and 
half a century later they commenced rebuilding their Abbey, and 
introduced more ornamental adornment at each subsequent renovation. 
When the interior of the Abbey was being inspected by the party an 
interesting point was raised by Mr. Williams. Mr. Brock had been 
describing certain peculiarities in the design, the plain and simple style 
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of architecture ; and Mr. Williams suggested that the Abbey may have 
been founded mnch earlier than generally believed, and adapted by 
the Cistercians according to their needs and requirements. Several 
stone crosses in the Abbey were described by Mr. T. H. Thomas as 
displaying serpentine ornament^ and which are variously determined 
as having been sculptured daring the period from the 6th to the 10th 
century. On leaving the Abbey the party returned to Port Talbot 
Station, arriving at Cardiff shortly after six o'clock. 

Later in the evening the members met in the Assembly Boom at 
the Town Hall to hear papers read. Dr. Yachell presided. 

Ml'. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., Chief Engraver of Her Majesty's Seals, 
read a paper on '* The Judicial Seals of the Great Sessions of Wales", 
which has been printed at pp. 1-14. 

Mr. J. Coates Carter contributed a paper on " The Priory Church 
of Chepstow", and Mr. W. Stephen Williams, P.S.A., on "The 
Excavations at Talley Abbey", which has been printed at pp. 84-44. 

The meeting closed with hearty votes of thanks to the readers of 
the papers. 

Wednesday, 24th Auoust 1892. 

Considerably over 100 members took part in the excursion. 
Leaving Cardiff about half-past nine, the route was taken for Cefn 
Mably, including a drive through Kumney and St. Mellon's, past the 
beautiful demesne of Llanrumney. After entering Cefn Mably Park, 
the visitors drove along the avenue. Mr. Edwin Seward undertook 
the task of describing the mansion. The interesting Elizabethan 
building is connected with the one great historical event succeeding 
the conquest upon which the Middle Age history of Glamorgan turns, 
** the winning of Glamorgan by Robert Fitzhamon, Earl of Gloucester, 
and his twelve knights" — and from the earl's daughter Mabel the 
seat derived its name. Most of the western end of the mansion — this 
being the older portion — is of the early Tndor period, the early 
Georgian style having been followed in the erection of the eastern 
end. But, striking as is the outward appearance of the mansion, it is 
to the various rooms and their contents that the interest attaches. In 
the entrance-hall is an old "black jack", bearing date 1646. A 
notable feature of what is termed the Soldiers' Gallery, occapied by 
the Royalist garrison when the place was besieged in 1645, is an 
immense guard-table fashioned from one gigantic oak, upon which 
were set out a formidable array of weapons. In the picture-gallery 
are hung a large number of paintings and portraits of the ladies of 
the period of Charles I. 

Lord Tredegar met the party at Cefn Mably, and conducted them to 
18d8 6 
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Buporra Park t o inspect several obloDg monnds in the park. A longi- 
tudinal trench had been out through one to a depth of about five feet. 
Particles of charcoal and coal and traces of copper were seen in the 
cuttings. Sufficient signs were, however, seen to induce the belief that 
the site had probably been used as a place of burial. 

Leaving R uperra, the party reached Caerphilly Castle, where, by the 
courtesy of the Marquess of Bute, K.T., a past President of the Asso- 
ciation, luncheon was served in the banquetting-hall, being a kindness 
warmly recognised after the luncheon by Mr. Allan Wyon, Hon, Trea- 
surer, on behalf of the Association. 

Mr. B. Drane, F.L.S., gave a very short description of the castle. 
Apart from his description of the castle, which he said was the most 
remarkable in the kingdom, Mr. Drane related many interesting 
details of the mode of life of the nobles who held sway at the time the 
castle was inhabited. He showed specimens of the coins of the period, 
the silver and pewter spoons in use at the time, and a horn drinking- 
cup, which was supposed to possess magical properties. After a walk 
round the castle the journey was resumed. 

On arriving at LlandafiT, the visitors were entertained at a garden 
party at Eookwood, being welcomed by Sir Edward Hill, Lady Hill, 
and the Misses Hill ; and after this pleasant break in the journey, they 
returned to Cardiff. 

At the evening meeting in the Assembly Boom at the Town Hall, 
Cardiff, under the presidency of Dr. Vachell, papers were read by 
Rev. H. Cart on " Early Christianity in Wales", and by Bev. W. David, 
M.A., on " The History of St. Fagan's", which has been printed above, 
at pp. 23-33. Votes of thanks were passed to these gentlemen for 
their papers. 

Thursday, 25th August 1892. 

To-day, Caerleon was visited, under the guidance of Mr. Brock. 
The party first visited the Museum, where there is a good, though 
somewhat limited, collection of Boman remains, described many years 
ago by Dr. Lee in his Isca Silutum, Mr. Brock explained that 
Caerleon was the ancient capital of that part of Britain, and there 
were sufficient remains to show the extent of the city. It was small 
in relation to other Boman cities of historical importance. For 
instance, Chester, where the Sixth Legion was established, for many 
years was infinitely larger than Caerleon, though the Second Legion 
originally had its locale at Caerleon. He was surprised, considering 
the importance of the ancient city of Caerleon, that there were so few 
remains, but he believed there are many to be discovered in years to 
come. Beferring to the specimens of Boman work in the Museum, he 
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explained that the four columns of the crypt were taken from the 
Roman villa near the castle, and that some of the specimens of Roman 
pavement were brought from Caerwent. 

Caerleon Church was next visited, arches being noticed of Norman 
date which support one part of the tower. The visitors then inspected 
the mound in the grounds of the castle, through the kind permission 
of Mr. Alfred Williams. The old Priory was pointed out on the road 
leading from the church to the castle. Mr. Lofbus Brock showed that 
the mound in the Cekstle grounds was erected by the Saxons on the 
site of the Roman villa for defensive purposes. A similar mound 
existed in the grounds of Cardiff Castle^ which had upon it masonry ot 
a later date, probably belonging to the thirteenth century. The last 
place visited was the amphitheatre, outside a very well preserved 
portion of the wall of the city. 

The programme provided for a visit of inspection to Cardiff Castle 
as an alternative to the excursion to Newport and Caerleon. Both the 
castle and the grounds were, by kind permission of the Marquess ot 
Bute, K.T., open to the visitors, who availed themselves of the 
privilege of viewing what is undoubtedly one of the finest private 
residences in the kingdom. The party were guided through the 
building by Mr. E. W. M. Gorbett, Mr. Godwin meeting them in the 
library, and showing the books and objects of intei'cst there. After 
having inspected the numerous apartments, the members of the 
Association and friends proceeded to the grounds. A smaller party, 
under the guidance of Mr. J. Storrie, Gurator of the Cardiff Museum, 
paid a visit to the foundations of the ancient fortifications within 
the castle walls and to the Roman remains near North Road. The 
ruins of the Black Friars and White Friars monasteries were also 
examined, after which a small party of the visitors proceeded to the 
Cardiff Museum, where they examined the Roman remains that were 
discovered at Llantwit. 

About half-past two the members re-assembled behind the Town 
Hall in Westgate Street, and were driven to St. Fagan's and 
Talygam. Llandaff was soon reached. On reaching St. Fagan's, the 
church of St. Mary's was first inspected, nnder the guidance of the 
Rev. W. David, the rector. 

Near the church is St. Fagan*s Castle, of which the outer wall re- 
mains. A Jacobean house was built within the area by Dr. Gibbon of 
the Ceftitre-Payne family. On the abandonment of The Van (which 
the Association passed on the previous day en route to Gaerphilly from 
Ruperra), it became the seat of Sir Edward Lewis, who came into 
possession of it four years earlier. On one side are the Royal arms, 
and on the other are the arms of the family. The house itself contains 

mauy objects of topographical interest. A quantity of valuable 

6 
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tapestry illastrative of Datcli scenery hangs on the walls, whilst rare 
old carved oak is abundantly displayed. At the back the grounds are 
tastefully laid out in landscape gardening, while towards the left is a 
terrace looking over a stretch of mountain scenery, with meandering 
stream and 6shponds at the foot. Towards the right, as seen from 
this platform, a site is pointed out, said to represent the place occupied 
by St Fagan, reputed to have been the 6rst to administer baptism in 
the British Isles. 

Leaving this spot a drive was undertaken through beautiful wooded 
scenery via Miskin to Talygarn, where a garden party was enjoyed 
through the kindness of Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey Clark. This seat contains many specimens of ancient 
armour, weapons, and china ; and in inspecting the many antiquarian 
treasures a most pleasant afternoon was spent 

Owing to the late hour of return, and the heavy rain in the evening. 
Dr. Vachell, the Chairman, decided to adjourn the papers and discus- 
sions until the following day. 

Friday, 26th August 1892. 

The members of the British ArchsBological Association inspected the 
Maesyfelin Cromlech and the St Nicholas Cromlech, near by, where 
Mr. Franklen Evans, J.P., F.R.A.S., read a short paper on those 
remains. He stated that they were buried mounds from which the 
earth had been cleared away. The St. Nicholas Cromlech is said to 
have the largest top stone of any in Great Britain, it being 24 ft 5 in. 
in extreme length, and 13 ft. 2 in. in extreme breadth, the height of 
the interior being about 5 ft 

The party then drove to Llancarvan Church, the principal features 
of which were described by Mr. 0. H. Joues, J.P., of Fonmon Castle. 
Parts of this building are of great antiquity. It was here that the 
School of St. Cadoc was founded, and the kings of South Wales sent 
their sons to be educated here. A monastery near it has been destroyed ; 
but the abbot*s house has been preserved, and documents of Llancar- 
van are still extant. 

Llantwit Major was reached afterwards, the route being by way of 
St. Athan's Church and Boverton, where the line of the old Via Julia 
Maritima was crossed. After luncheon Mr. Iltyd Nicholl, J.P., F.S. A, 
of The Ham, described the church at Llantwit, calling attention to the 
specimens of early inscribed crosses and stones, and the mural [deco- 
rations. 

The next stoppage was made at Fonmon Castle, of which Mr. Jones, 
the owner, gave a brief description. He explained that it dated from 
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the twelfth oentury, and had been added to since it was aoqnired, in 
1654, by his ancestor, Colonel Philip Jones, who took a prominent part 
on the Parliamentary side in the Civil War. It was. he said, one of 
the very few houses bnilt in the time of Henry II that was now inha- 
bited, and that had been in the occupation of only two branches of the 
family thronghont the whole of the intervening period. 

Tea haying been partaken of, the journey was resumed, vid Porth- 
kerry Park, and near the ruins of Barry Castle, Mr. J. Storrie, Curator 
of Cardiff Museum, read a paper on the Roman villa near Llantwit 
Major. Mr. Storrie showed photographs of the excavations which he 
made on his own account, and described the finds of skeletons, urns 
containing human remains, a tessellated floor, remains of a Roman 
bath, etc. It is desirable that we should know what is in the villa, 
and what might be learned of the Roman occupation of that part of 
the country, and it is hoped that a paper on the subject may be pre- 
pared. 

The company afterwards walked to Barry Railway Station, reaching 
Cardiff at half-past eight o'clock. 

At nine o'clock a meeting was held in the Town Hall. Dr. Yachell 
presided, and Mr. J. C. Carter read a paper, which had been prepared 
by Mr. J. P. Seddon, architect, upon " The History and Architecture 
of Llandaff Cathedral", the latter being illustrated by a large number 
of drawings. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock read a paper written by Mr. A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., 
M.A., on "Llantwit Major, a Fifth Century University". 

The proceedings were then closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 



Saturday, 27th August 1892. 

The members visited Cowbridge. On reaching Cowbridge, the rain 
was falling, and it was decided to omit visiting St. Donat's, St. Bride's 
Major, and Wick, and drive direct to Ewenny Priory in covered con- 
veyances provided by Mr. Thomas of the Bear Hotel. Here they 
were received, on behalf of Mrs. Turbervill, by Colonel J. Picton- 
Turbervill and Mrs. Turbervill and a few lady friends, who did their 
utmost to make amends, by the warmth and geniality of their welcome, 
for the disagreeableness of the weather. They were conducted through 
the Priory Church by Colonel Turbervill, who pointed out the objects 
of interest in this fine old pile, which is especially noteworthy as being 
almost the largest early Norman edifice in Wales, the structure being 
one of the few examples of a fortified ecclesiastical building. It was 
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founded abont 1140 by William de Londrcs, who came into Glamorgan- 
sliire as one of the twelve knights accompanying Robert Fitzharoand. 
The font is an nunsnal and 6ne example, and the choir is massively 
vaulted. There is also a beautifal tomb in the soath transept; the 
north transept is destroyed. 

After visiting the Abbey, the party were entertained to luncheon, 
and afterwards inspected the outlying gateway and the grounds, after 
which a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mrs. Turbervill and 
Colonel and Mrs. Picton-Tnrbervill. They then returned to Cowbridge, 
and later on the home journey was under^ken, Cardiff being reached 
about six o'clock. 

In the evening the closing meeting was held in the Assembly Room, 
Town Hall, Dr. Vachell, President of the Local Executive Committee, 
being in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., London, read a paper on Cambrian 
Pottery, and Mr. Loftus Brock submitted one entitled " A Comparison 
of the Roman Stations of Caerwent, Caerleon, and Cardiff." 

Mr. Allan Wyon, Hon, Treaturer of the Association, proposed " That 
this Meeting desires to express the sense of indebtedness which the 
members of the Congress of the British ArchsBological Association feel 
for the great assistance, courtesy, and kindness they have received 
from the Patrons, President, Vice-Presidents, members of the Local 
Executive Committee, and the Honorary Local Secretary, and also to 
the gentlemen who, by their papers and addresses, have communicated 
information and instruction at the proceeding's, and to the ladies and 
gentlemen who have so kindly extended their hospitality to the 
members of the Congress, and afforded opportunities for inspecting 
various objects of antiquarian interest ; and this meeting desires to 
convey their best thanks to all those noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen 
who have thus contributed to render the Congress now closing a 
most valuable and useful means of promoting and extending the 
knowledge of archsBology, and to make the visit to Cardiff and its 
neighbourhood so very pleasant and bright as it had been." In doing 
so, Mr. Wyon congratulated the representatives of the Local Com- 
mittee on the admirable way in which the arrangements had been 
made and carried out, the proceedings having been unusually success- 
ful. 

Colonel Lambert seconded the proposition, which was cordially 
passed. 

The Chairman, in responding, said it gave him and the others con- 
cerned great satisfaction to know that everything had turned out so 
pleasantly for members of the Association during their stay at Car- 
diff. 

Mr. Edwin Seward, Xoca/ Hon. Secretary, B,ho responded, remarking 
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that if thej had made a mistake at all, it had been in providing the 
Association with too large a programme on most of the days. But if 
that were fonnd to be an inconvenience, it was rather necessary, 
perhaps, to put the blame npon their predecessors of centnrios past, 
who had made so many interesting history marks in Glamorgan- 
shire. 

A hearty vote of thanks was also passed to the Mayor of Cardiff 
(Alderman T. Rees), who had welcomed the Association so cordially, 
and given snch excellent facilities for their business arrangements and 
the holding of their meetings. 

The proceedings were then closed. 
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l^roceenings of tiie Association* 



Wednesdat, 4ftR January 1893. 
"W. DB Gray Biroh, Esq., F.S.A,, Hon. Sec, in the Chair. 

Edwin Seward, Esq., F.R.T.B.A., of Cardiff, was nDanimonBly elected 
a Local Member of Council for Olamorganshire. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock, P.S.A., Hon. Sec, exhibited, on bebalf of Dr. 
Fairbank, a rubbing of the brass of Lord and Lady Camoys, Trotion, 
Sussex. The special points of interest about this very beautiful brass 
are, the fine double canopy, the super-canopy, the Gurter, the SS. col- 
lars, the small ef^gy of the son standing by his mother, the mark of 
the artist, "N", the mrcote ouverte, etc. 

Mr. Brock also exhibited a series of fragments of Broman pottery 
gathered up along the Koman Wall, Northumberland, close to the linea 
valli ; fragments of polished marble, showing fossils, from Roman 
buildings ; and a few coins of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 

Mr. A. Oliver exhibited a collection of documents, of which he pro- 
mised to send a notice at a fiiture date. 

Mr. J. Park Harrison, M.A, exhibited a photograph of an illumina- 
tion from a very quaint MS. in the Parker Library, Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, containing the Vita Sancti Cuthberhti by Venerable 
Bede. The picture represents King Ecgfrith dedicating to St. Cuth- 
berht a shrine containing reliques. The border of the page is orna- 
mented with foliage, lions, and other details which appear to resemble 
similar details in the well-known Bibles of Alcuin and Charlemagne. 
Mr. Harrison thought a date of a.d. 930-50 might be assigned to the 
work, and promises a paper, and reproduction of the plate, in a future 
part of the Journal, 

Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, near Maidstone, read 
a paper on '* Detling Church'', and exhibited a collection of illustra- 
tions of the church, lectern, etc. This will, it is hoped, be printed here- 
after in the Journal^ with illustrations. 

Mr. Brock read a paper entitled " Old Traders' Signs in Little Bri- 
tain", by H. Syer Cuming, Esq., F.S. A.Scot., which will be included 
in a future Journal. 
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WiDNisDAT, 18th Jan. 1893. 
Allan Wton, Esq., P.S.A., V.P., Hon. Tbbasueer, in the Chaib. 

Thanks were ordered by the Conncil to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : — 

To the Society, for'* Jonmal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 
land", Part IV, vol. u. 

To the Author, for " Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke, Dorset and 
Wilts., 1888-1891." By Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers. Vol. iii. 
Printed privately. 1 892 . 

It was announced that an invitation had been received from the 
Mayor of Winchester (W. Shenton, Esq.), to hold the Annual Congress 
in that ancient city, with a hearty welcome, and that the invitation 
had been accepted. The Meeting will take place early in August next, 
and visits will be paid to many places of antiquarian interest in the 
locality. 

Rev. D. Bowen, of Pembroke, sent for exhibition some views of his 
remarkable church at Monkton, Pembroke. On the occasion of the 
Association's visit during the Tenby Congress, the members found the 
eastern church (which was then quite separate from the western or 
parish church beyond it) in a state of complete ruin. It has now been 
most judiciously restored, and has been added to the parochial portion. 
There is a second chapel to the north of the restored building, divided 
by a narrow passage. This still remains roofless, and with the ruined 
walls covered with ivy. 

J. T. Irvine, Esq., made a communication with respect to several 
incised stones. Sketches of the objects were exhibited and examined, 
the opinion of the Meeting being that the whole of the objects should 
be referred to a pre-Norman date, Scandinavian or Danish influence 
being very conspicuous in the design of one of them. 

A communication from Mr. J. Storrie of Cardiff, respecting a dis- 
covery of ancient remains in that city, was read. 

E. P. Lofbus Brock, Esq., F.S.A., Ho7i, Sec, in continuance of a 
former communication, reported the discovery of a second portion of 
the basement-foundations of Old Bridewell. A thick mass of walling, 
of chalk, supporting the base of a wall of bright red brick, has been 
unearthed parallel to the foundations, previously described, on the 
eastern side. The construction on piles is similar^ and a single reliev- 
ing arch has been discovered, more acutely pointed than any of the 
range of arches previously described. The foundations appear to 
extend behind the houses still standing in Water Lane, and they are 
supposed to go under Tudor Street. The western wall Of one of the 
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houses baving a frontage to tbe latter thoroaghfare has an angular 
projection on the line of the wall, as if it oocnpied the site of an octa- 
gonal turret. The remains have been found during the excayations for 
the new Electric Light Works, in the rear of De Keyser's Hotel, now 
in course of erection by Messrs. Mowlem. 

The Chairman exhibited a representative collection of old English 
coins in silver and copper, and also some early Colonian coins in the 
latter metal. 

Cecil Davis, Esq., described a series of leaden trade-labels issued by 
merchants of Haarlem, and recently dredged up in the river Thames. 
They were used to mark bales of various classes of goods, and were 
removed and thrown overboard when the goods were unpacked. They 
mostly bear the initials or the merchant's trade-mark. 

A paper was then read by T. Oann Hughes, Esq., on the " Misereres 
of Chester Cathedral", which it is hoped will be printed hereafter in 
the Journal, It was illustrated by a fine and perfect series of photo- 
graphs of the sculptures, taken by the lecturer's father, the late Mr. 
Hughes, when they were removed for restoration. 



Wednesday, 1st Feb. 1893. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., Hon. Treas., in the Chair. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : — 

To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ for a " General Index to Pro- 
ceedings", vols, i-xxiv. 

To the Cambrian Archaeological Association^ for "ArchsBologia Cambren- 
sis", 6th Series, No. 87. 

To the SociUe d* Archiologie de Bruxelles^ for the "Annuaire", 1893, tome 
iv, and "Annales", tome vii, livr. 1. 

To ike Glasgow Arehceological Society ^ for " Report of Council for 1891- 
1892". 

To the Author^ for " The Parish Register of Great Hampden, co. Bucks., 
Monumental Inscriptions and List of Rectors, 1657-1812" 
Edited by Ernest Arthur Ebblewhite. 1888. 

Mr. B. A. Ebblewhite exhibited two bronze coins of Claudius Secun- 
dus and Constantino the Great, found at Kirschenwasser in 1879, and 
given by Baron Adolf von Ziegezar of Brussels to him in 1880. 

Mr. R. E. "Way exhibited medals of Francis Bacon, Viscount Veru- 
1am, Lord Chancellor ; the crown-piece of Charles II by Simons (two 
types) ; and a satirical medal bearing, obv,, " Jhesus Ciiristus : Bcce 
Agnus", etc. ; r^v., the Pope, " Filius Perditionis", etc. Mr. Way also 
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exhibited an engraved view of ** Antiquity Hall*', near Oxford, a 
student's hostel, now demolished. 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot., read a paper on " Pre-Norman 
Crosses found near Otley, on the Wharfe", which it is hoped will be 
printed herenfter in this Journal. 

Mr. C. Davis read a paper on " Royal Progresses to Wandsworth in 
MedisBval Times." This also, it is hoped, will find a place in a future 
part of the Journal, 

Wednesday, 15th Feb. 1893. 
W. B. HuQHBS, Esq., in the Chair. 

E. A. Ebblewhite, Esq., F.S.A., Heralds' College, was elected Hono- 
rary Correspondent. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library : — 

To the India Office, for " Famous Monuments of Central India". By 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
To the Society y for " Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 

ArchsDologioal Society for 1891-92", vol. xvi, part ii. 

Mr. B. E. Way exhibited a stone found in Leadenhall Street, and 
ex(».vated below Boman remains. 

Mr. E. P. L, Brock, F.S.A., Hon, iSe/?., exhibited a series of drawings, 
by Kip, of London and suburbs, in a good state of preservation, and 
valuable for the representation of many sites now no longer extant. 

Mr. A. Oliver read a paper on " Brasses of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries remaining in Westminster Abbey." 

Mr. A. E. Ebblewhite read a paper on "The Church of Bedfont, co. 
Middlesex," illustrated with an album of photographs, an engraving, 
and other views. 

Wednesday, 1st March, 1893. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., V.P., F.S. A., Hon. Treasurer, in the Chaib. 

The Cardiflf Free Library was elected into the list of members. 

F. T. Curtis, Esq., Frith Street, Soho Square, was unanimously 
elected Honorary Correspondent. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : — 

To the Society of Antiquaries, for " Index of ArchsBological Papers pub- 
lished in 1891." (Congress of ArcheBological Societies.) 
„ „ for " Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 

don", Second Series, vol. xiv, No. IT. 
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houses having a frontage to the latter thoroughfare has an angular 
projection on the line of the wall, as if it occupied the site of an octa- 
gonal turret. The remains have been found during the excavations for 
the new Electric Light Works, in the rear of De Keyser's Hotel, now 
in course of erection by Messrs. Mowlem. 

The Chairman exhibited a representative collection of old English 
coins in silver and copper, and also some early Colonian coins in the 
latter metal. 

Cecil Davis, Esq., described a series of leaden trade-labels issued by 
merchants of Haarlem, and recently dredged up in the river Thames. 
They were used to mark bales of various classes of goods, and were 
removed and thrown overboard when the goods were unpacked. They 
mostly bear the initials or the merchant's trade-mark. 

A paper was then read by T. Cann Hughes, Esq., on the " Misereres 
of Chester Cathedral", which it is hoped will be printed hereafter in 
the Journal, It was illustrated by a fine and perfect series of photo- 
graphs of the sculptures, taken by the lecturer's father, the late Mr. 
Hughes, when they were removed for restoration. 



Wednesday, 1st Feb. 1898. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., P.S.A., V.P., Hon. Treas., in the Chair. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : — 

To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, for a " General Index to Pro- 
ceedings", vols, i-xxiv. 

To the Cambrian ArchasologicaX Association, for "Archeeologia Cambren- 
sis", 5th Series, No. 87. 

To the SoeiHi d'ArchSologie de Bruxelles, for the "Annuaire", 1893, tome 
iv, and "Annales", tome vii, livr. 1. 

To the Glasgow Arehmological Society, for " Report of Council for 1891- 
1892". 

To the Author^ for '' The Parish Register of Great Hampden, oo. Bucks., 
Monumental Inscriptions and List of Rectors, 1557-1812" 
Edited by Ernest Arthur Ebblewhite. 1888. 

Mr. El A. Ebblewhite exhibited two bronze coins of Claudius Secun- 
dus and Constantine the Great, found at Kirschenwasser in 1879, and 
given by Baron Adolf von Ziegezar of Brussels to him in 1880. 

Mr. R. E. Way exhibited medals of Francis Bacon, Viscount Veru- 
1am, Lord Chancellor ; the crown-piece of Charles II by Simons (two 
types) ; and a satirical medal bearing, ohv., " Jhesus Cliristus : Ecoe 
Agnus", etc. ; r«f., the Pope, " Filius Perditionis", etc. Mr. Way also 
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exhibited an engraved view of '^Antiqnitj Hall*', near Oxford, a 
student's hostel, now demolished. 

Mr. J. Bomilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot., read a paper on " Pre-Norman 
Crosses fonnd near Otiey, on the Wharfe", which it is hoped will be 
printed hereafter in this Journal. 

Mr. C. Davis read a paper on " Royal Progresses to Wandsworth in 
MediaBval Times." This also, it is hoped, will find a place in a future 
part of the JoumaL 

Wednesday, 15th Feb. 1893. 
W. E. Hdghbs, Esq., in the Chair. 

E. A. Ebblewhite, Esq., F.S.A., Heralds' College, was elected Hono- 
rary Correspondent. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library : — 

To the India Office^ for " Famous Monuments of Central India". By 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
To the Society^ for " Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 

ArchsBological Society for 1891-92", vol. xvi, part ii. 

Mr. B. E. Way exhibited a stone found in Leadenhall Street, and 
excavated below Roman remains. 

Mr. E. P. L, Brock, F.S. A., Hon, See,^ exhibited a series of drawings, 
by Kip, of London and suburbs, in a good state of preservation, and 
valuable for the representation of many sites now no longer extant. 

Mr. A. Oliver read a paper on " Brasses of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries remaining in Westminster Abbey." 

Mr. A. E. Ebblewhite read a paper on "The Church of Bedfont» co. 
Middlesex," illustrated with an albam of photographs, an engraving, 
and other views. 

Wednesday, 1st March, 1893. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., V.P., F.S. A., Hon. Treasurer, in the Chaib. 

The Cardiff Free Library was elected into the list of members. 

F. T. Curtis, Esq., Frith Street, Soho Square, was unanimoasly 
elected Honorary Correspondent. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library :— 

To the Society of AntiquarteSy for " Index of Archaeological Papers pub- 
lished in 1891." (Congress of Archaeological Societies.) 
„ „ for " Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 

don", Second Series, vol. xiv, No. II. 
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houses having a frontage to the latter thoroaghfare has an angular 
projection on the line of the wall, as if it occnpied the site of an octa- 
gonal turret. The remains have been found during the excavations for 
the new Electric Light Works, in the rear of De Keyser's Hotel, now 
in course of erection by Messrs. Mowlem. 

The Chairman exhibited a representative collection of old English 
coins in silver and copper, and also some early Colonian coins in the 
latter metal. 

Cecil Davis, Esq., described a series of leaden trade-labels issued by 
merchants of Haarlem, and recently dredged up in the river Thames. 
They were used to mark bales of various classes of goods, and were 
removed and thrown overboard when the goods were unpacked. They 
mostly bear the initials or the merchant's trade-mark. 

A paper was then read by T. Cann Hughes, Esq., on the " Misereres 
of Chester Cathedral", which it is hoped will be printed hereafter in 
the Journal, It was illustrated by a fine and perfect series of photo- 
graphs of the sculptures, taken by the lecturer's father, the late Mr. 
Hughes, when they were removed for restoration. 



Wednesday, 1st Feb. 1898. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., P.S.A., V.P., Hon. Treas., in the Chair. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : — 

To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ for a " General Index to Pro- 
ceedings", vols, i-xxiv. 

To the Cambrian Archceological Association, for "Archeeologia Cambren- 
sis", 5th Series, No. 87. 

2V> the SociUe d'ArchSologie de Bruxelles, for the "Annuaire", 1893, tome 
iv, and **Annale8", tome vii, livr. 1. 

To the Glasgow Arehmological Society, for " Report of Council for 1891- 
1892". 

To the Author, for " The Parish Register of Great Hampden, oo. Bucks., 
Monumental Inscriptions and List of Rectors, 1667-1812" 
Edited by Ernest Arthur Ebblewhite. 1888. 

Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite exhibited two bronze coins of Claudius Secun- 
dus and Constantino the Great, found at Kirschenwasser in 1879, and 
given by Baron Adolf von Ziegezar of Brussels to him in 1880. 

Mr. R. E. Way exhibited medals of Francis Bacon, Viscount Veru- 
1am, Lord Chancellor ; the crown-piece of Charles II by Simons (two 
types) ; and a satirical medal bearing, obv,, " Jhesus Christus : Ecoe 
Agnus", etc. ; rev., the Pope, " Filius Perditionis", etc. Mr. Way also 
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exhibited an engraved view of ** Antiquity Hall", near Oxford, a 
student's hostel, now demolished. 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot., read a paper on " Pre-Norman 
Crosses found near Otley, on the Wharfe", which it is hoped will be 
printed heroMfter in this Journal, 

Mr. C. Davis read a paper on " Royal Progresses to Wandsworth in 
Mediaeval Times." This also, it is hoped, will find a place in a future 
part of the Journal. 

Wednesday, 15th Feb. 1893. 
W. E. HuQHBs, Esq., in the Chair. 

E. A. Ebblewhite, Esq., F.S.A., Heralds' College, was elected Hono- 
rary Correspondent. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library : — 

To the India Office, for " Famous Monuments of Central India". By 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
To the Society, for " Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 

ArchsBological Society for 1891-92", vol. xvi, part ii. 

Mr. B. E. Way exhibited a stone found in Leadenhall Street, and 
excavated below Roman remains. 

Mr. E. P. L, Brock, F.S. A., Hon, Sec., exhibited a series of drawings, 
by Kip, of London and suburbs, in a good state of preservation, and 
valuable for the representation of many sites now no longer extant. 

Mr. A. Oliver read a paper on " Brasses of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries remaining in Westminster Abbey." 

Mr. A. E. Ebblewhite read a paper on "The Church of Bedfont» co. 
Middlesex," illustrated with an album of photographs^ an engraving, 
and other views. 

Wednesday, 1st March, 1893. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., V.P., F.S. A., Hon. Treasurer, in the Chaib. 

The Cardiff Free Library was elected into the list of members. 

F. T. Curtis, Esq., Frith Street, Soho Square, was unanimously 
elected Honorary Correspondent. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library :— 

To the Society of Antiquaries, for " Index of Archaeological Papers pub- 
lished in 1891." (Congress of Archaeological Societies.) 
„ „ for " Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 

don", Second Series, vol. xiv. No. II. 
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raditnentAry oharaoter of their tools, — of which, by the wa;, the Baron 
IB nnable to give a single illaBtration. 

Wospona form the first snl^eot of ezami nation. The swords, vbich 



Sword-Bilt bom S,e»diag. 
bear a very small proportion to that of the explored graves, appear to 
mark graves of diBtiugnisbed persons ; irho, indeed, in their wills 
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frequently make these weapons the Bahjeot of especial legndes. The 
hilts were oftcD elaborately adorned ; as, for example, that found at 
Reading, which the author reproduces as a typical specimen of Anglo- 
Saxon art.. The pommel and gnard are of white metal, perhaps an 
alloy of pale copper and silver ; the guard enriched with 6gurea of men 
and animals rndely designed. This was found beneath the skeleton of 
a horse, which bad probably been sacrificed at the time of interment, 
in obedience to a nationalfcuBtom which survired down to the Middle 



Umbo ; Bfurin^n, co. Carabr. 

Ages in some part* of England. Some Wiltshire aword-hilta of jet, 
ornamented with chased gold designs, in the possession of Mr. Cun- 
nington of Deviaes, shonld have been mentioned in the author's 
account of these weapons. 

Spears and javelins of several well-defined forms appear to be more 
generally found. They were the weapons of the rank and file, in dis- 
tinction to the sword of the ofScer and leader. The anffon, or barbed 
apear, is far leas common, but it has been found in Kent. The icra- 
matax, or iron knife, a formidable weapon ; the battle-axe, bows and 
1S98 * 
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arrows, and shields, all furniah ample material to Baron de Baye 
both for text and illustration. He uonaiders that the warriors were 
accustomed to raise local war-cries when going to battle, and used to 
intensify the sound by holding the hollow of the umbo to their 
mouths, whereby the reverberation was increased tenfold, while the 
clash of arms against it re-echoed with terrifying effect. 

Beads have always been a favourite class of antiquity to collectors, 
not only on acconnt of their portability, bnt also by reason of their 
beauty. There is little doubt that they were fashioned by Eastern 
artists, and made to suit local requirements ; much in the same way as 
onr glass-mannfactarers prepare beads for the African traders to^ay. 
The beads from Sibertswold, or Shepherd's Well, as it is now called, 
in Kent, not far from Dover, as 6gured here, are good and typical 



Beads : Sibertswold, Kent. 

specimens of the foreign ornaments which delighted the Auglo-Sazon 
lady, and followed their possessor to the grave, — silent witnesses to 
the taste and artistic predilections of our ancestors. Some writers have 
even attributed to these objects a magical or talismanic property, bnt 
there is not much evidence on this point. The crystal ball, however, 
may, notwithstanding Mr. Roach Smith's dissent, have been used for 
divination, as we know it was ko employed in Scotland ; and even at 
the present day there are those who seek to derive prophetic or spiri- 
tualistic manifestation from these and similar objects. 

The glass vessels with the cruciform protuberances at the side are a 
very remarkable class of Anglo-Saxon objects. The fragility of these 
objects makes tbeir excellent preservation, in most instances, a matter 
of surprise ; and there are few sites which have not yielded good 
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examples. The illnstration before ns gives compar&tiTe examples of 
Bntuh and foreign glass, which seem tu show that these alsu were of 
foreign make. It is diffioalt to accept Akerman's opinion that they 
were used for sacred parpoBes. 



Of the pottety we have no room here to speak. We may, however, 
in conclusion, express our pleasure in looking over a work no carefully 
drawn np and so exhanstively treated as this is. It deserves to have 
a wide cironlation, and its form will enable notices of new disooveries 
to be added very easily to subsequent editions, which are snre to be 
called for. 

The illnotrakions which are attached to the book form a valuable 
series, which shontd be compared witb the pIat«B of Akennan, of Fans- 
sett, and of Eemble, edited by Mr. Franks. 

Leeturu on Ike Bittory of St. John Ba^tial Chttrch and Parith, Chester. 
By Rev, S. Coopbb Scott, M.A., Vicar. — Those of onr readers who 
participated in the Proceedings of the Congress recently held at Chea- 
ter will, doubtless, remember with much pleasure the visit paid to the 
ancient Church of St. John Baptist, formerly the cathedral charcb of 
the Anglo-Sason see of Lichfield, removed to Chester in the time of 
William the Conqneror. The stones, of which we reproduce the illna- 
trations from Mr. Scott's work, belong to a period not far from this 
epoch in the history of the church. These and other ancient tomb- 
stones are now preserved in the chapter-bonse of the church, and 
attest the antiquity of the building ; bnt of the earliest edifice no other 
trace remains. 

There is not much known of the exact date of the various details of 
the present chnrob, beyond what can be gathered from the styles of 
architecture which they exhibit. Probably the best and earliest work 
is' the bay on the sonth side of the choir, which forms the subject of a 
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plate (here reprodnced), and it rosemblea in some oharactotiaticB work 
found in Chester CathedntL 

There ia always a good snpply of material in the way of illastrating 
the vioissitndos in the history of an ancient church, and Ur, Scott has 
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bad ncceSB to the beat of the records concerning bis ohnrcfa, and baa 
apparently made the best use of tbem. He has shown, in a variety of 
wa;s, how the hietory of the city and the manners and onstoms of the 
inhabilantB are interwoven with the history of the sacred fabric, and 
by reference to docnments points out the date of the seTeral alterations 
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which were effected dnring the Middle Ages. Antiquarian literature 
stands mnoh in need of audi moDOgraphs ae the one before as, fnlly 
illnstrated ns this is, and richly stored with ample references to past 






local events which bearapon the fortunes of the chnrch. There are 
probably very few incidents which Mr. Scott has failed to notice ; and 
if bis example could be followed by others elsewhere, a more intelligent 
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care would be frequently inculcated where neglect and apathy are rife. 
It is the duty of all temporary custodians of ancient religious build- 
ings not only to shield them from injury and dilapidation, but to excite 
the veneration of the better portion of the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
and farther the interest, which is generally latent for want of being 
aroused in a proper way, for these archaic landmarks of the faith of 
their fathers. In the stones of our cathedrals and churches lies en- 
shrined the history of our progress from paganism to Christianity, and 
from superstition to enlightenment ; and St. John's, Chester, is no 
exception to the rule, that a great charm lies in the actual tangibility 
of evidences of so transcendent a nature. When these evidences are 
lucidly interpreted, their value is enhanced a hundredfold. 

CarttUarium Saxonicum, vol. iii. By W. de G. Birch, F.S. A. (London : 
C. J. Clark, 4 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.) — The completion of the 
third volume of the Cariularvum Saxonicumy bringing the collection of 
Anglo-Saxon charters down to the end of the reign of King Eadgar, 
has been delayed by many unforeseen circumstances, which have, how- 
ever, at length been overcome. Still we regret that the original inten- 
tion of carrying the work, in one unbroken series, down to the con- 
quest of England by the Normans has to be abandoned, and the work 
divided into two Series, of which this present vol. iii, and a supple- 
mentary volume, complete the first. The Second Series, if it is car- 
ried out (a matter depending very much upon the support of sub- 
scribers) will continue the collection down to a somewhat later period 
than was originally intended, so as to include the, early English char- 
ters of the Norman monarchs. 

The supplementary volume will consist of a general introduction to 
the whole subject, tables of genuine and doubtful texts, fasti of royal 
and other personages, lists of contributory MSS., and full indices of 
persons, places, and subjects. This volume, being to a great extent 
introductory, will properly find its place at the beginning of the First 
Series, and serve as a manual to the study of the subject. 

It is a genuine source of gratification to the author that he has been 
enabled, by dint of examination of a large number of ancient MSS., 
and by assistance of many friends in different parts of England, to be 
the first to marshal into one work, in chronological array, the hitherto 
unparalleled number of no less than thirteen hundred and twenty-five 
texts which illustrate our history from early Saxon times to a.d. 975, 
many of which have been hitherto unpublished, and all of which have 
been collated with the originals — with a very few exceptions indeed, 
where the originals were inaccessible — so that the student may consult 
them as they actually stand in their MSS., with whatever errors the 
scribes of these MSS. have perpetuated; thereby inviting emendations 
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from them rather than attempting to emend what appears &nlty or 
incorrect. It cannot be expected, nor is it desirable, that the collector 
of ancient texts should also be the critical expositor of their contents. 
The compiler's task is completed when he lays before historians and 
theorists the materials— of as good a quality as may be — out of which 
they may construct a faithful representation of the Abglo-Saxon times 
which could not otherwise be achieved. The existence of any other 
deeds which should fall into the somewhat comprehensive scope of this 
work is not known, although it is quite possible that a few may have 
been overlooked ; but, speaking generally, it may be taken that we 
have in these three volumes all available documentary evidence bear- 
ing upon our history — other than the work of historians and chroni- 
clers — as far as the limit of years extends. 

Proposed Exploration in Upper Wharfedale. — The Yorkshire Geolo- 
gical and Polytechnic Society is about to undertake the exploration of 
certain prehistoric remains in Upper Wharfedale, by means of a sub- 
scription to be raised for this purpose, and a Committee has been 
appointed to carry this resolution into effect. The remains are exten- 
sive, and comprise earthworks, several tumuli, and other objects which 
are expected to prove of exceptional interest. Their significance, how- 
ever, is at present by no means fully understood. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Sir M. W. Wilson, and other owners of 
property, on whose estates the remains are located, have very kindly 
consented to such explorations as may be necessary ; and the Duke of 
Devonshire has accepted the Chairmanship of the Committee. Mr. 
Ernest E. Speight has consented to act as Honorary Secretary to the 
Exploration Committee. 

The Committee suggest that about £100 should be subscribed in 
the first instance. Subscriptions may be paid to the Treasurer, Mr. 
William Cash, Union Bank, Halifax ; Mr. Ernest E. Speight, Ardyng- 
nook, Baildon. 
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LEEDS PRIORY, KENT. 

BY BBV. J. CAVE-BROWNB, M.A. 
CBead 1 March 1893.) 

The antiquary, while contemplating the ruins of some 
old abbey, can enter fully into the poet's feelings, and say 

" T do love tbese ancient rains : 
We never tread upon them bnt we set 
Onr feet npon some reverend history." 

But to stand upon the spot which tradition has marked 
as the site of some once glorious monastery, and see not 
one stone upon another still remaining, how can it fail to 
send a chill to the heart 1 It then becomes a double dif- 
ficulty to rear anew the lost fabric, as well as to people 
it once again with its erst busy occupants. Such is the 
case with him who would attempt to write a history of 
Leeds Priory. Research may enable him to repeople the 
spot, even though there pass across the scene naught but 
toe nominis umbra of the individual ; but without a ves- 
tige or a record of the past fabric, imagination is hope- 
lessl V at fault. 

The name of the little Kentish village, to which this 
paper relates (lying about four miles east of Maidstone, 
on the Ashford road), so famed for its still standing 
Castle of rare grandeur, and its extinct Priory, has in 
the course of centuries undergone many a change. In 
Domesday it appears as Esledes,^ then in various char- 

^ Mr. C«. Wykeham Miuiin suggests that the prefix es is the abbre- 
viation of the French term en les^ as indicating that the village took its 
name from the Castle of Led. 

1898 7 
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ters as Leedys, Ledys, Ledes, Leedes, and finally in its 
present form of Leeds. 

So fully and ably has the history of its noble Castle 
been traced out by its former owner, Mr. Charles Wyke- 
ham Martin, that it were presumptuous to attempt to 
supplement or add to so complete a work. Passing refer- 
ence only will be made to it and its several owners, so 
far as it bears any incidental connection with the special 
subject of this paper, Leeds Priory. 

Walcott, in his English Minsters (ii, p. 151), gives a.d. 
1137 as the date of the foundation of both Priory and 
parish church ; but Dugdale and Tanner,^ on the author- 
ity of Thorne, the monk of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
say that that was the year in wTiich the Church was 
founded ; whereas the Priory was nearly twenty years 
earlier, i.e., a.d. 1119.^ 

The Priory would seem to have always formed a part 
of the appanage of the Castle, and in all the changes of 
ownership it found friends among the different families 
who iiiled there. With the Crevequers, to whom the 
Conqueror granted it on the disgrace of his brother Odo, 
Bishop of Baieux, it lay for more than a century ; but in 
the troubled reign of Henry III, the then owner, Robert 
de Crevequer, having sided with the Barons against the 
King, was forced to surrender it to the King, exchanging 
what was far too strong a fortress to remain in the hands 
of doubtful loyalty, with a neighbour more true to the 
Crown, Roger de Ley bourn, who gave in return the com- 

?aratively insignificant manors of Flete and Trottesclyve. 
'he Leybourns, however, had but a brief tenure of it. 
It seemed to be too important a Castle to be, in such 
disturbed times, in the hands of any subject, so Edward I, 
by an arrangement with William de Leybourn, Roger's 
son, obtained possession of it. Edward I, in the sixth 
year of his reign, conferred it on an influential noble, 
Bartholomew de Badlesmere, in exchange for the manor 
of Adresley in Shropshire ;^ but in 1322, Edward II, find- 
ing him disloyal, he attacked and recaptured it; from 
which time it became a royal fortress and occasional resi- 

1 Tanner's Notitioe, 210; Dugdale's Mon,, ii, 110. 
* Twysden'a Decern Scriptores, pp. 2166, 2253. 
8 P. R., 6 Edward I, m. 16. 
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dence ; its guardianship being entrusted to different Court 
favourites, among whom we find the illustrious William 
of Wykeham, and Archbishops Arundel and Chichele, as 
temporary occupants. 

Tne Priory, or Abbey (as it is sometimes called), owed 
its existence, then, to the Crevequer family so long asso- 
ciated with this manor. This name first appears in the 
Norman-Latin form of " De Crepito Corde' , Anglicised 
into Crevecoeur, and even occasionally Crewker (and in 
balder English into " Croucheart"), but more commonly 
spelt Crevequer. Hamo de Crepito Corde was a compa- 
nion of William the Conqueror, who, among other honours, 
conferred on him this manor with its dilapidated, old 
Saxon fortress, said to have been constructed by one Led 
or Leda, a noble of great power and influeuce in the 
court of Ethelbert II. 

Robert de Crevequer, the son of this Hamo, in con- 
junction with his own son Adam, founded the Priory of 
Augustinian Monks on the outskirts of the Castle Park, 
dedicating it to St. Mary the Virgin and St. Nicholas, 
and placing in it three monks whom he already had 
attached to his chapel in the Castle. This number he 
subsequently increased to eight canons under a Prior,^ 
and further benefactions had raised the number to thir- 
teen at the time of its suppression. 

As an endowment to it, Robert de Crevequer, the 
founder, gave, in free and perpetual alms, all the churches 
on his estates in the neighbourhood, with their advow- 
sons, consisting of Leeds itself and Bromfield, Chatham 
(Chetham), Rainham (Renham), and Lamberhurst, and, 
a few years later, Teston (Terstane) and West Farleigh 
(Farlegha). All these grants were confirmed by his grand- 
son Robert, who added the Mill of Brandescombe ("unum 
molendinum ftdlericum, vocatum Brastinum"), and still 
known as Fullermill, on the stream of the Len, at the 
west end of the parish. 

The Priory soon found other benefactors too. The 
pious liberality of the Crevequers called forth a kindred 

^ TheGonveiit staff appear to have originated in 1313, and consisted 
of '* W., Prior ; Henncos et Edwinus de Terne, diaconi ; Johannes de 
Clyye & Thomas de Bereham, Bnl>.dii^oni ; & Thomas de Maydestane, 
accolita." {Cartce Ant Cantuar,^ f. 91.) 

7« 
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spirit Bxnong; their neighboui^s, Hugo de Berghestede 
and his wife Masqeline^ gave to it the church and ad vow- 
son of Bearsted; Henry de Bocton, those of Bocton 
Chensi (Boughton Monchelsea) and Gatterste (Goud- 
hurst). From Hamo de Watterinburgh came that of 
Wateringbury ; Fitzwilliam held that of Stockbury ; 
and Simon, the son of Peter de Bpurdenne, that of Bor- 
den. Npr did the occupapcy of the Ley bourns, short- 
lived though it was, pass away without some mark of 
their presence here. Alianora or Eleanore, the wife of 
Sir Roger Leybourn, as her unhappy life was drawing. to 
a close, bequeathed to the Priory, evidently on condition 
of being buried there (" cum suo corpore"), twelve acres 
of land near Thornham Church ; which, however, appears 
to have soon passed away from them. 

Royalty, too, more than once appeared among the libe- 
ral benefaotoics of the Priory while the Castle was in their 
hands. Edward I added Petham Parva^ (Little or West 
Peckham), with a charge of twenty-eight marcs on the 
manor of Leeds for the support of four canons^ to cele- 
brate Divine Service daily in the Castle Chapel for the 
soul of Eleanore his first wife. Then hi 1320 Edward II 
gave them licence " to appropriate to their own use" the 
neighbouring church of Cherte* (Chart), of which they 
already held the advovvson ; and two years after, " in 
recompence for the damage they had sustained at the 
time of the siege of the Castle'', granted to them the 
Church of Elderomene^ (?), which he had confiscated from 
the recalcitrant Castellan, Bartholomew de Bardlesmere, 
who had refused the Queen admission into the Castle. 
Another benefaction, made twenty years after by her son 
Edward III, may be traced to her influence. "At the 
request of his most dear mother, Isabella, Queen of Eng- 

* In an nndated manuscript charter among the Filmer MSS., refer- 
red to in the ffisL JI£SS, Com, li^fXyrt, iii, 241, it is said that ** Emma de 
Asefelt gave the manor of Berstead *' and her corpse" to St. Melna 
(P St. Maria) and St. Nicholas of Ledes. 

2 Charter Rolls, 14 Edward I, m. 1. 

• An entry in CartcB Aniiqiue {Cantuar.)^ f. 177, names "Johannes 
atte Welle, Petrus de Farlegh, <fc Robertns de Kingestone", as having 
been appoibt^ cations of Ledes in 1823. 

♦ P. R., 13 Bdtrard II, m. 13. 

^ P. a^ 7 Richard II, Pt i, tn. & The wiiter has been anable to 
identify this parish. 
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land", so runs the grant, he gave to the Priory the 
Church of Lederede^ (Leatherhead), in Surrey, for the 
support of six canons to celebrate Divine Service daily in 
the Chapel of the Castle, " for the health of our estate 
and that of our dear mother''; and in 1364 granted 
licence to John Stoyl of Maydenstan to assign to the 
Priory neariy two hundred acres of land in Leatherhead 
and various parishes in Kent.^ 

Richard II, too, in 1396 gave to the Priory the Church 
and advowson of Heryetsham^ (Harrietsham), with the 
proviso that " a competent portion be made every year 
for the support of the vicar, and for distribution among 
the poor parishioners". Then the next year the advow- 
son of Sutton Valence^ fi^lling to the Crown on the death 
of Philippa, the wife of Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arim- 
del, the King conferred it also, with the Chapel of East 
Sutton, on the Priory.^ 

Besides these grants there were small charges, called 
" Pensiones", made upon different manors in the county, 
such as Care, Acrise, Ham, Crundale, Estlynge, Mere- 
worth, East Barming, Vinters in Boxley, Chillingden in 
Boughton Malherbe, etc. 

The right of nomination to the Priory lay originally 
with the "lord of Leeds Castle'', but subsequently was 
transferred to the Convent, who generally elected one of 
their own canons, while the jurisdiction was in the see of 
Canterbury. 

In attempting to trace out the succession of the Priors 
one realises the great loss sustained by the disappearance 
of a MS. referred to by Tanner, which a century ago was 
in the possession of the Filmer family at East Sutton 
Park, entitled "A Leiger Book belonging to the Abbey 
of Leeds.*' Hasted also mentions having seen this in 
1798, but it was no longer forthcoming to reward the 
research of the Historical MSS. Commission in 1872.^ 

1 P. R., 15 Edward III, m. 3. 

2 P. R., 38 Edward III, Pfc. ii, m. 32. 
« P. R., 19 Richard II, Pfc. i, m. 26. 

♦ P. R., 20 Richard II, Pfc. ii, m. 2. 

^ These benefactions are nearly all summed up in a ** Record of Ap- 
propriations" belonging to the Priory, based on a Visitation held by 
John Leach, Canon of Chichester, acting as Commissary of the Arch- 
bishop. (Warham's Register (Lambeth), f. 98a, b.) 

« Hist. MSS. Com, Records, iii, 246. 
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The absence of all Registers at Lambeth Palace, prior 
to the time of Archbisliop Peckham, and their silence as 
to any appointment to Leeds before that of Archbishop 
Sudbury, leave us, with two exceptions, without any clue 
to even the names of any of the Priors during the first 
two and a half centuries of the existence of the Priory, 
I.e., from 1119 to 1379, save that in the year 1264 the 
Prior (of unknown name) was summoned to the memor- 
able Parliament convened by Henry III to effect the 
liberation of Prince Eklward and the other hostages in 
the hands of the Barons after the battle of Lewes.^ 

A similar honour may have been conferred on other 
Priors without the specific mention of the Priory, the 
official being included under the general head of **Abba- 
tes et Priores." 

The only two names found during that interval are that 
of Fulco, occurring on State Papers in the years 1221 and 
1228, and that of one William as Prior in 1313. It is 
not until 1379 that any Prior's name appears in the 
Archiepiscopal Registers at Lambeth, when we find that 
of Thomas de Roffa. But during that interval it would 
seem that the Priory was not in a state of literary stag- 
nation, for among its Canons was one, who, though he 
was not promoted to the office of Prior, exercised an in- 
fluence, and imparted a reflected honour on the Priory, 
in the person of Thomas Hasilwood, who appears among 
the old chroniclers of England as the author of Chronicon 
Compendarium, and was a teacher in the Priory school 
early in the fourteenth century.^ 

On the death of Thomas de Roffa,' in 1379, Emericus 
de Edenhalle, described as canon of St. Nicholas, was 
elected Prior; but of his career nothing seems to be 
recorded. 

The name of Adomarus occurs in a charter as Prior of 
Leeds in the year 1396, but nothing appears to be known 
of him.^ 

^ CI. R., 49 Henry III, m. 2 ; Dngdale's Summonses^ etc., p. 1, — 
"Cum ... oharisaimas 6Iias Edwardas primogetiitus noster pro pace in 
regno nodtro assecnranda et tirmanda obses traditns extitisset." 

« Dnffas Hardy's Catalogue of MSS., iii, 373. 

• Archbishop Sudbury's RegUter^ f. 62 b. 

« P. R., 19 Richard, Pfc. i, m. 26, 
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The next Prior must have been William de Verdun or 
Verdon, who appears to have taken a prominent part in 
a not strictly ecclesiastical yroco^, havmg, in conjunction 
with some of his brethren of the Priory, laid violent 
hands on one John Stopley, a monk of St. Alban's ; and 
so bitter was the strife between the two houses that it 
required the intervention of Pope Boniface to restore 
peace.* 

After William de Verdun came Thomas Sytyngborn, 
whose record is more peaceful, and proved more profit- 
able to the Priory, for it was in his time that the churches 
of Harrietsham and Sutton Valence were added to its 
revenues, as already noticed, by Edward III, for the sup- 
port of two additional canons to say masses for the souls 
of the King and his family, while a third was added by 
one Nicholas Potyne* on behalf of his own soul and that 
of his wife Alice. 

On the death of Thomas Sytyngborn, in 1410, John 
Surrynden^ was elected, and remained Prior for nearly 
forty years, and died in 1447, when he was succeeded by 

John Wittersham,* of whom nothing appears to be 
known. 

The next name that we meet with is that of Robert 
Gowdherst, who was Prior in the year 1483, in whose 
time, as shown by a deed preserved in the Exchequer 
Treasury,^ the Convent granted to Edward IV several 
pieces of land for the enlargement of the park attached 
to the Castle. 

After him came John Bredgar,* in whose time the 
Priory would seem to have been in very straitened cir- 
cumstances : in Hasted's words, " very poor, and unable 
to support their usual hospitality.'' In their difficulties 
a friend appeared, and munificently came to their rescue. 
Dr. James Goldwell,^ who had been born in the neigh- 

^ Weever's Funeral Monuments^ p. 287. 

* Archbishop Arunders Regitter^ f. 884 b. ^ Ihid.^ f. 125. 

* Archbishop StaflTord's RegUter^ f. 26 b. 

* Exchequer Treasury of Receipt, Sc. ii, 65. 
^ Additioual Charters (Br. Museum), 8586. 

7 Dr. James Goldwell was educated at AH Souls, Oxford, became 
Archdeacon of Essex, Canon of Windsor, and Dean of Salisbury. He 
was then selected by Edward lY as Ambassador to Borne, where he 
acquitted himself so well that by special Bull he was appointed Bishop 
of Norwich in 1472. He died in 1499. His tomb in Norwich Cathe- 
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bouring village of Great Chart, and who, while rising on 
the top of the wave of promotion and wealth, never for- 
got the home of his childhood or its adjoining Priory (for 
le built a chantry chapel, and restored the tower of his 
parish church), and among other acts of munificence 
advanced a large sum of money to the Prior of Leeds to 
help the Convent in their distress. Finding, however, 
that they were too poor for him ever to expect to have 
it refunded, and bemg, €ts Hasted puts it, " rather de- 
sirous for the health of his soul than for repayment of 
the money", an arrangement was made with the Prior 
that one of the canons should be set apart " to celebrate 
Masses daily at the altar of St. Mary the Virgin in the 
Priory Church", for the good Bishop's soul. This good 
Bishop Goldwell was regarded as the second founder of 
the Priory. 

On the death of John Bredgar he was succeeded by 
Richard Cheetham, whose name appears on divers deeds^ 
between the years 1511 and 1523. Dying in the follow- 
ing year, a namesake, and probably a feflow townsman, 
if not kinsman, Thomas Cheetham,^ who had also been a 
" Canon of St. Nicholas", was elected Prior ; but he in 
1528 gave place to Arthur St. Leger, whose name appears 
as Prior, signing in 1534 the "Acknowledgment of Supre- 
macy"^ in favour of Henry VIII and Queen Anne. He 
was descended from the St. Legers of Ulcombe,^ — a 
family of high standing and influence in the county ; and 
this will help to explain his after history. In his loyalty 
to the Crown he would readily acknowledge tbe lying's 
supremacy ; his loyalty to the Church would prevent his 
subjecting himself to the humiliation, which ne foresaw 
was impending, of signing the " Deed of Surrender of the 
Priory",^ so he seems to have resigned the Priorate, and 

dral is in itself oonspicaons for beaaty, while, to use the language of 
Dean Gonlboum, "the recumbent emgj of the Bishop furnishes a 
noble specimen for the study of yestments." 

1 Add. Charters (B. M.), 8698; Cole MSS., xxvi, f. 200. 

« P. R., 16 Henry VIII, Pt. ii, m. 14. 

^ Exchequer Treasury of Receipt S. A., ii, 79. 

^ He was the younger son of Ralph St. Leger of Uloombe. With 
the Priory of Leeds ho held the sinecure rectory of Hotlingbome, to 
which Archbishop Cranmer appointed him in 1537, and was made 
Canon of Canterbury in 1559. 

^ In such a course St. Leger by no means stood alone. Among 
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reverted to his former position of Canon, for his name 
appears in that character in the *' Surrender Roll" in Car- 
dinal Pole's book, and as receiving a pension of £16, 
whereas his successor, Thomas Day, tne last of the Priors, 
retired with a pension of £80 on the surrender he sub- 
mitted to in 1538. 

It may be interesting to notice here what became of 
the endowments of the Priory on its dissolution. Harri- 
etsham, the last of its grants, had long before passed 
away from it. Henry VI had conferred it on his favourite, 
Archbishop Chichele, and he transferred it to his newly 
founded College of All Souls, Oxford. Leeds itself and 
Brom field remained with the Crown till Elizabeth con- 
ferred them on Archbishop Parker,^ while Bearsted, 
Boughton Monchelsea, Chart, Chatham, Goudhurst, Lam- 
berhurst, Stockbury, Sutton -Valence, Wateringbury, 
West Farleigh, West Peckham, Woodnesborough, and 
Leatherhead, were conferred on the new Chapter of 
Rochester, all the endowments of the original Monastery 
of St. Andrew having been alienated, the Prior and 
Canons meanwhile being paid off, or bought out, by small 
pensions. 

Leeds Priory, like all other monasteries, had its seals 
private and conventual. Of these, some few impressions 
remain attached to old charters, of which the most per- 
fect impressions are preserved at the British Museum,^ 
and are fully described in Mr. W. de Gray Birch's Cata- 
logue of Ancient Seals. The arms of the Priory were, 
according to Dugdale, ^^ argent^ a cross voided gules" 
The oldest of these seals (probably of the twelfth cen- 
tury) is a remarkably tine, sharp impression (No. 3423), 
representing the Priory Church, a two-storied building, 
with transepts ; all the windows, three in the body of 
the church, and one in each transept, round-headed ; the 
central and both side-towers topped with a cross. The 

many others there was Clement Lichfield, the mnnificent Prior of 
Evesham, who resigned in favour of Philip Hasford rather than sign 
away the Priory he had so dearly loved, and had so lavishly enlarged 
and beautified. 

^ P. R., 3 Elizabeth, Pt. xii, m. 8, 13. 

* One is also among the charters at Canterbury, another in the Aug- 
mentation Office, and a third in the collection of Lord Lisle and Dud- 
ley at Penshurst {Hist MSS, Com, Report, iii, 246.) 
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inscription runs round the whole, in rude Roman charac- 
ter, SIGILLDM LEDENSIS EOOLESIE. 

Another cast, of at least a century later, of pointed 
oval form, probably of a private signet-ring, contains the 
figure of a mitred abbot raising his right hand in the act 
of benediction, and holding in his left hand a crozier with 
the crook turned inwards. The inscription runs thus : 

SIGILLUM SCHTI (SECRETl) DE LEDENSIS ECCLESIE. The N 

in LEDENSIS and the final E in ecclesie are reversed. 

The most imposing seal is that numbered 3425, evi- 
dently the official one of the Convent. Of this the im- 
pression is fine and bold ; but the left side of the field 
and that portion of the scroll have been broken off. The 
obverse represents the Virgin seated, crowned, with the 
Child on her left knee, and a ball or small globe in her 
right hand. Under the central arch of a rich triple 
canopy in either side-arch stands an angel with one wing 
elevated. The canopy itself, pinnacled and crocketed, is 
supported by curved standards having four stages of 
panelled niches. In the base, under a low canopy of 
three circular arches, are three figures, the Prior and two 
monks, with hands upraised as in prayer. The spandrels 
of the canopy are filled in with four-arched niches. On 
the field, on the right, is a castellated building with a 
cinquefoiled rose above and a drooping lily below. The cor- 
responding device on the left is wanting from the broken 
seal. Round the whole is the inscription, sigillum com- 
mune ECO.; the rest effaced. 

On the reverse, under a very similar canopy, between 
two clerks standing, each holding a book, site St. Nicho- 
las, the other patron Saint of the Priory, with his right 
hand raised in benediction, and holding a pastoral staff* 
in his left. In the base, under a plain three-spanned 
canopy, between two angels, is a tub, in which are seen 
the heads of three children, in illusti-ation of the miracle 
reputed to have been performed by the Saint. The in- 
scription on the outer circle, partly destroyed, may be 
thus read, .. a(nno dom)ini m.cc. nonog* tertio; and on 
the inner circle, on the left hand, the single word nicho- 
laus. 

There is also a cast of the signet-seal of one of the 
later Priors, Richard Cheetham, attached to a charter 
(No. 3428) bearing date 1519. 
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It may be interesting here to explain the tradition to 
which reference is made in the scene depicted in the base 
of the conventual seal just described. One of the many 
legendary miracles ascribed to St. Nicholas, Bishop of 
Myra, is thus narrated by Mrs. Jameson in Sacred and 
Legendary Art, p. 269 : "While travelling through his 
diocese, to comfort and relieve his people during a very 
severe famine, the Bishop lodged in the house of a cer- 
tain host who was a son of Satan. This man, in the 
scarcity of provisions, was accustomed to steal little 
children, whom he murdered, and then served up their 
limbs as meat to his guests. On the arrival of the Bishop 
and his retinue he had the audacity to serve up the dis- 
membered limbs of three unhappy children before the 
man of God, who had no sooner cast his eyes on them 
than he wa« aware of the fraud. He reproached the host 
with his abominable crime, and going to the tub where 
their remains were salted down, he made over them the 
sign of the cross, and they rose up whole and well." 

So far has research been rewarded as to the different 
individuals who have, as benefactors or Priors, been dur- 
ing the four hundred years of its existence connected 
with the Leeds Priory. When we come to speak of the 
buildings themselves, of that Priory Church which Phili- 
pott, writing within little more than a century of its sup- 
pression, describes as having been "a goodly church, 
parallel to many cathedrals", it is saddening to think 
that not even 

*'A nameless colnmn with a baried base" 

now rises up to tell where it once stood. Not a column, — 
though we know the buried base is there ; for when this 
Association held its Congress in that neighbourhood, in 
the year 1846, the ground had been opened out by that 
zealous explorer and restorer, Mr. C. Wykeham Martin, 
the owner of the adjoining Castle, and exposed to view 
what " appeared to be part of the crypt and foundation 
of the apse of the Priory Church, consisting of three 
masses of masonry of a square form (apparently piers) 
faced with Caen stone, and most correctly worked ; the 
joints being so close that they appeared as if the stones 
had been rubbed together, and set without cement. In 
an angle of the work there was a small piscina, and at 
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another angle the lower part of a small pillar. ... Nearly 
the whole of the Priory foundations could be traced. The 
Caen was as fresh, and the harass- work as sharp, as if 
only now executed."^ 

It seems a painfully tantalising retrospect, that when 
so much was brought to light, the work of further ex- 
ploring should have ceased ; and sadder still, that the 
part so far laid open should have been all covered in 
again because the owner shrank from the heavy expense 
it would entail, having already devoted so large a sum in 
the restoration of his lordly Castle. It is now onlyfrom 
casual allusions in wills which are in Somerset House 
that we are enabled to form any conception of the gene- 
ral character or details of this Priory Chapel. Of the 
rest of the buildings we must remain ignorant unless 
time should bring to light, from some unexpected quarter, 
any now lost or hidden particulars. 

From these wills* we learn that, besides the high altar, 
which was nearly always remembered for an offering 
either of devotion or of ** conscience money" (under the 
head of tithes forgotten or withheld), there stood in the 
north aisle a chapel and altar of St. Katherine ; also, in 
some other part of the church, one of St. Stephen, one of 
the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, and one called " Bryge 
Chapel" (? St. Bridget's). The constant bequests of lights 
would imply the presence of images in different parts. 
There were lights offered to the Virgin at her *' fygure*', 
to St. James, St. Michael the Archangel, St. Blasius, St. 
Christopher (of whom a mutilated fresco may still be 
traced on the south wall), of St. Erasmus too, and St. 
Dominic. 

Of the wills from which these references are taken, 
that of William de Maidstone is interesting as showing 
the forms of bequests of those days (a.d. 1419). There 
are legacies of vestments and copes to the Priory and 
parish church, "cum orfreyes de panno auro texto, cum 
uno vase argenti, vocata Holievaterstopp, et uno Holie- 
vaterstykke argenti", etc. 

1 Brit Arch, Assoc, Jownial, vol. ii, p. 95. 

2 Wills,— William Maydestan, 1419 (Marche45) ; John Roger, 1490 
(Milles, 27); John Reignoldo, 1492 (Doggett, 21); Sir W. Portland, 
15UI (Fetiplace, 25); Thomas Read, 1515 (Holder, 6); John Lambe, 
1558 (Welles, 42); R. Woodmfle, 1515 (Holder, 15). 
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The will of William Portland, vicar in 1501, describes 
him as living in " Villa de bello^\ evidently in the present 
" Battle Hall". That of Thomas Read, of 1515, has also 
a special interest as the mind of a layman already having 
a leaning towards the " Reformed Faith", yet not able 
entirely to divest himself of Mariolatry. Instead of 
bequeathing his soul to "Almighty God, the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, and all the Saints in Heaven", the stereotyped 
form of the preceding centuries, his will runs thus : " I 
bequeth my soule to Jesu Cryste, Redeemer of all man- 
kynde, wich bought it with his precious blood upon the 
Crosse, and I mekely besech our Blessed Lady Virgin & 
Moder of Jesu, of her great pittye to present this my 
poor request unto her sonne Jesu : and in honor of her I 
bequeth a taper to burne before the fygure of her by side 
S. Katherine s Auter in the North end of the Yle of the 
Pryory of our Lady and S. Nicholas of Leedes." 

Of monuments, too, so goodly a building would not 
have been without its fair share. Several of the Creve- 
quer family and Lady Eleanor de Leyburn were buried 
here, and each would have had a fitting memorial ; while 
the very locality of one raised in his lifetime by Guide de 
Mone, Bishop of St. David's, is thus described in his will 
as lying "in the chancel, on the North side, near the 
High Altar"; and that, erected at a period when monu- 
ments were of the most massive and elaborate style, was 
doubtless worthy of the time and place. But all have 
long ago disappeared, and " left not a wrack behind". 
With cruel promptness were the orders of Henry VIII 
carried out by the St. Legers, on whom he conferred the 
Priory grounds, that all that once made the Priory glori- 
ous was to be demolished ; as Philipott says, " it suffered 
the common calamity of that great tempest of the Disso- 
lution": nay, more so than many of its sister monasteries, 
for to some few of them were left, though in ruin, traces 
of their former grandeur. Here all is gone save two 
small, dilapidated buildings, of which the smaller is called 
" Th^ Abbey", being only some 20 ft. long by 8 or 9 ft. 
wida It may have been some humble out-office belong- 
ing to the Priory, but m now used only as a lumber-shed. 

At a little distance, on the slope of the adjoining field, 
stands a larger building, locally honoured by the name 
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of *' The Chapel", though there is nothing to indicate its 
having been designed or ever used for such a purpose. 
Its aspect, lying north-east and south-west ; its small, 
square two-light windows, the absence of any east win- 
dow, all go to refute any such claim. The stonework of 
the base is certainly suggestive of the twelfth century, 
but all above the plinth -line is a patchwork of bricks of 
any period between the fifteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. One interesting feature of the building is its 
north-eastern gable, composed of early brickwork, and 
rising to a point in saddle-back steps. It was a spacious 
room with a boldly ribbed roof of oak. An upper floor 
was introduced probably in the seventeenth century, 
judging from the balusters of the stairs. Its only use at 
present is as shelter for hop-pickers in the autumn. 

A few fragments of carved stone may be detected built 
up into the walls in the village. One only relic of inte- 
rest, and that specially so, is an exquisitely carved niche 
of geometrical tracery, at present inserted in the wall of 
a farmhouse in the village, known as " Battle Hall'\ This 
was possibly a piscina in one of the chapels of the Priory 
Church. The bowl, which is the full width of the piscina, 
is of Bethersden marble. Within the niche is a back- 
ground of stone, of a castellated design, which seems to 
be an insertion, and belonging to a later period. 

Over the fireplace of an upper room in the same house 
is a long painting on panel, containing seven figures, the 
face^ of which have been so wantonly scraped off that not 
a feature can be now traced, the subjects only being iden- 
tified by their several emblems. In the centre stands 
the Virgin ; on her left hand is St. Katherine with her 
wheel, then St. Mary Magdalene holding the box of oint- 
ment ; on the right hand is St. Agatha with the sword 
passing through her breasts ; the outer, on either side, 
apparently of a monk and a nun, too utterly defaced to 
be identified. This probably had its place at the High 
Altar, or in the Lady Chapel of the Priory Church. 

Another, and the last, relic of the Priory, a tablet, is 
to be seen inserted in the wall of the church, recording 
its foundation (a.d. 1119), and the fact that the tablet 
itself once had a place in the Priory, and was removed to 
its present position when the last vestige of the Priory 
was demolished in 1797. 
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DETLING CHURCH, KENT. 

BY BEY. J. CAVE-BROWNE, M.A. 
iRead 4 Jan, 1893.) 

The little church of St. Martin's, Detling, would proba- 
bly suggest to the wayfarer along the high-road between 
Maidstone and Sittingborne nothing more than the 
thought that it was a very ordinary specimen of a Kent- 
ish parish church ; certanily picturesquely situated at 
the foot of the fine range of chalk hills commonly known 
as the North Downs, surrounded by a belt of lofty elm- 
trees, and having in the churchyard an exceptionally fine, 
wide-spreading, well-balanced yew-tree. But a closer in- 
spection will amply repay a visit from the antiquary, for 
on and within its walls may be read many a page of 
English history and art. 

Domesday is silent as to the existence of a church in 
the days of the Conqueror, but the traces of round arches 
still to be detected over the present square-headed win- 
dows on the south wall indicate the hand of the Norman 
architect. Moreover, the construction of the south wall, 
with its blocks of tufa stone in the coign of the eastern 
angle, and in the wall itself, bear witness to an early 
date, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

There is documentary evidence, too, of an interesting 
character, that the little parish had its church so early 
as the time of Hem:y III, though it was then, and long 
after, only a chapel attached to the mother church of 
Maidstone. In the Plea Rolls of the thirtieth year of 
that reign (a.d. 1252) a poor woman had been charged 
with complicity in a murder, and was confined in the 
Archbishop's Prison in Maidstone, from which she effected 
her escape, and " found sanctuary" in Detling Church. 

The church would then have consisted of what now 
forms the nave. To it the chancel was, doubtless, added 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the north 
chapel thrown out soon after by the lord of the manor 
for the use of the inmates of his manor-house adjoining. 
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The close of that century no doubt saw the well- 
proportioned tower rise, with its square-headed window . 
and its shingle spire ; possibly a part of the work of the 
munificent Archbishop Courtenay while he was eflPecting 
the great change of converting the mother church of 
Maidstone from a Rectory into a Collegiate Church. About 
the same time would have been added the south porch, 
for the hood-moulding over the door itself would suggest 
that it had originally been the outside door, especially as 
over it is a small cusped niche, in which, no doubt, once 
stood the image of St. Martin, the patron Saint. 

Inside the church the antiquary will find many objects 
of interest. Facing him as he enters the door stands a 
massive, twelve-sioed font, formed out of a block of 
Kentish ragstone. Whatever designs may have once 
appeared on its several faces have all been chiseled away. 
That it has not suffered more is a ground for thankful- 
ness, considering the fact that when a so-called restora- 
tion of the church was made some thirty years ago, it 
was regarded as so cumbrous a piece of the church furni- 
ture that it was to be, as far as possible, put out of the 
way, and was built into the north pier of the tower-arch, 
on a brick base, under a heavy, projecting western gal- 
lery. It is, however, in fair preservation, now supported 
on fivei circular shafts, and looks as if it might claim to 
be, as it probably is, as old as any part of the church. 

The next object of interest, in point of age, is the upper 
portion of the slab of an altar-tomb, which has had a still 
more narrow escape from destruction, for in throwing 
out a north aisle about five years ago, in commemoration 
of the Queen's Jubilee, this slab was found built into the 
former lean-to wall, lying face downwards, and present- 
ing the appearance of a stepping-stone to a plain but 
graceful Early English doorway, which had, no doubt, 
once served as the entrance to the private chapel on the 
north of the chancel. This slab is of Bethersden marble, 
and represents the upper portion of the figure of a young, 
tonsured priest with his hands raised in the attitude of 
prayer. Its shape, tapering downwards, and its bevelled 
edges, would mark it as belonging to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. This fragment has now been inserted 
in the wall of the north aisle. (See opposite page.) 
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Next in point of time would come a tombstone, also of 
Bethersden marble, with a still boldly defined matrix of 
what must have been a gorgeous brass, a richly foliated 
cross, above 5 ft. high, with the full-length figure of a 
priest in the centre of the cross ; but all the brass, cross, 
escutcheons, and scroll, have been long since torn away. 
It evidently belonged to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. It was discovered partially buried under a seat, 
and has now been placed on the wall of the vestry, to 
display its beauty and protect it from further injury. 

Allusion has been made to a private chapel on the 
north side of the chancel. This was evidently added, and 
connected with the chancel by a wide-spanned arch, 
about the same period. In it has been preserved a grace- 
ful piscina. A very elaborately decorated cross, which 
once clearly adorned the eastern gable, now stands nearly 
out of sight, fixed in the floor, but may some day be 
restored to its original position. 




The Priest in Detling^ Charcb. 

In the arch between this chapel and the chancel still 
remains an honourable trophy of the chivalry of the 
knightly family which took its name from the village and 
manor. Philipott, in his Vilkire Cantianum, says that 
in his time (1658) "a massie lance, all wreathed about 
with thinn iron plate, was preserved in the church (like 
that of William the Conqueror's at Battel in Sussex^ as 
the very spear by them used, and left as a memorial of 
their achievements in arms, and an emblem also of their 
extraordinary strength and abilitie". It was probably 

1893 8 
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the ** William Detlinge" who was appointed by Ed- 
ward III, in 1348, to be a Collector, in conjunction with 
his more distinguished neighbour, Robert de Crevequer 
of Leeds Castle (of the "Aid" which Edward raised when 
about to confer on his illustrious son, the Black Prince, 
the honour of the Garter), who had wielded this lance at 
Crecy under his victorious Prince, and who, on return- 
ing from the war, had dedicated it in his church. Has- 
ted, who wrote his History above a century after Phili- 
pott, says " there was then no lance, nor even a report 
of its having been there"; vet in the eastern pier of the 
connecting arch between the chancel and the chapel is 
an iron crook embedded in the stone, an object of general 
wonder as to its possible use, while in the wall-plate on 
the crown of the arch is an iron staple. May not the 
two combine to furnish the raison d'etre, and supply a 
material corroboration of the truth of Philipott's state- 
ment, suggesting that while the point of the lance lay in 
the staple, its heel rested on the crook ? 

Another object of historical, though not so directly of 
local, interest may be mentioned in passing, belonging to 
the sixteenth century. In the vestry is preserved an 
original Register-chest, cut out of a solid block of elm, 
without joint or mortice, — a dug-out ; its lid, too, as the 
grain of the wood shows, sawn off the same block. The 
existence of such parish chests was due to Thomas Crom- 
well, who obtained from Henry VIII, in 1538, an inqui- 
sition that '* every parson, vicar, or curate, shall for his 
churche kepe one boke or register, wherein he shall write 
the daye and yere of every Weddynge, Christeninge, and 

Buryinge, made within his Parishe and for the sauff 

kepinge of the same boke the Parishe shalbe bownde to 
provide, of theire common charge, one sure coffer with 
two locks and keys", one for the parson, and the other 
for the churchwardens. James I reissued the injunction, 
adding that a third key should be provided, so that each of 
the churchwardens should have one. Such a chest, with its 
third lock added, has been preserved in Detling Church. 

But the principal object of antiquarian interest in the 
church is what is commonly known as " the Detling Lec- 
tern". This is probably a misnomer, as it has been more 
than once suggested to the writer by high authority, 
that from its shape it was more probably a music-stand 
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for some choir than a lectern : a view which is strength- 
ened by the square sockets sunk in each comer of the 
flat top, as if for lights. Of it Parker, in his Glossary^ 
says that it is not only one of the oldest, but also " more 
ornamented than any others of that period"; while Shaw, 
in his Specimens of Ancient Furniture, calls it a " beauti- 
ful specimen, showing the elaborate carving bestowed by 
our ancestors on what was often covered." It is of oak, 
four-sided, a parallelogram rather than a square, each 
side exquisitely carved, each having a separate design 
equally chaste and elaborate ; the centre being a circle 
of open-work tracery of richly Decorated type, while the 
border is composed of a band filled in with figures and 
roses alternately. Among these figures is that of a female 
with a square head-dress of hair crossed diagonally by 
gold threads, and much resembling that on the tomb of 
Philippa of Hainault, the Queen of Edward III, in West- 
minster Abbey ; thus confirming the date to which the 
tracery would assign it. In the lower angles are carved, 
in relief, a bear and billet, a scorpion, an angel piercing 
a serpent, and an elephant with a howdah on its back ; 
all of an Oriental character, and seemingly suggested by 
traditions of the Crusader days. It was prohably once 
the ornament of some Templar's or Hospitaller's chapel. 
It has been suggested by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock that it 
was of foreign rather than English work, especially re- 
sembling Nuremburg carving. The finial which once 
crowned it has disappeared; only the stem of it remains. 
How or when it found its home in this village church 
is unknown. Neither record nor tradition enlightens us ; 
I suflfice it to say that there was a time (not a century ago) 

1 when a very practically minded but unappreciating 

churchwarden actually sold it to make up a deticit in his 
parish accounts ! and it lay for a short time in the out- 
house of a marine storekeeper's yard in Maidstone, from 
whence it was happily rescued and restored to the church ; 
though still so little was it esteemed, that it was left for 
yeai*s uncared for, and decaying, in the damp side-chapel. 
It has now been renovated, without a particle of new 
material, and restored to use as a lectern, and stands in 
the body of the church, unique in the richness and beauty 
of its carving, — a relic of which any church may be proud. 
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OLD TRADERS' SIGNS IN LITTLE BRITAIN. 

BT H. 8TEB CUMIXG, ESQ., T.P., F.S.A.SCOT. 
{Sead 4 January 1893.) 

Little Britain, like every other portion of our great 
metropolis, has passed through various phases of exist- 
ence, and witnessed strange vicissitudes of fortune. Here 
once dwelt the Dukes of Bretagne, the Earl of Peter- 
borough, the Lord Montague, and other noble personages; 
and for a time it became the home, we might almost say 
the stronghold, of literature. As early as the reign of 
Elizabeth we find printers taking up their abode in Little 
Britain ; among others John Audeley or Awdeley, who 
practised his art here from 1553-76 ;^ and the press of 
Alexander Lacy was in full activity in 1566. In the 
seventeenth century the booksellers congregated here in 
great force. The following pertinent passage occurs in 
Roger North's Life of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North : 
" It may not be amiss to step a little aside to reflect on 
the vast change in the trade of books between that time 
(circa 1670) and ours. Then Little Britain was a plenti- 
ful and perpetual emporium of learned authors, and men 
went thither as to a market. This drew to the place a 
mighty trade, the rather because the shops were spacious, 
and the learned gladly resorted to them, where they sel- 
dom failed to meet with agreeable conversation ; and the 
booksellers themselves were knowing and conversible 
men, with whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, the 
greatest wits were pleased to converse. And we may 

^ Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's Book of Ifuitbandry, very Profitable and 
Necettary for all Manner of Persons^ was "Imprinted at London by 
John Awdley, dwellying in Little Brittaine Streete, by Great S. Bar- 
talmewes, 1553", 12mo. 

The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, Emperwir ds Eloquent Oratour, 
"Imprynted at Lon. by John Andeley, dwellyng in little Britaine 
Streete beyonde Aldersgate, 1566", thick 18ma 

The Fratemitye of VacahondeSj "Imprinted at London by John 
Awdely, dwellynge in little Britayne Streete withonte Aldersgate, 
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judge the time as well spent there as (in latter days) 
either in tavern or coffee-house. But now this emporium 
has vanished, and the trade contracted into the hands of 
two or three persons." 

Strype,^ when speaking of Little Britain, says, " This 
street is well built, and much inhabited by booksellers, 
especially from the Pump to Duck Lane, which is also 
taken up by booksellers for old books." But Maitland, 
writing in 1756, tells us that the booksellers had then 
wellnigh departed from Little Britain, and he describes 
Duck Lane as " a place once noted for dealers in old 
books, but at present quite forsaken by all sorts of 
dealers." 

In spite of all the interest which hangs about this once 
fashionable and famous locality, no one has yet, I believe, 
attempted to gather up and tabulate the signs here em- 
ployed by the old booksellers and other traders, and as a 
first step towards such a task I venture to submit the 
few which chance has cast in my way, which, taken in 
alphabetic order, will begin with our first parents, — 

Adam and Eve. — This was the sign of Edward Archer, 
bookseller, in 1655-56. In the latter year was issued the 
first edition of Middleton and Rowley's comedy of The 
Old Law, or a New Way to please You. Edward Thomas 
held the premises from 1660-65. One of Thomas' Publi- 
cations was entitled "-4 Protestant Picture of Jesus Christy 
draivn in Scripture Colour s^ both for Light to Sinners and 
Delight to Saints. By Tho. Sympson, M.A., Preacher of 
the Word at London. Sold by Edw. Thomas at the 
Adam and Eve, in Little Britain, 1662." 

The Angel presided over the establishment of T. Holder 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. The first 
edition of Milton's Paradise Lost was " printed by S. Sim- 
mons, and are to be sold by T. Helder at The Angel in 
Little Britain, 1669", and the first edition of R. Noble's 
Compleat Troller, or the Art of Trolling, etc., was *' Printed 
by T. James for Tho. Helder at The Angel in Little 
Britain, 1682." 

The Angel and Bible. — Dr. W. Charleton's Tiro Dis- 
courses concerning the Wits of Men & the Sicknesses of 

1 Ed. of Stow, 1720, B. iii, p. 122. 
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Wines was, in 1692, '' Printed for Will. Whitwood at The 
Angel and Bible in Little Britain." 

The Bell. — Here dwelt John Sprint, bookseller. Dr. 
Stephen Blancards Physical Dictionary was "Printed 
for Sam. Crouch at the comer of Pope's Head Alley, near 
the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, and John Sprint at the 
Bell in Little Brittain, 1702." In 1704 J. Nicholson and 
J. Sprint were two of the sellers of Dr. Benjamin Calamy's 
Sermons, and in 1707 A General Treatise of Monies and 
Exchanges^ by a Well-Wisher to Trade, was ** Printed for 
S. and J. Sprint, and J. Nicholson, in Little Britain." 

In 1716 The Compleat Fisher y or the True Art of Ang- 
ling ^ by J. S., was printed for J. and B. Sprint at the 
Bell in Little Britain. This quaint 48mo. me^usures but 
6 by 2^ in. 

The Blue Ball was the sign, from the commencement 
to near the close of the eignteenth century, of Samuel 
Ballard, bookseller and publisher of cheap literature. 
Among his very early issues we find The History of George 
a Green y Pindar, of the Town of Wakefield, printed for 
Samuel Ballard at The Blue Ball in Little Britain, 1706. 
Some three years later he gave to the world an octavo 
volume of songs and poems, entitled The Garland of Good 
W Ui. In 1716 he, in conjunction with John Nicholson 
of the King's Arms, published Lawrence Eachart's Gazet- 
teer's or Newsinan^s Interpreter. 

John Dunton, in his singular autobiography, entitled 
his Life and Errors (1705), says Mr. Ballard " is a young 
bookseller in Little Britain, but is grown man in body 
now, but more in mind, — 

"His looks are in the mother's beaaty dressed, 
And all the father has informed his breast." 

There is a peculiar interest attached to Ballard, for he is 
said to have been the last survivor of the many book- 
sellers who once kept shops in Little Britain. He died 
about the year 1795, in the very house in which he com- 
menced business, having reached, if not exceeded, his 
hundredth year. 

The Britannia Hotel seemed an essential establishment 
in a British quarter, but it is a question if it can boast a 
very high antiquity. Though the figure of Britannia 
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appears on Roman money, and was revived on the copper 
coinage of Charles II, the lady does not seem to have 
been adopted as a trader's sign at an early period. Both 
hotel and sign are now swept away, the site being occu- 
pied by a portion of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The Cock and Bottle was the sign of a tavern which 
in the reign of Queen Anne was kept by a Mr. Dixies, 
and where, on Aug. 3, 1711, Nicholas Hart began his 
annual slumber of live days and nights, a full narrative 
of which is given in the Life and Visions of the said Hart 
by William Hill of Lincoln's Inn, and also in The Specta- 
tor oi OqL 1711. 

The Cock and Crown Tavern, after a long career, was 
at length, like the Britannia Hotel, compelled to give 
place to an extension of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The Crown was the sign of a bookseller named B. Tay- 
lor, in 1672, and of Thomas Bentley in 1687 ; but Taylor 
reappeared at The Crown in 1693. There is a seventeenth 
century token which displays a crown upheld by two 
angels, with the legend, francis taylor, little britten. 
This Francis may have been the father of R. Taylor who 
flourished at a later period. 

The Dolphin will ever be remembered as the sign of 
the shop of Samuel Buckley, the publisher of The Specta- 
tor, in the first number of which (issued March 1, 1710) 
the Editor, speaking for himself, says, "as my friends 
have engaged me to stand in the front, those who have 
a mind to correspond with me may direct their letters to 
The Spectator, at Mr. Buckley's in Little Britain." Samuel 
Buckley is spoken of in flattering terms by Dunton. 

The Duck was the dwelling of Aaron Ward, bookseller, 
for whom was printed, in 1719, Thomas Crosby's The 
London Practice, or an easie, expeditious, Practical Me- 
thod to determine the Amount of any Quantity at any 
Price, as compendious and more general and certain than 
by any Tables heretofore Published. About the year 1724 
Aaron Ward migrated to The King's Arms. 

The Flower-de-luce was the sign of a bookseller named 
Christopher Hussey, from 1679-85. 

The Globe was the sign of a bookseller named J. Wright, 
in 1668. 

The Gold or Golden Ring was, as early as the last 
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decade of the seventeenth century, the sign of Greorge 
Conyers, bookseller. The History of the Seven Wise 
Masters oj Rome was ** Printed by J. W. for G. Conyers, 
at the Golden Ring in Little Britain, 1697". And some 
ten years later he was the publisher of The Garland of 
Good Will, divided into three parts, containing many 
pleasant Songs and Poems. 

The Golden Ball, or Reichsapfel, was a favourite mark 
with the early German printers, some of whom may have 
introduced it into London, where it was adopted as a 
bookseller's sign by R. White, of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
in 1659, by J. Osborne, of Paternoster Row, in 1740; 
and distinguished the shop of one of the fraternity in 
Little Britain, namely, Richard Clutterbuck, from 1637 
to 1641, when he removed to the Gun. Tn 1674 George 
Calvert, another bookseller, was at this sign. 

The Green Dragon had for master during the reign of 
George I, J. Wilcox, a bookseller, next to whom lodged, 
in 1724, Benjamin Franklin and his friend James 
Ralph. Wilcox was still here as late as 1731. 

The Grey-hound, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the sign of John Saywell, who gives a 
representation of it in the title-page of a work he pub- 
lished in 1655. In 1658 Saywell was the publisher of 
Panseheia, ar a View of all Religions in the World. 

The Grun, near St. Botulph's Church, figured as the 
sign of a bookseller in the reign of Charles I. Richard 
Clutterbuck removed from The Golden Ball to this house 
in 1641, and died in 1648. 

The Head and Bible combined to form the sign of a 
bookseller in 1666, one Richard Head, in which year he 
published Fair Play on both Sides, or the Surest Way to 
Heaven. Discovered in a Dispute between a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant. By Samuel Hieron. Lon- 
don, printed for Richard Head, at the Head and Bible, 
in Little Britain, 4to., 18 leaves. This Richard Head 
is known as a dramatist as well as a bookseller. He 
died in 1678. 

The Heart and Ball was the sign of a silk mercer in 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

The Heart in Bible was the sign of Richard Head, 
as we learn from a ballad entitled The Citizens^ Joys for 
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the Rebuilding of London, printed by P. Lillicross, for 
Richard Head, at the Heart in Bible, in Little Britain, 
where you may have Mr. Matthews, his approved and 
universal Pills for all Diseases, 1667". Had Richard 
Head really two signs so much alike in sound as The 
Head and Bible and The Heart in Bible, or is one of 
them a printer's creation. 

The Holy Lamb appeared as a sign among the early 
London printers, and was adopted by a bookseller in 
Little Britain, who lived near unto Aldersgate Street, 
John White by name. 

The King was a bookseller s sign in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, as we gather from John White's 
curious work entitled Hocus PociiSy or a Rich Cabinet of 
Legerdemain Curiosities, Natural and Artificial Conclu- 
sions showing how to Cleave Money, to make Sport with 
Cats, etc. " Sold at The King in Little Britain", 12mo. 
N.D.; circa 1715. 

The King's Arms was, at the close of the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth century, the sign of John 
Nicholson. In 1699 the second edition of Abel Beyer's 
Compleat French Master for Ladies and Gentlemen was 
" printed for R. Sare at Gray's-inn-gate in Holbourn, and 
John Nicholson at The Kings Arms in Little Britain." 
Among other works issued by Nicholson in 1716 was 
Herman Moll's Atlas, containing *^ 42 new Maps", and 
the second edition of Beaumont's Psyche, or Love's Mys- 
teries. From 1724-47, Aaron Ward, late of The Duck, 
dwelt at this sign. In 1724 he published Expository 
Notes, with Practical Observations, on The New Testa- 
ment, by Rev. Wm. Burkit, M.xA. Folio. 

The Looking-Gla^s was displayed on London Bridge, 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, and in Little Britain, about 
the same period. The following work was issued from 
this sign, Patch- Work, or the Comprehension in Foiir 
Cantos. " Printed by Mark'en Merry wise, for Serious 
Seeker and Company, at the sign of The Looking -Glass, 
in Little Britain." 12mo. This curious poem is undated, 
but is written in the style of Hudibras. 

The Pelican was one of the religious signs adopted by 
the booksellers of Little Britain. Here dwelt William 
Cooper from 1670-87. 
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The Pewterers' Arms was probably the sign, as well as 
the device on the token of one S. A., whose wife's 
Christian name began with an M. Thus reads his large 
farthing piece : s. M. a. in littl brittain pewterer, 
1667. 

The Printing Press is rarely met with as a sign, but in 
the seventeenth century we find it was adopted as such, 
for here was produced J. Cotgreaves Wifs Interpreter; 
2'he English Pamassics, or A sure Guide to those 
admirable Accomplishments that compleat our English 
Gentry^ in the most acceptable Qualijications of Dis- 
course or Writing. "For N. Brook and Obadiah 
Blagrave, at The Printing Press in Little Britain, 
1671." 12mo. 

The Queen^s Arms may have been put up by one 
bookseller in opposition to The King's Arms by a rival 
in the trade. In 1572 to 1589 it was the sign of 
William Norton ; and as late as 1710 of J. Nicholson. 

The Rabbets and Harrow suggests the idea that we 
have here two signs rolled into one. The Highdutch 
Minerva a- la-mode, or a perfect Grammar whereby the 
English may learne the neatest dialect of the German 
Mother-Language, was "Printed in Little Britain, and 
sold at the Rabbets and Harrow, 1680." 

The Rising Sun shone forth as a bookseller's sign for 
some years in Little Britain. Thomas Ballard carried on 
his business here as far back as 1702. His stock was 
sold off in 1720, as we learn from the Catalogue of a 
Curious Collection of Choice and Valuable Books in most 
Languages and Faculties, containing a large Collection of 
Books oj Architecture, Medals, Drawings, and Prints, etc. 
"Sold by Auction at Paul's Coffee House on the 16th 
March 17M." 

The Rose and Crown, one of the well-known old Tudor 
badges, appears twice as a sign in Little Britain, in one 
instance as that of a bookseller, in another as that of a 
taverner. T. Bickerton in 1718, and J. Oswald in 1731, 
were both booksellers at The Rose and Crown. 

The Rose and Crown Tavern was an old establishment, 
but the premises were rebuilt about the year 1870. 

St. Paul, though one of the signs adopted by the old 
booksellers, did not always indicate the character of the 
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works they published, for Thomas Randolph's Aristippus, 
or the Joviall Philosopher, was "Printed by Thomas 
Harper for John Marriott, and are to be sold by Richard 
Mynns, at his shop in Little Britayne, at the sign of 
Saint Paul, 1630." 

The Star was a favourite sign with the London book- 
sellers, and was seen in Little Britain in the seventeenth 
century. The title-page of William Walker's Idiomato- 
logia Anglo- Lathia, states, " Typis J. Macock, impensis 
Josephi Clark, sub signo Stella in vico vulgo vocato Little 
Britain, 1673". 

The Surgeons' Arms was, in 1669, the sign of Daniel 
Newman, bookseller. 

The Swan and Horseshoe united to form the sign of 
a tavern. No. 32, Little Britain. The premises, like the 
insignia, are of venerable age. 

The Three Flower-de-jjuces. Thomas Sawbridge, 
bookseller, dwelt under this sign in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, certainly from 1672 to 1692. 
The 5th ed. of Hannah WooUey's Queen-like Closet, or 
Rich Cabinet stored with all manner of Rare Receipts 
^or Preserving, Candying and Cooking, was ** Printed 
for R. Chiswel, at the Rose and Crown in S' Paul's 
Churchyard, and T. Sawbridge at the Three Flower-de- 
Luces in Little Britain, 1684." Eusehius Pamphilas his 
Ten Books of Ecclesiastical Ilistor^y, faithfully Translated 
and Abridged from the Original. By Samuel Parker, 
Gent., was "Printed for Geo. Sawbridge at the Three 
Flowers-de- Luces in Little Britain", 1703. A year later 
this George Sawbridge seems to have renamed the old 
sign, calling it The Three Golden Flower-de-Luces. Here, 
in 1704, George Sawbridge published an edition of 
Butler's Iludibra^, and another edition in July 1711, the 
price of which, we learn from The Spectator, was 5s. 

The White Heart. Moses Pitt kept a bookseller s 
establishment at this sign in 1670, and we also find him 
at The Angel, in St. Paul's Churchyard, from 1668 to 
1684. Pitt gained some fame as the author of The Cry 
of the Oppressed, being a True and Tragical Account of 
the UnparralleVd Sufferings of Multitudes of Poor Im- 
prisoned Debtors, together mth the Case of the Publisher.^* 
18mo., 1691. 
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The White Horse was, in the seventeenth century, the 
sifTii of a bookseller's shop. And here, in 1699, resided 
William Bowyer, the printer, as we learn from Nichols' 
Lit. Anecdotes, 1812, vol. i, p. 4. 

The White Horse has from time out of mind been the 
sign of the tavern, No. 8, Little Britain. There is a 
little token, having on it the device of a horse saddled 
and bridled, with the legend, iobn papworth in little 
BRITTAINE HIS HALFE PENNY, 1667, which may have 
been issued from this old tavern. 

The White Saxm was the sign, in 1703, of a bookseller 
named J. Pero. 

Tn The Little London Directory of 1677, Mr. Goddard 
is set down as a merchant in Little Britain ; and beyond 
the names of the booksellers and printers, given under 
their several signs, a few others have descended to us. 

Joseph Martyn's New Epigrams and a Satyre — ^^Est 
quoddam prodice tenus, se nan dattcr'\ was '* Printed by 
G. Eld, dwelling in Little Britain, 1621." Quarto. 
Milton, after he became blind, lodged for a while here 
in the house of Millington, a dealer in old books, who 
subsequently became an auctioneer of some eminence. 
Dunton, in his Life and Errors^ 1705, speaks of John 
Burroughs, "a very beautiful person, and perhaps as 
well qualified to make an Alderman as any bookseller 
in Little Britain." Burroughs was Clerk to the Sta- 
tioners' Company in 1652, and resigned in 1662. Roger 
North, in the Life of his Brother, Dr. John North, records 
that Robert Scott of Little Britain " was in his time 
the geatest Librarian in Europe". In 1682 Scott was in 
partnership with Awnsham Churchill, at The Black Swan 
near Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. R. Hayhurst was 
another of the seventeenth century publishers, as is shown 
by a broadside entitled King Williams Blessed Deliver- 
ance and England s Joyful Preservation, tvith a Fareivell 
to King James, upon the Happy Discovery of the late 
Horrid Jacobite Plot, "Printed by J. Dover, 1696. 
Sold by R. Hayhurst in Little Britain. Price 2d." 
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OLD TRADERS' SIGNS IN DUCK LANE. 

BY U. 8T£R CUMING, ESQ., Y.P., F. S.A.SCOT. 
{Read 18 Jan, 1893.) 

Both Strype and Maitland couple Duck Lane with 
Little Britain in their notice of the latter locality, and 
there was undoubtedly a strong literary bond binding 
the two places together ; but whilst several publishers 
dwelt in Little Britain, **the Lane" was chiefly occupied 
by dealers in second-hand books, though a few exceptions 
to the rule will be found in the following list of signs. 

The Angel was to be seen here, as well as in Little 
Britain, during the seventeenth century. It was the 
sign of Thomas Slater in 1646, and of William Thackeray 
as late as 1692, both of whom were publishers. A large 
number of ballads and chap-books issued from Thackeray's 
establishment, among others may be mentioned The 
Shepherd's Prognostication for the Weather. "London, 
Printed for Will. Thackeray, in Duck Lane, near Smith- 
field, 1673" ; and The Husbandman s Practice^ o?' 
Prognostication for Ever, as teacheth Albert Alkind, 
Haly, and Ptolemy, with the Shepherd^s Perpetual Pro- 
gnostication for the Weather. *' London, printed for 
Will. Thackeray, in Duck Lane." N. d., 12mo. He was 
also the publisher of Edward Forde's Famous^ Delectable, 
and Pleasant History oj Parismus, the most renowned 
Prince of Bohemia. "Printed by J. Mills for W. 
Thackeray, at the sign of The Angel, in Duck Lane, 
1689." J. S.'s Epitomy of Ecclesiastical History was 
" Printed by J. Mills, for W. Thackeray, at The Angel, 
in Duck Lane, and J. Back, at The Black Boy, on Lon- 
don Bridge, 1692." 

The Bible was the sign of William Shrewsbury, some 
of whose publications bear date 1682. 

The Black Raven was the sign of George Conyers, 
bookseller, in 1684, whom we have already heard of at 
The Oolden Ring in Little Britain. 

7%6 Black Spread Eagle was the sign of J. Hardesty 
in 1652, as is shown by works then and there sold. 
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The Crown was adopted by a bookseller as his sign as 
early as 1652 : a strange emblem to set up during the 
Commonwealth. William Nealand succeeded to The 
Crown about the year 1660. Isaac Barrow's edition of 
Euclide's Elements was " Printed by R. Daniel for Wil- 
liam Nealand, bookseller in Cambridge, and are to be sold 
there, and at The Crown in Duck Lane, 1660." Nealand 
was still here in 1662. 

The Crown was also the sign of a tavern, one room of 
which was painted by Isaac Fuller with figures of the 
Muse^, Pallas, Mars, Ajax, Ulysses, etc. Ned Ward, in 
his London Spy, praises these pictures highly. He says, 
'* The dead figures appeared with such lively majesty that 
they begot reverence in the spectators towards the awful 
shadows." The painter died in 1672. 

The Golden Ball was held by M. Boddington, book- 
seller, from circa 1696 to the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The 19th edition of Bunyan's Pilgrims Pro- 
gress was " Printed for M. Boddington, at The Golden 
Ball, in Duck Lane, 1718." Soon after this date 
J. Clarke succeeded to the sign and business. Some of 
the latter's publications are dated 1724. In 1738 he 
issued the 25th edition of Tlie Pilgrim's Progress, and he 
certainly continued in the trade as late as 1743, when 
the Kev. Arthur Bedford's Horce Matherfiaticce Vacuoe, 
or a Treatise of the Golden and Eliptick Numbers, was 
** Printed for J. Clarke, at The Golden Ball, in Duck 
Lane, near West Smithfield, 1743." 

The Golden Bell was the sign of William Whitwood, 
bookseller, in 1671, who had previously kept shop at 
The Golden Lion. 

The Golden Lion, Here resided William Whitwood, 
when he set up as a bookseller in Duck Lane, in 1668. 
In 1671, he had removed to The Golden Bell. 

The Hand and Bible was the sign of a bookseller here 
as early as the reign of Charles I. Daniel Cartarite was 
living at this sign in 1641, and R. Skelton in 1659. 

The Qtieen^s Head and French Horn tavern is the 
only house in this locality that displays a sign. Both 
premises and sign date back to olden times. 

The Swan was the first place of business of Thomas 
Slater, who published works as early as 1637 ; in less 
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than ten years after this period we find him at The 
Angel. 

Swift, though at his own expense, has a kick at Duck 
Lane ; he says : 

" Some couDtry-sqnire to Lintot goes, 
Inqnires for Swift in verse and prose ; 
Says Lintot, * I have heard the name, 
He died a year ago.* — * The same.' 
He searches all the shop in vain. 
* Sir, you may find him in Duck Lane ; 
I sent them with a load of books 
Last Monday to the pastry-cook's.' " 

The dealers in second-hand tomes, as well as the pub- 
lishers of new works, have long since fled from Duck 
Lane, and this old title has been changed into Duke 
Street. Little Britain does indeed keep possession of its 
ancient appellation through all its vicissitudes of fortune. 
Its old traders have returned to Mother Earth, their 
successors have sought and found new homes, and nearly 
all its once honoured signs have vanished. But come 
what will, Little Britain, and its next neighbour Duck 
Lane, ought ever to be remembered with a certain amount 
of reverence and respect in the world of literature. 

** Little Britain, once so noble. 

All thy glory 's pass'd away ; 
Not a bookman now remaineth 

To literature to lend a ray. 
Thou of yore wert nest of learning ; 

Tome on tome the wise might find : 
Some were dog's-eared, thumb'd and soiled, 

Some had suffered in the bind. 
Still in them deep thought yet dwelleth. 

Thought of divine, poet, sage. 
Heed not then discoloured paper, 

But the subject of each page. 
Duck Lane, too, was nigh unto thee, 

There, too, many bookmen dwelt ; 
And in spite of dust and rubbish. 

Then for thee a love was felt. 
Duck Lane, thou art quite forgotten 

Fame hath faded into air ; 
Few for thee, *mong literati. 

Cherish thought or cherish care 
Graceless varlet who forgetteth 

Little Britain and Duck Lane ; 
Both in time have served good purpose, 

Both existed not in vain." 
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THE VILLAGE AND CHURCH OF BEDFONT, 

Co. MIDDLESEX. 

BT EBNB8T ARTHUR EBBLBWHITB, ESQ., F.8.A. 
(Bead 15 Fa, 1898.) 

The parish of Bedfont lies within the Hundred of Spel- 
thorne, being situated on the great Western road, about 
equidistant from Hounslow and Staines. The nearest 
railway station is at Feltham, on the London and South 
Western (loop-line), a distance of about two miles. "With 
its long village-green and ponds, both bordered with fine 
elms and other trees, and its irregular string of houses and 
cottages, retreating so gracefully behind their gardens, on 
either side of the road, it has a quaint and primitive air 
which would hardly lead one to believe that he is within 
thirteen miles of the great metropolis."^ The album of 
photographs which I now exhibit contains an unpublished 
series in illustration of my subject, l^hejirst snows the 
cottages and trees on the south side of the Common, 
with the present village inn in the middle background. 
The second view is that of the duck-pond, with a distant 
view of the church and churchyard from the east The 
vicarage can be distinguished among the trees at the 
back of the church, while the modern house on your left 
(happily in keeping with its neighbour) occupies the site 
of the once famous inn and posting-house " The Black 
Dog". The London coaches made this their stopping 
place in their journey along the highroad, and Rowland- 
son has left us a most interesting print of the house. It 
was at one time kept by Mr. Harvey, whose reputation 
is dear to epicures, as the inventor of the famous fish- 
sauce. Colman, in his Random RecollectionSy speaks of 

'* Harvey, whose inn commands a view 
Of Bedfont's chnrcb and churchyard too ; 
Where yew-trees, into peacocks shorn. 
In vegetable torture monm." 

The parish of Bedfont is bounded by Feltham on the 

^ Edward Walford, M.A., Groater Londov, 
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east, by Cranford and Heston on the north-east, by 
Harlington on the north, by Harmondsworth on the 
north-west, Stanwell on the west, and Ashford on the 
south. It contains about 1,200 acres of land, and the soil 
is chiefly light gravel with loam. The population is 
under two thousand. In a field between this village 
and Feltham have been discovered quantities of Roman 
coins, urns, and bones, with the vestiges of some barrows 
of uncertain date. 

The name of this parish in ancient records was written 
BEDEFUNDE and BEDEFUNT. It is sometimcs called East 
Bedfont, to distinguish it from West Bedfont, a hamlet 
of Stanwell. Singularly enough, it was also somewhat 
generally called Belfound in the last century. In the 
reign of Edward the Confessor the manor of East Bede- 
funde, or Bedefunt, was the property of Azor, and the 
land was valued at £6. He held eight and a half hides, as 
within the jurisdiction of Stanwell, while the remainder, 
consisting of one hide and a half, was divided between 
three socmen. One socman was King Edward's servant, 
another the servant of Lewin, and the third of the same 
Azor. The last socman also held one hide absolutely, as 
it was not then part of the manor. At the Domesday 
Survey, one Richard held the manor under Walter Fitz- 
Other, and it was assessed as ten hides. The record 
shows that there were five carucates, namely, one in 
demesne, and the other four held by the freeholders and 
villans. There were four villans who held one hide 
iointly, four others with each half a virgate, and three 
bordars holding thirteen acres, while " a certain Knight'' ' 
had two hides. " There is a meadow", says the Survey, 
" equal to two oxgangs and pasture for the cattle of the 
manor." Here, then, is an authentic record of the same 
village-green, as shown in the last picture, over nine 
centuries ago. It is curious to note how the Norman 
invasion had affected the value of this land, for what was 
£6 in the Confessor's time became 205. at the Conquest, 
though it rose to £4 for the Domesday. 

In the eighth year of King Edward III, as appears by 
membrane 7 of the Patent Roll, the manor was granted 
by John de Neville to the Priory of Hounslow, but, at 
the dissolution of the monasteries by King Henry VIII, 

18^3 9 
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it reverted to the Crown, in whose hands it remained 
for about sixty years. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
it was in the tenure of Robert Downes, Esq., and it 
appears (from the Patent Roll of the 41st of Elizabeth, 
and Chancery Bills and Answers, James I, s. 19, 40) 
that in 1599 the Queen granted the lordship to Michael 
Stanhope, Esq., afterwards Sir Michael Stanhope, of 
Sudbury in the county of Suffolk, Knight. By the 
marriage of Elizabeth, the second daughter and coheir 
of this Sir Michael, with George, eighth Baron Berkeley, 
Knight of the Bath, it passed into the family of Berkeley, 
until in the year 1656 George Berkeley, Esq. (after- 
wards first Earl of Berkeley), the eldest son of this 
marriage, sold the manor of Bedfont to Algernon, tenth 
Earl of Northumberland, Knight of the Gurter, who 
died in October 1668, from whom it has descended to 
the present proprietor. 

There is another manor, that of Pates, or Paites, in this 
parish, which in the Confessor's time was within the 
manor of Feltham, and valued at 205. a year. It was 
then held by one of Earl Harold's domestic servants 
named Goati, who could dispose of it as he wished. The 
same property (consisting of two hides) at the Conquest 
belonged to the Kings half-brother Robert, Earl of 
Mortain in Normandy, and Earl of Cornwall. The land 
was one carucate, of which only one-half was cultivated, 
and the estate was valued at 55. per annum, a decrease 
of 15.9. since King Edward's reign. Within the same 
manor, according to Domesday^ were eight acres held by 
a villan, and half a hide in the tenure of a certain knight, 
while there was a meadow equal to one oxgang and 
pasture for the cattle. 

In 1338 William de Odiham gave what I take to be 
the same estate, consisting of about 100 acres, to the 
Priory of Hounslow, together with certain quit-rents 
(Esch., 12th Edward III, No. 38). In the reign of 
Henry VII, about 1498, it was in the tenure of John 
Naylor and Clemence his wife, who probably held it by 
a quit-rent under the Priory ; and they had an only 
daughter and heir who became the wife of Thomas West. 

Edmund West, the only son of the marriage of the said 
Thomas, had two daughters and coheirs, — Elizabeth, wife 
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of John Bokenham, and Margaret West, and in the year 
1549 these ladies executed a joint sale of the manor to 
Rowland Page of Bedfont. From the similarity of the 
arms used by Rowland's representatives (to whom I shall 
subsequently refer) to those entered in an early Bedford- 
shire Visitation of the Heralds,^ I would suggest that 
Rowland Page, of the manor of Pates, was son of John 
Page, of the City of London, Esq., and younger brother 
of Richard Page of Arlesey in the county of Bedford, 
and of kin to the old family of Page of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. Mr. Paul Garway of Tingereffe (Tingrith), in Bed- 
fordshire, who died in 1619, married Alice, daughter of 
John Page of Bedfont. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time the manor had passed to 
Thomas Page of Bedfont, who sold two-thirds in 1589 
to John Draper, and the remainder, four years later, to 
Philip Gerard for £260. At the death of John Draper 
his relict and executrix, who had remarried Edmund 
Pigeon, transferred the two parts in 1614 to Edward 
Hewlet, Esq., for £530. Seven years later the latter 
bought the remaining third from Henry Bell, William 
Bell and Anne his wife, who had obtained it from the 
before- mentioned Philip Gerard in 1594 for £320. 

In the twentieth year of King James I, Mr. Hewlet gave 
the whole property to the Governors of Christ's Hospital, 
and Pates Manor House, or " The Old Farm", as it 
is called, is now held on lease by Mr. Sherborn from 
the Hospital. It is most likely that further details of 
much interest may be obtainable from the records of 
Christ's Hospital. 

It appears that the wealthy Priory of Hounslow also 
held the manor of Hatton in this parish, for, in the last 
year of Edward III, a licence was issued for a chantry in 
the chapel of the manor-house of Hatton Grange (Patent 
Roll, 50 Edward III, pt. 2, memb. 4). It subsequently 
became attached to, and is now held with, the manor of 
E^t Bedfont. The landed property in Hatton is thus 
described in the Survey of Domesday : — ** Roger, Earl of 
Arundel, holds a hide and a half in Hatone in the 
hundred of Spelthorne. The land is one carucate ; there 

^ See also F. A. Blajdes' Oenealogia Bedfordiefuis. 
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are two villans ; the meadow is equal to one carucate. 
This estate is valued at 155., and in the reign of King 
Edward the Confessor it was valued at 20^. Two soc- 
men then held it, they were servants of Albert de 
Lotharia, and could dispose of it as they pleased. This 
estate is now an appendage to the manor of Colham, 
which it was not in the reign of King Edward. Walter 
de Macedont holds a hide, three virgates, and the third 

f)art of a virgate in Hatone, of Walter FitzOther. The 
and is one carucate, half of which only is in culture. 
There is one villan who holds a virgate, two others who 
hold a virgate jointly, and one bordar who holds five 
acres. The meadow-land is equal to one carucate. 
There is pasture for the cattle of the manor. This estate 
is valued at 20^., and in the reign of King Edward the 
Confessor at 305. Two socmen, servants of Azor, then 
held it, but could not alienate without his licence." 

The parish church of Bedfont, which in my third 
photograph is viewed from the south, is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Though but a small structure it 
is remarkable for several purely Norman features ; but 
its interesting wooden tower and d warf steeple (as repre- 
sented in the engraving of Bedfont Church, in the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine for 1825) have been replaced by 
modern work. The tower and low spire were originally 
at the west end, but my fourth photograph (which gives 
a clear view of the west door and of the churchyard) 
almost makes them the central feature of the fabric, by 
reason of the modern extension. Though from an archae- 
ological point of view the present western end is not an 
improvement, it has the double advantage of being 
somewhat in keeping with the rest, and of giving 
important additional space for the congregation. Another 
piece of so-called " restoration" work, behind the church 
on the north, is a spacious transept in the " Church- 
warden" style, but this is an absolute excrescence, and I 
have carefully abstained from obtaining its *' counterfeit 
presentment". To make matters worse, this offshoot, in 
which are the gallery and small organ, with seats for the 
choristers, has recently been decorated with paper in 
imitation of stained glass. To the left of my seventh 
photograph are the pillars supporting this bastard archi- 
tecture. 
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The interior consists of a chancel and nave, between 
which is a beautiful arch with zig-zag mouldings, a 
perfect specimen of Norman work of the twelfth century. 
The south porch has a similar ornamented and round- 
headed doorway, which, although not so well preserved 
as the other, is of more interest from its having a double 
moulding, i.e., one zig-zag arch within another of bird's- 
beak. One or two of the voussoirs have been restored 
in a very creditable manner. Similar Norman door- 
ways are in the neighbouring church of Harmondsworth. 
On the north side of the chancel is a small lancet 
window, with an early piece of stained glass in pale 
amber and grey. On the chancel wall, near the altar, is 
a brass tablet to the memory of the Rev. John Goodwin, 
who died 1752, and of Matthew Goodwin, gentleman, 
who died 1753, put up by Margaret, daughter of John 
Goodwin, and wife of Francis Sherborn. The Sher- 
borns, who act as the lay rector, still sit on the south 
side of the chancel, while the sittings on the left were 
formerly those of the Page family. Behind the latter, 
on the north wall, is an Elizabethan shield carved in 
stone with the following arms : Azure, a fesse wavy 
between three lions passant 07^ ; and for crest, out of a 
mural coronet azure, a lion's head erased or, being the 
armorial bearings of John Hawes of Ipswich, gentleman, 
who married Anne Page. On the same wall is a brass, 
which, prior to the restoration of the church in 1865, 
was on the floor of the chancel, thus inscribed : — " Here 
lyeth y® body of Mathew Page, Gent., who deceased y® 
first of Febr^ An'o D'ni 1631, Together with his loving 
mother Isabell Page, who dyed y® 9 of Janv''^ An'o 
1629. Which Mathew gave at his decease to y® poore 
of this parishe y® somme of twenty pound for ever, being 
aged 37/' This is a very fine example of a monumental 
brass of that date ; there are two figures over the letter- 
ing, but I will not stop to describe their costumes, as 
this photograph of the rubbing I took so clearly shows 
their detail. 

Lysons mentions a monument on the chancel-floor to 
the memory of Francis Page, 1678. And it has been 
ascertained from the testimony of eye-witnesses that it 
remained there until 1865, when, during the alterations. 
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it was put into the churchyard, without a faculty having 
been obtained from the Bishop of London. It was, in 
fact, believed that the Page family had become extinct, 
until five years ago, when it was proved, to the satis- 
faction of the Heralds' College, that the deceased 
(through his second son. Colonel John Page of York 
county, Virginia, one of the Colonial Council for William 
and Mary) was the ancestor of the distinguished Page 
family of the United States. The marble slab is now 
placed against the east wall of the churchyard, and the 
inscription is still legible, though I found the lower 
portion (forming the great link in the pedigree) buried 
in the earth : — ** A vertuous life & good old age per- 
fumed the memory of Francis Page, 0^ Oct** 13 Anno 
Dom' 1678, et -^tatis svae 84. Ex dono Johannis Page 
filij eius de Comitatu Ebor' in Uirginia mercatoris." 
Arms : Azure, a fesse dancett^e between three martlets 
(or ** swallows", for feet are shown) or, a bordure of the 
last. Crest : A demi-horse forcen^, per pale indented or 
and azure, maned gold. Francis Page of the " perfumed 
memory*' was a brother of the Mathew Page whose brass 
I have shown, and a member of the Page family before 
referred to as connected with Pates. The slab was 
formerly an important feature of the church. I should 
like to mention that a similar slab was evidently executed 
by the same sculptor thirteen years later, and shipped to 
Virginia (there being then no monumental masons there), 
where it was erected to Colonel John Page, who had given 
the order for this stone at Bedfont, and who died 1691. I 
exhibit a wood-engraving and a sculptor s sketch of the 
stone in Virginia. A handsome facsimile in brass, and 
another brass recording the circumstances, both set in a 
slab of Derbyshire " bird's-eye'' fossil, were placed by me 
on the site of the displaced slab at the instance of 
Dr. Page (who is eighth in descent from Francis Page), on 
the 15th May 1889. The lower inscription reads : ^* The 
original marble slab having been removed from this spot, 
and placed against the East Wall of the Churchyard 
during the Restoration of this Church in 1865, this Brass 
to the Memory of his Ancestor, was placed here at the 
instance and cost of Richard Channing Moore Page, M.D., 
of New York, in 1889," 
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In the churchyard, close to the chancel-door, is an 
altar-tomb, under the shade of a large yew-tree, with an 
inscription to Mary, widow of James Whaley of York 
County, Virginia, Gentleman, granddaughter of Francis 
Page of Hatton in Bedfont, who died 31st January 1742. 
Besides the aforesaid Colonel John Page, Francis Page 
of Hatton in Bedfont had another son, Robert Page of 
Hatton, who was living in 1686. 

A pair of trim and formal yew-trees cut into the shape 
of peacocks form an arch over the south door. I have 
already quoted Colman concerning them. The cropped 
foliage bears the date 1704, and the initials of the 
churchwardens for that year. I am told that they are 
kept clipped under the terms of a curious will of a 
Bedfont parishioner. It is believed that they were then 
first cut in their present hideous form, and that they 
must have taken over one hundred years to attain to the 
fulness required by the Dutch gardener ; the trees, there- 
fore, must date from the Stuarts. 

'* Where erst two haughty maidens used to be, 
In pride of plnrae, where plumy Death hath trod, 
Trailing their gorgeous velvets wantonly, 
Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod : 
There, gentle stranger, thou mayst only see 
Two sombre peacocks. Age, with sapient nod 
Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 
How once they lived, and wherefore they are there." 

(Thomas Hood.) 

" The locaJ tradition is that these trees represent sati- 
rically two sisters who lived at Bedfont, and who were 
so very haughty that they both refused the hand of 
some local magnate, who thus immortalised them, being 
* as proud as peacocks'. This, however, is a legend only. 
On the chancel wall, under an armorial achievement, viz., 
sable, three hounds courant argent, on a chief or a fox 
courant gules ; and for crest, a demi-fox gules billett^e or, 
is an inscription to Thos. Weldish, Gent., who married 
Priscilla, daughter of Richard Gorham of Kent, and had 
issue two sons and six daughters, viz., Thomas, William, 
Ellen, Alice, Elizabeth, Mary, Matilda, and Mary. He 
died 19th December 1640. 

At the north-east angle of the nave, near the chancel 
arch, is a double recess behind the reading-desk. Beneath 

^ Edward Walford, M A., Greater Londi/ii, 
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the plaster two frescoes of the latter part of the twelfth 
century have recently been discoverea, one representing 
the Crucifixion and the other the Last Judgment. In 
each case the principal subject is surrounded with angels 
and conventional designs, and I regret that it was not 
possible to obtain a better photograph. The colour used 
was a sort of Venetian red. The original form of the 
arched recesses has been preserved, but the pillar is 

f)alpably restoration-work, and is too bright and new- 
ooking. No doubt the chantry altar was originally 
placed here, the frescoes forming the reredos. The 
figure of Our Lord, in the Judgment fresco, has a smudge 
over one eye, deliberately done with a brush. The vicar 
suggested that He is '* winking" at the offences of man. 

In the south-east corner of the nave., behind the pul- 
pit, which is quite a modern structure, is a small recess 
which contains a sort of seat or step in stone, and was 
originally intended to lead to a rood-loft. 

The Rectory of Bedfont was given by John de Neville 
to the Priory of Hounslow before 1316,^ being valued at 
ten marks per annum; and in that year the vicarage 
was ordained. At the Dissolution, Percival Broadbelt 
was the lessee, and in 1590 the Crown gave it to the 
Bishop of London. The Parliamentary return of 1650 
states the parsonage to be worth an annual £80, and 
mentions another parsonage held by worthy Francis 
Page to be worth £30. 

There is no register of baptisms or marriages prior to 
1695, or of burials prior to 1678, one of the first entries 
being that of Francis Page's burial. In 1548 there were 
eighty ** houslying ' folk in Bedfont, as appears by a 
chantry roll in the Augmentation Office, which also 
mentions an acre of arable land belonging to the parish, 
though nothing was known of the gift or its purpose. 

In the preparation of this sketch I have made use of 
certain notes I put together for my friend Dr. Richard 
Channing Moore Pa^e, of New York, in 1889, which have 
never before been published, and which T have rearranged, 
with some additions, for your consideration this evening. 
I must also acknowledge that I am indebted to the 1800 
edition of Lysons for some of the details and references. 

^ Inq, ad quod damnum^ 8 Edward If, No. 122. 
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THE ANCIENT CHURCH IN WALES. 

BT C. H. COMPTON, ESQ. 
{Read 5 Apnl 1898.) 

At the present time, when attention is specially directed 
to that portion of the Anglican Church which is situate 
in the Principality of Wales, and when misleading and 
erroneous statements are made as to its history and the 
position it occupies, it may be worth while to engage 
your attention for a short time this evening with a few 
facts concerning its origin and ancient history ; avoiding 
any topics of polemical or political controversy as not 
coming within the scope of our deliberations. 

There is no reliable information which enables the 
historian to fix the exact time when Christianity was 
first preached in Britain and by whom. There are 
certain traditions which have found favour with the old 
chroniclers, but they have adopted them tentatively 
rather than positively. It is said that about the year 
A.D. 53, Joseph of Arimathea, being sent by Philip the 
Apostle, after the Christians were dispersed out of Gallia, 
came into Britain and preached the Gospel there among 
the Britons, and converted many of them to the true 
faith, and that he continued there all the residue of his 
life, obtaining of Arviragus a plot of ground four miles 
from Wells, and there laid the first foundation of Chris- 
tianity, in which place was afterwards erected the Abbey 
of Glastonbury. 

Nicephorus writes^ that Simon Zelotes came into Britain, 
and Theodoretus (" De curandis Grsecorum aflfectibus") 
shows that St. Paul being released of his second imprison- 
ment, and suffered to depart from Home, preached the 
Gospel to the Britons ; and Sophronius, tne Patriarch 
of Jenisalem, witnessed to the same effect. TertuUian, 
also writing of these times, says : " Those places of the 
Britons to which the Romans could not approach were 
subject unto Christ. Thus it may appear that the 

' Bk. ii, c. 4. 
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Christian religion was planted here in this land shortly- 
after Christ's time ; although it certainly appeareth not 
who were the first to preach to the Britains, nor whether 
they were Greeks or Latins."^ 

Arviragus is supposed to be the same person as Tacitus 
calls Prasutagus, a King of Britain, ana is mentioned by 
Juvenal as Arviragus. He was the youngest son of 
Cymbeline, and was admitted King of Britain or of the 
Iceni, A.D. 45 or 46. He was besieged by Claudius in 
Winchester, and made a treaty of peace with him, a 
condition of which was that Claudius should give his 
daughter Genissa to Arviragus in marriage, and Arvi- 
ragus should acknowledge that he held his kingdom of 
the Romans. It is, however, doubtful whether his 
marriage with Genissa ever took place. He is stated 
to have embraced the Christian faith, and to have been 
the possessor of the Roman villa discovered at Ched- 
worth some years ago ; and it is worthy of notice that 
tiles have been found among the ruins of that villa 
bearing the Christian symbol of the Chi-Rho. 

Arviragus died a.d. 73, and was buried at Gloucester, 
and was succeeded by his son Marius, who died a.d. 78, 
and was buried at Carlisle, leaving a son behind him 
named Coil or Coillius, who was made King of Britain 
A.D. 125. He was brought up among the Romans at 
Rome, and is said by some to have made the town of 
Colchester. He reigned fifty-four years, and died at 
York, leaving a son named Lucius, who succeeded him in 
the kingdom in a.d. 180, and who is said to have been 
the first King of Britain who openly professed the 
Christian religion. The evidences of a very early intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain have been traced 
by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, in a paper he read at the 
Tenby Congress, entitled '* Evidences of the Extent of 
the Ancient British Church", which is printed in our 
Journal (vol. xli, p. 53), and also by our late Vice- 
President, Mr. J. W. Grover, in his paper on "Pre- 
Augustine Christianity in Britain," also printed in 
vol. xxiii of our Journal, p. 221. I will, therefore, avoid 
going over this ground again, especially as my object is 
to trace, not so much the introduction of Christianity into 

^ Hollinsbed's Hittory of Britain, 
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Britain, as its development into the concrete form of a 
Church Establishment and its relation with the Civil 
Government of the country. 

The story of Lucius having been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and having applied to Eleutherius, Bishop of 
Rome, to send him some ministers to instruct him and 
his people in the true faith, is thus stated in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle: *'A. 167. — This year Eleutherius 
succeeded to the Popedom, and held it fifteen years ; 
and in the same year Lucius, King of the Britons, sent 
and begged baptism of him, and he soon sent it to him, 
and they continued in the true faith till the time of 
Dioclesian."^ 

This legend was introduced by Bede in the eighth 
century, and expanded by Nennius in the ninth century 
into the conversion of the whole of Britain. Between 
that time and the twelfth century it came to be con- 
nected with North Wales, and The Book of Llandaff {b, 
compilation of the twelfth century) gives the names of 
Lucius' ambassadors, and describes the foundation of 
the sees. 

According to Bishop Jewell, Eleutherius replied to 
Lucius thus : " You have received in the Kingdom of 
Britain, by God's mercy, both the law and faith of Christ ; 
ye have both the old and the new testament, out of the 
same through God's grace, by the advice of your realm 
make a law, and by the same through God's sufferance 
rule you your kingdom of Britain, for in that kingdom 
you are God's vicar." And he sent Fugatius and Dami- 
anus, who baptised the King and all his family and 
people. There were in those days, within the bounds of 
Britain, twenty-eight Flamines and three Archflamines, 
superintendents of the pagan religion, in whose place 
were instituted twenty-eight bishops and three arch- 
bishops of the Christian religion ; one of the which 
archbishops held his see at London, another at York, and 
the third at Carleon Arwiske in Glamorganshire. To 
the Archbishop of Carleon was subject all Wales, within 
which country there were seven bishops. 

This account of Lucius' conversion and establishment 
of the Christian Church in Britain is not considered 

^ History of Britain, book iv, ch. 19. 
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sufficiently authenticated to be of historical value ; but 
it is useful in throwing light on subsequent events which 
cannot be controverted, and explaining how in the 
fourth century reliable evidence can be produced of an 
organised Christian Church establishment in Britain ; for 
in the year a.d. 314 the Council of Aries was convened 
to consider the question of the Donatist schism in Africa, 
and in the Acts of the Council are recorded the names 
of three British bishops who sat in the Council, attended 
by a priest and a deacon. They were Eborius, Bishop of 
York ; Restitutus, Bishop of London ; Adelfius, Bishop 
of Colonia Londinensium — which has been variously con- 
jectured to be Colchester, Lincoln, and Caerleon-upon- 
Usk ; Sacerdos, a priest, and Arminius, a deacon. There 
were also British bishops at the Council of Sardica, a.d. 
347, and at the Council of Ariminum in a.d. 360. In 
the middle of the fourth century the British Churches 
signified, by letter to Athanasius, their adhesion to the 
Niceue faith, and in the latter part of the fourth century 
(386-400) extracts from the writings of Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and Sozomon show satisfactorily that there was 
a settled Church in Britain, with churches, altars, scrip- 
tures, and discipline, holding intercourse both with Rome 
and Palestine ;^ and it is only a fair inference from these 
circumstances that Christianity had gradually developed 
into an ecclesiastical establishment, and that the early 
accounts of its introduction and progress must have had 
some foundation in reality, though not sufficiently reliable 
to satisfy the requirements of modem research. 

And then the British Church, which had survived the 
persecution of Diocletian, had to meet the invasion of 
the Saxons, and was carried by the remnant of the British 
people who escaped and remained firm to the Chris- 
tian faith behind the fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, 
where it grew and prospered ; so that when St. Augustine 
came to Britain, in 597, to convert the Saxons, ne was 
confronted with this ancient Church — not a mere scat- 
tered body of Christians, but an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment differing in some respects from the Romish ritual, 
so that when he was ordained Archbishop of the English 

1 Turning Points of English Church History^ by Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
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nation by Vergilius, Archbishop of Aries, and sent ques- 
tions to Gregory for the solution of some doubts which 
occurred to him, his seventh question was, '' How are we 
to deal with the Bishops of France and Britain ?" and 
Gregory answers : *' We give you no authority over the 
Bishops of France, because the Bishop of Aries received 
the pall in ancient times from my predecessor, and we 
are not to deprive him of the authority he has received. 
But as for all the Bishops of Britain, we commit them to 
your care, that the unlearned may be taught, the weak 
strengthened by persuasion, and the perverse corrected 
by authority." 

The result of this was that Aifgustine, with the assist- 
ance of King Ethelbert, drew together to a conference 
the bishops or doctors of the next province of Britain, at 
a place called Augustine's Ac, i.e., Augustine's Oak, 
supposed to be near Aust in Gloucestershire, and began 
(says Bede^) " to persuade them that preserving Catholic 
unity with him they should undertake the common labour 
of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. For they did 
not keep Easter Sunday at the proper time. Besides, 
they did several other things which were against the 
unity of the Church." The Britons confessed that it 
was the way of righteousness which Augustine taught ; 
but that they could not depart from their ancient cus- 
toms without the consent of the people. A second synod 
was therefore decreed, to which came seven bishops of 
the Britons and many most learned men, particularly 
from their most noble monastery Bancomburg (now 
Bangor Iscoed, Flintshire). Augustine said if they 
would comply with him in three points — viz., to keep 
Easter at the due time ; to administer baptism according 
to the custom of the Koman Apostolic Church; and jointly 
to preach the word of God to the English nation — he 
would tolerate all the other things they did contrary to 
his customs. They answered they would do none of 
those things, nor receive him as their Archbishop. 
Augustine answered them in a threatening manner, which 
instigated Ethelfrid afterwards to attack the Welsh, 
A.D. 607, as thus described in the Saxon Chronicle : 
" This year Ethelfrith led his army to Chester and there 

1 Gb. ii. 
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slew numberless Welshmen : and so was fulfilled the 
prophecy of Angustine, wherein he saith, ' If the Welsh 
will not be at peace with us they shall perish at the 
hands of the Saxons/ There also were slain two hundred 
priests, who came to pray for the army of the Welsh." 
The destruction of the monastery of Bangor Iscoed 
followed this massacre. 

The Welsh Church continued independent of the 
Church St. Augustine established in England until the 
reign of Henry I, when Bernard, a Norman, being made 
Bishop of St. David's, professed subjection to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as metropolitan. So say Godwin 
and Leland, Collect^ voh ii, p. 108, from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and Usher in Judice Chronolog,, sub a.d. 1115. 
But Cressy contends that all the British bishops were 
subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury from a.d. 982, 
when Gucaii, Bishop of Llandaft*, was consecrated by 
Archbishop Dunstan.^ According to Archbishop Usher,^ 
the Church of Llandaff denied sulyection to St. David's, 
and that according to the Llandaff Kegister their Bishops 
were consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury from 
the time of Oudouces in the sixth century. 

The earliest foundation of a bishopric in Wales was 
at Caerleon, Dubritius being called by the title of Arch- 
bishop of Caerleon, as Archbishop of Wales, at the first 
establishment of the Christian religion in the British 
Island. St. David is said, soon after the famous British 
synod for suppressing the Pelagian heresy, a.d. 519, to 
have built a monastery at Vallis E-osina (supposed to be 
near Menevia) for monks to support themselves by the 
labour of their own hands. This monastery is not taken 
notice of in the Monasticon, as not coming within any of 
the Orders afterwards known in England, and having 
had but a short continuance ; for what became of it, or 
when it perished, is not known.* St. David translated 
the archbishopric of Wales from Caerleon to Menevia in 
A.D. 677, and the town thereupon took his name soon 
after his decease, and the Church was commended to his 

1 Collier, vol. i, p. 201. 

2 Antiq. Eccl, Brit,, p. 85, ed. 4. 

* DugdhWB Monaat, vol. vi, 1629*30, and Stevens' Co»^mtia<ton, vol. i, 
p. 216. 
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patronage. This (says Dugdale) is the most general 
account ; but in Spelman's Councils (vol. i, p. 25) it is 
said that Dubritius removed the archbishopric from Caer- 
leon to LlandafF, and St. David removed it fi'om LlandaflF 
to Menevia. Authors differ much about this time. 
According to Spelman's Councils^ vol. i, pp. 61-2, it 
should be shortly after Dubritius' resignation and 
St. David being made Archbishop. But others place 
it much later.^ This see seems to have been generally 
full, and to have enjoyed the archbishopric till about 
A.D. 930, when Sampson withdrawing from his province 
on account of a pestilential distemper which then raged 
there, carried the pall with him to Dole in Brittany. 
But the bishops of this see are said to have consecrated 
the Welsh bishops, and to have been Primates to them 
till the time of Henry I, as already stated.^ 

Early in the tenth century Howell Dha, King of South 
Wales, but who then appears to have had supreme 
rule over the whole country, collected and revised the 
Laws of Wales, and embodied them into those Codes 
which bear his name ; for which purpose he summoned, 
besides representatives of the laity, all the clergy of the 
kingdom possessed of the dignity of the crozier, and 
when the laws had been all made and completely written, 
Howel, accompanied by the Princes of Uymru and the 
Bishops of Menevia, Bangor, and St. Asaph, and the 
Archdeacon of Llandatf, went to Rome to obtain the 
confirmation of the laws from Pope Anastatius. This 
was in the year a.d. 914. One of these Codes, the 
Dimetian (relating to the southern division of Wales), 
states (ch. 24) that there were seven bishoprics. One is 
Menevia, a principal seat in Cymru ; the churches of Is- 
mael,Llan Ddagenian,LlanUsyllt,Llan Deilo,Llan Deuly- 
dog, Llan Genese. 

The only one of these which has survived as a bishopric 
is Menevia (St. David's), the rest still exist as parish 
churches, included in the Clergy List of the present day, 
as St. Ishmael, near Milford in Pembrokeshire ; Ros- 
crowther (St. Decuman's), Pembroke ; St. IsselFs, near 
Tenby ; Llan Deilo, St. DogmaeFs, and Llangan. 

^ Dugdale, MonaM., vol. vi, p. 1802, and see Willis' Survey of St* 
David's Cathedral, p. 93. 
* Dugdale, Monast., vol. vi. 
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The four bishoprics mentioned in Howel's Laws — 
Menevia (St. David's), Bangor, St. Asaph's, and Llandaff, 
are identical with the present sees. 

Of St. David's we have already spoken. The diocese 
of Bangor, according to Tanner, was probably erected 
before the middle of the sixth century, by Malgwyn, or 
Malgo Conan, Prince of North Wales, and Denniel, or 
Daniel, son of Dinothus, Abbot of Bangor in Flintshire, 
who had before founded a college or monastery here, was 
made the first bishop (consecrated by Dubritius, accord- 
ing to Usher). We have very little, or indeed no account 
of the monastery afterwards, and but a slender one of the 
bishops till A.D. 1039, after which time there seems to 
have been a regular succession of prelates in this see ; 
though by reason of the wars they had not a quiet 
enjoyment. 

Dugdale s list of the bishops commences with Herveus 
in 1007, who was translated to the bishopric of Ely in 
1109. 

Kentigern, Bishop of Glasgow, says Tanner, beinj 
driven out of Scotland, founded an episcopal seat an< 
monastery at St. Asaph, in Flintshire, about the middle 
of the sixth century, and became the first bishop (but 
Speed says Kentigern founded the monastery, and Malgo, 
a British king, made it an episcopal see). Upon his 
return into Scotland he made Asaph, or Hassaph, his 
successor, and from him both the church and place have 
since been called St. Asaph. But from the death of 
St. Asaph, A.D. 596, there is no account of the monastery, 
and little or no account of any bishops till A.D. 1143, 
and there has been a regular and constant succession 
from that time, notwithstanding the wars between the 
English and the Welsh, and Owen Glendower's rebellion. 

There is much of uncertainty in the history of Llan- 
daff, as well in relation to its see as its bishops, till the 
latter end of the ninth century. A MS. in the library of 
the learned Selden is quoted by Dugdale, which speaks 
of Elvanus as the first bishop, in the time of Lucius, and 
Bishop Godwin mentions such a tradition, but rejects it. 
Tanner, after weighing different authorities, says a 
bishopric was erected here in the time of St. Dubritius, 
whose death is generally placed in a.d. 522 ; but Dugdale, 
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as well as Wharton in the Anglia Sacra, says, " a.d. (J12 
S. Dubricius misfravit ad Dominum."^ 

The members of this church, says Tanner, were at first 
endowed with great possessions, but deprived of most of 
them shortly after the Conquest, when their first church 
was destroyed. 

It will be seen from this sketch of the early history of 
the Church in Wales that the Christian religion had 
steadily increased and developed into an organised 
Episcopal Church prior to the advent of St. Augustine 
and his conversion of the Saxons, and that it continued 
independent of the Anglican Church till at least the end 
of the tenth century. Its relation with the State appears 
from Howel Dha s Laws to have been in perfect harmony. 
The King permitted every ecclesiastical lord, such as the 
Archbishop of Menevia, or other bishops or abbots, royal 
privileges for holding pleas among tneir laics by the 
common law of Cymru, and he reserved to himself making- 
laws and maintaining the privilege of the croziers of the 
kingdom. 

And so it continued until it merged into the Anglican 
Church by the professed subjection of Bernard to the 
A rchbishop of Canterbury as metropolitan, in the reign 
of Henry I ; and when Edward I finally conquered Wales 
and annexed it to England, by the statute of Rhudland, 
in the twelfth year of his reign (a.d. 1284), no mention 
of the Church was made in that statute. The privileges 
and endowments remained, and it has continued until 
the present time an integral portion of the Anglican 
Church. 

1 Dngdale's Motia$^., hj Cnley Ellis and Bandinel (1830), vol. vi, Pt 3. 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

AN ATTEMPT TO RKCOVKK THK FIRST DESIGN 

OP 

THE WEST FRONT OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 

DEDICATED TO ST. PETER, NOW THE CATHEDRAL. 

BY J. T. IRVINE, ESQ. 
{Read 1st February 1888.) 

So thoroughly fresh in conception and unique in design 
is the front of this abbey church, that few edifices have 
attracted more attention or been more frequently de- 
scribed. Nevertheless, close analysis of its parts was rarely 
entered on, or, when so, extended beyond changes made 
therein during the Perpendicular period of architecture, 
by inserting tracery into its openings, or superseding 
that *' unpretending" spire over the north-west stair- 
tower by a much tiner one, of corresponding design to 
that above the south-west staircase. Abundant discussion 
has also taken place over that chapel, which, as a prac- 
tical necessity, was so ingeniously inserted betwixt the 
pillars of the central arch, to serve as a supporting 
stiffener of the piers between which it stands. But of 
the singular interest this front presents, first as an Early 
English design of the very highest order, and secondly, 
and especially, as containing within itself evidence that 
its designer's original conception was destined to undergo 
during erection sudden and violent change, no notice (so 
far as I am aware of) has ever been taken. Yet such 
change was one both seriously to its detriment, and at a 
moment when the whole had so far advanced towards 
completion as left not only the main lines of the design, 
but even the general theory of his first idea, recoverable 
enough to permit of a presumptive interpretation of the 
architect's original intentions to be tolerably reproducible 
on paper. 

It also testifies, moreover, to the singular ability 
he displayed in meeting, directing, and adapting to 
circumstances this forced change, that the mutilated 
design preserves so excellent a balance of part«, that 
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it wins the approbation of the beholders ; nor fails in 
worthily supporting that appellation of " Peterborough 
the Proud", bestowed on it by its mediaeval neighbours. 
From a note given on p. 489 of Bridge s History of the 
county, we incidentally learn its erection was to serve 
as a " galilee" to the monastic church, wherein interviews 
between the monks (then numbering seventy-two) and 
their female relatives and friends might be held.^ As in 
the St. Albans front, here also the addition was to an 
older existing Norman building, and by its designer un- 
doubtedly viewed as but the commencement of continued 
reconstruction. 

The existing structure had a choir of exquisite pro- 
portions. Over the central apex of the various roofs, 
above the crossing, rose an unusually high lantern tower 
of late Norman date, pierced by two tiers of round- 
headed lights, separated by blank arcades. The apex of 
the nave roof proceeded level to the west wall (of second) 
west end, now to become the east wall of the new galilee 
porch : a point which must be henceforth not forgotten, 
in so far as that circumstance was a main factor later on 
in necessitating the forcible change seen to take place in 
the very graceful design of the Early English architect. 
Like his brother designers at Wells and St. Alban's, he 
utterly ignored the existing hinder structure and its 
heights. Nor in this was his sole agreement with them. 
Each displayed wonderful boldness of design and magni- 
ficent ideality of conception, yet perfectly preserving his 
own individuality and localism of expression throughout 
the structure he proposes to erect. Each design of the 
three possesses thus distinctness of character, extending 
down to the very difference found existing between the 
sections of the mouldings employed. Nor, indeed, could 
greater local contrast take place than that observable 
between the Wells type of the use of grand buttresses, 
and the Peterborough type, wherein buttresses are almost 
wholly dispensed with. 

All three designers understood exactly what they 
desired to perform, and its thorough performance also. 
To the minds of each, one point was common, namely, 

^ Length of galilee from wall to wall, north and south, 109 fb. 11 J in. 

breadth, 17 ft. 6|- in. ; length below seat, about 106 ft. Z\ in. of floor, 

10 « 
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perfect comprehension of the force in design, and vigour, 
joined with constructional dignity, producible by masses 
externally applied to the side planes of a hinder building ; 
as the forefront of a mighty lion is emphasised by the 
grand paws with which, as he lies down, it is buttressed. 

Of the Peterborough Cathedral front' ordinary descrip- 
tions supply almost all wanted between the ground line 
and that of main cornice, close inspection revealing, how- 
ever, the fact that its first beginnings are found in the 
lower parts of its central piers {hehind), where the dif- 
ferent sections of bases and vertical rows of " nail-head" 
ornamentation suggest a still earlier idea in design and 
age.- Next in date follow the stair tow^ers, consequent 
on the retention of the old Norman west wall. This 
preserved for sheltering the services inside from the 
weather. Vertical jointings in the masonry near the 
inner angles of the galilee mark the extent left.^ The 
peeling and refacing externally of this same wall occurred 
afterwards. 

To the great string level no interference had thwarted 
the views of the master-mason, nor had any difficulty 
arisen in connecting the new and old works. But when 
the rising structure reached and rose over this string, the 
great difference of height that must necessarily exist 
between the old and new roofs could no longer be con- 
cealed, and the question demanded imperatively a 
settlement, once and for all, as to whether the new front 
should descend to the already existing roof-lines, or 
should the old Norman structure disappear for replacement 
by one more in accordance with the aspirations of the 
newer age and architect. A view to which, present 
results prove, neither the courage of the abbot nor con- 
vent was equal. 

Here we may, therefore, pause to inquire what conjec- 
tural period may be assigned as a possible date for so 

1 In its lowest plinth the whole width is 157 ft. 10^ in., or some 
9 ft. 9 in. wider than Wells, though not looking so. 

2 Was not this of the period of the transition arches of zigzag over 
head, inside the west end ? (A return to such use as Mr. T. J. Will- 
son proves.) 

^ Mouldings at Peterborough are everywhere dissimilar to those of 
the same style found in the west end of Wells ; ociagonal caps and 
bases on the first, circular ditto only on the last. 
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important an erection, and whom the abbot might be 
under whose direction it was reared ? For, as Mr. Thomas 
Craddock has remarked in his admirable history of the 
Church, p. 138, "There is not the slightest mention of 
the west front in any known existing document. Neither 
does it afford in itself any other than the general facts 
of the style to supply an answer, except in one or two 
points."^ 

The general character of the design indicates a period 
within whose extreme limits are included the lives of at 
most three abbots, viz., Andreas, 1194-1200; Acharius 
or Zachary, 1200-1210; and Robert de Lindsey, 1214- 
1221. Of these three, Acharius or Zachary, before his 
election, had been Prior of St. Alban's. This at the time 
when John de Cella, its Abbot, was commencing the 
erection of his intended west front to that church : a 
design not a whit less magnificent in conception than 
those of Wells and Peterborough,^ but, unfortunately, 
fated never to reach completion. 

Comparison of such fragments as are recoverable of the 
plan of St. Al ban's with that of Peterborough certainly 
favours the impression that the Prior of the first monas- 
tery, on becoming Abbot of the second, carried along 
with him a portion of that spirit which actuated the 
unfortunate De Cella, in attempting to produce in stone 
the glorious design of his^r^-^ architect, Hugh de Gold- 
cliffe, as seen in the little now left of it at St. Alban^s.^ If, 
therefore, Acharius be accepted as the moving spirit at 
Burgh St. Peter (and he sat there during a time of much 
prosperity, as its history and his increase of the number 
of the monastic body testifies), the non-completion at 
that time of the upper parapet and terminal spires ol* 
stair-turrets (those now present dating about 1327) 
may have resulted from King John's seizure of the 
monastic income in 1208, on the publication, March 24th, 
of the papal interdict ; being the eighth year of this 
Abbot, whose death took place on February 21, 1210, 

^ A statement that might be applied with eqnal truth to the west 
end of Wells. 

2 In all three cases a tower external to the line of the aisles was 
proposed. 

* The writer had before him copies of Sir Gilbert Scott's discoveries 
at the west end of St. Alban's, of the plan intended by Hagh de Qold- 
cliffe. 
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four years previous to its relaxation. A clue may thus 
be afforded to not only the above.^ But why in the case 
of his successor (only elected July 3rd, 1214, the year of 
relaxation) though stated to have executed works in the 
monastery (a marble lavatory- in the cloisters being 
specially mentioned) yet is merely described to have 
glazed some thirty or forty windows of the church, 
** before filled with straw". Did the present front then 
exist, its windows would number about that named ; 
an agreement with the historical account, curious to say 
the least, and a staten^ent that strongly suggests openings 
but lately finished. The marble lavatory alluded to 
could scarcely be detached from some connection with 
the fine Early English arcading on the present south 
wall of cloister, whose bases rest on a continuous moulded 
plinth of similar treatment (though not section) to that 
used along the west front — a feature now hid from view 
by the raising of the gravel- walk around the cloister- 
garth. 

Returning to consideration of the structure, the 
ground-plan will show how the designer intended, so 
far as he possibly could, to prevent the weight of his 
stone vaulting from resting on, or thrusting over the 
front pillars, whose triangular plan, with one angle in 
front, rendered them the more liable thus to suflter. He 
therefore placed shafts separate from the walls altogether 
to support the vaulting. The marble bases of most of 
these remain in place, while some of those on western 
side to the triangular pillars still perform their object. 

^ As the master-mason added to so much of the older front (the 
second), as he preserved the turrets and gables still behind his stair- 
turrets, why he did not then also complete his terminations over stairs 
is singular ; or, if supposed to have done so, strange what the cause 
which led to their entire removal and replacement bj erections built 
immediately after 1327. Of the north spire of this date, fragments 
were found among the materials of the walls of the central lantern, 
proving that its destruction took place prior to the second rebuilding 
of such lantern. The north spire was a Perpendicular "restoration"; 
again restored by the Chapter some sixty or seventy years ago. 

^ One of the Alwalton marble basons of the above lavatory has 
come to light from the bottom of the well of Westwood farmhouse, 
where it may now be seen. The introduction of figures among its 
carving and foliage, however, shows that its date belongs to a some- 
what later period than that of the front. 
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The then excellent custom was not to carry out vaulting 
until the walls had had a year or two to settle and con- 
solidate. It was but when the forced change took place 
above such vaulting level that the designer found it 
would also, therefore, become necessary to return to sup- 
port such vaulting from the walls themselves. The 
marble bases of these vaulting shafts of the first design, 
though then abandoned, yet remain (save only where 
destroyed by violence) ; see Plan.^ While on the back 
wall of galilee the present vaulting-shafts come no lower 
than the string above the small arcade, and removed so 
far back as to base thereon. This, instead of rising from 
their original points on the floor below, where such bases 
remaining have induced many to suggest their having 
been pedestals to support standing figures now lost. But 
their real object was as above described. Over the great 
cornice portions of trefoil- headed arcades are grouped (see 
Diagram of present state), containing a figure and light 
alternately. Each portion now terminates very strangely 
in half arches. The lower shafted semi-buttresses fronting 
the pillars here terminate at the great string-line in the 
most abrupt and sudden^ manner, while replaced above it 
by totally different designs not even placed centrally 
over the former ! At the height of an ashlar course or 
thereabout over the great string the raking lines of the 
copings of the side gables now commence. These are 
driven down quite irrespective of the arcading within, 
and thus cause that strangely imperfect finish of the 
ends of these last, and the cause of forcing the centres of 
the gables into different positions from those of the large 
arches they surmount. The coping lines of that over 
central gable spring from a level some two-thirds up the 
height of the small arcade ; the designer thus apparently 
here striving to impart to it a certain amount of definite 
importance as regards the whole front. 

The newly designed and added spirelets between the 
gables are items by which he evidently sought to borrow 

^ The bases to back-wall are invariably octagons in plan, save to 
the great west door ; but circalar ones alternate with the others to the 
outer line of front. 

By an accident the central pillar of the west door was omitted from 
the drawing of plan of front 
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strength in the composition of this lowered and artisti- 
cally weakened upper front. 

These fresh spirelets are most beautiful and graceful 
designs, though no longer, as the former were, mere 
adjuncts to the gables ; but, through their increased size, 
etc. , supply a great amount of strength. Strength neither 
required nor, indeed, was it desirable, to tind existence in 
those of the first design. Still they failed to satisfactorily 
connect his several gables either together or with the 
stair- towers, were it not for his further introduction of 
the ingenious ** pack-saddle" pieces which close the 
wanting links between the respective masses (their 
lost terminal crosses are all given). The whole, admirable 
evidence of the designers judgment and skill.^ The 
lower stages of these spirelets are square on plan, ranging 
with the arcaded front, and blending into the general 
arrangement. Over such base they become octagonal in 
plan, and on the exposed angles of the junction curious 
small coped shrines are diagonally placed, softening such 
otherwise hard outline produced by this change of form. 

^ The chauge of design uecessitating the prod action of the more 
massive pinnacles instead of the former much lighter ones, as first in- 
tended, with their sitaation on the verge of wall over the front angles 
of the triangular-shaped plans of piers, and change of supports for the 
porch-vaulting, went fur towards producing that forward sinking of 
the front now seen, — a sinking threatening the eventual ruin of the 
Peterborough west end. 

Close study of the parts of the front raises doubts as to whether or 
not the designer did not at first design western towers of a size and 
magnificence commensurate with the dignity of the design, but they 
were by the monastic chapter reduced into the mere stair-turrets now 
seen ; and has recorded this to posterity in the incomplete and singular 
ter:nination of the lower small arcade on the western face of the south 
turret, pointing to its former greater intended width ; while the singu- 
lar character of the next stages above such arcade, in both turrets, by 
their double planes of ornamentation and inleraecting work, appear to 
suggest that then he intended to form in the west walls of such towers 
open and vaulted galleries, from whence the aged monks might, from 
under cover, look down on and view the exit from, and return to, the 
Abbey Church, of processions into the city, not long before removed 
westwards of the church. 

The triangular pillars of the galilee are, strange to say, not built of 
horizontal courses of level, wrought ashlar, as seen everywhere else in 
the fabric, but of irregular courses of random ashlar*', suggesting that 
they are built up of older, re-used materials procured from the Castle 
or elsewhere, — a proceeding that, no doubt, has gone much agains^i 
tlie general stability of the front. 
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Above the arcades the contrast occasioned by the violence 
of this change generally is much more clearly seen, for 
the triangle of each gable became so reduced that the 
three beautiful circular windows could only obtain their 
places by the destruction of both the string and head of 
each little trefoil arch in the arcade below, upon which 
they rested, together with the further destruction at bot- 
tom of their own arch-orders and labels ! (see diagram No. 
2 of front as at present). Possibly this awkward result 
may be attributable to their " stone work having already 
been delivered from the quarry at Barnak on to the site, 
thus leaving other treatment impossible. Their accom- 
panying niches, after undergoing reductions, are crammed 
into the space left on either side, while those of greater 
dignity and size in the apex of the gables, containing 
the figures of the patron saints, fared equally ill, suffering 
shortened height and loss of canopy arches. A loss most 
cleverly disguised by their heads being in treatment 
incorporated with the ornamental cusped copings of the 
gables. Astonishingly facile as this master-mason was 
in triumphing over diflSculties, yet from the summit level, 
a general survey shows that not all his skill could save 
the altered work from becoming liable in some parts to 
shams (see diagram of roofs). Hence the amount of wall 
space of the gables at present over the apex of rooting 
behind is considerable. In the north and south gables 
about 5 ft. 1^ in. (see diagram of heights of Norman, pre- 
sent, and intended western rooting on next page). When 
forced to grapple with this great change the designer 
boldly and wisely abandoned the further use of the 
shafted-pillar buttresses (a featuie that was incapable of 
change), producing entirely fresh designs; doubtless applic- 
able for replacement also instead of whatsoever termina- 
tions he before contemplated to have given the north and 
south ends of the former front, where he has with the 
simplest elements produced results as truly beautiful as 
it is possible to conceive. Of the spirit and guiding lines 
of the original design so much yet lingers as renders an 
approximate reconstruction of the whole on paper a task 
comparatively easy, although six centuries have roU'ed 
past since its lines were first drawn on his probably rude 
parchment diagram. 
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On the accompanying attempted restoration diagram, 
No. 1, portions of the amount of carved ornament and 
quatrefoil decoration, that may probably have existed, are 
doubtless wanting. But to the writer it seemed prefer- 
able to err on the side of giving less than more. 



Di&gram of oiigioallf designad and present FroDta, 

A. Line of K luf of Norman Nava. 

B. B. Geoeral Outline of lirat Deei);n. 

C. C. Present OulUne of Front. 

D. Lines of preaent RooCb. 

E. E. " Pack. Saddle" Piacea. 

F. Spire added about 1337. 

0. Part of similar Date left, over the Nonli Stair Turret. 

H. Spire rebuilt in Perpendicular Period, and rebuilt af;ain by Chapter. 

1. Introducad Weat Porch, oi- Conaistory Court. 

Up to the great string change is wanting ; above which 
all sutlers alteration. The arcade over, consisting of 
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niches (with figures^ and windows alternately), had been 
intended to form a band of continuous strength, stretch- 
ing across and binding together the front into one whole. 
This neither curtailed nor broken up as at present. The 
elegant clustered pillar buttresses (an idea improved and 
refined from Norman suggestions inside) were to have been 
continued upwards as pinnacle-shafts. Thus aiding the 
central gable, and themselves receiving strings or bands 
serving as starting-points for the several gable copings. 
These pinnacles would then have been altogether subser- 
vient to the central features, which would have thus pos- 
sessed the size, dignity, and effect desirable in so noble an 
elevation ; nor were called on to supply that practical 
amount of artistic strength and support to the inter- 
mediate masses, which is the object sought for from the 
new ones which now in the lowered design replace them. 
The lines of copings of side gables, instead of being com- 
pelled, as now, to spring from their mean and sunken 
positions, were then intended to rise from points some- 
what higher above the top string of the small arcade 
than they now do from above that of its base. It followed 
that the intersecting lines of the sloping planes of the 
lead-roofing behind the gables would have fixed the 
levels and discharge- openings of the various gutters, 
thus governing the position of the gargoils at mark, the 
proper heights above the upper string. From which 
cause it is evident that the end-spaces of the north and 
south strips of the arcade-band were intended to be 
blanks for receiving such gargoils ; therefore avoiding 
the uncouth blots and disfigurements they now are to 
the front. The first contemplated design would have 
given ample space for the circular windows, quatre- 
foiled, or carved ornamentation, top and other niches ; or 
whatever else might have been thought desirable for 
perfecting the various parts and proportions of the com- 
position. Internally the point of change in the west 
gables seems to be represented by springing-lines of the 
rear arches of arcade lights, where curious jointing and 

^ The whole number of figures left on the present front is thirty ; 
the whole intended, and for whom brackets remain, was sixty-four. 
This does not include the niches in added porch-fronts, nor carving 
over or at the base of the west door. 
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abandonment of the further use of Alwalton marble 
occur. ^ 

An explanation may here be given why on the accom- 
panying diagram of a proposed restoration of the front, 
any feature of later date is shown, as the chapel intro- 
duced between the central pillars. This appears because 
it could not be removed in the diagram of present 
front — that necessary for comparison in showing the 
enforced destruction of arcades, etc., in upper stage. 
Again, also, because no information exists on the subject 
of that carving which must find place on the tympanum 
of west door behind. The value of this chapel is unques- 
tionably great, first in giving scale to the early design; 
secondly, practical reasons rendering it impossible to safely 
remove it ; and the loss of that scale, and contrast it gives, 
would be artistically very great. Besides the presenting 
a possible result, even in the front, had it been completed 
to the original design.^ The fine oak doors coeval with 
the Early English front, and containing even carving of 
that style, remain inwardly, though faced externally with 
excellent rich work of Perpendicular age, if the front view 
given in the old Monasticon is correct (about 1630). A 
plate, again, used by Dean Simon Patrick in his publica- 
tion of Guntons history of the Cathedral, 1686. This 

1 There exists here a eurioas passage in the thickness of the wall, 
which, in the opinioji of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, practically corre- 
sponded, though in a somewhat different position, to those singular 
ores found through the west walls of Wells, Salisbury, and Lichfield 
Cathedrals, presenting no opening from such passage into the naves. 
Sir Gilbert was at a loss to discover their object. 

In this galilee front the material of the abundant marble shafts, 
abaci, bases, strings, etc., was derived from the quarries of marble 
stone on the monastic property at Alwalton, near the south bank of 
tlie river Nen. This is more shelly in texture (flat shells), and lighter 
in colour, than Purbeck marble, but probably more durable. Out of 
it most of the monumenfal figures of the Abbots, remaining in the 
Cathedral, are wrought. None of it appears at Croyland ; only Purbeck 
marble, perhaps a result of the mutual disputes between the respective 
monasteries. 

^ It was a suggestion most likely made when signs of con structural 
weakness became first apparent during the Decorated period, but was 
so long delayed during construction, that though the section through 
caps of its back pillars are of Decorated work (see caps), those of the 
front are of Perpendicular section, and its general treatment retains 
noticeable peculiarities of the former style. (See illustrations which 
appeared in The Builder for Sept. 20, 1890.) 
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facing seems to have been renewed in a poor, plain style 
by the Chapter, prior at least to Browne Willis survey in 
1730. 

It is worthy of record that though the designer had 
to contend with many and obviously great disadvantages, 
yet so happy is his balance of parts, together with that 
general symmetry he managed to retain, through the 
conflict of designs, that when persons who fairly under- 
stood architectural design have had these abrupt changes 
pointed out to them, the writer has heard some even 
express doubts as to whether after all the unmutilated 
design would, as a whole, have equalled the present one. 
Singular testimony to the old master-mason's ability and 
skill. 

This west front was almost the last grand effort in 
ecclesiastical building of the monasticfraternity of Peter- 
borough. Their after exhaustion requiring a repose of 
some three centuries for its recovery (the Lady Chapel 
and Bell Tower being both erections by minor officers of 
the brotherhood). It was but when rotten to the core, 
and rocking to their base before the blast so soon to 
prostrate them, that "the calf was cut in twain", and 
their last etfort appeared in the shape of the New Bidld- 
Ing at the east end. The neiv building of so pigmy an age 
that it required the lives of no less than three abbots 
( 1 438-9(5) to eifect its completion ! The old lesson of the 
" heap of vanities" of all human affairs is here most 
strikingly illustrated, when we note that while the 
scarcely more than commenced front of St. Alban*s Abbey 
preserves to futurity its designer's name, Hugh de Gold- 
clifte, those of the men who designed and raised to 
practical completion the magnificent western fronts of 
Wells and Peterborough Cathedrals are utterly forgotten 
and unknown ! 

Nofe. — Bridge's H'stonj of Northamptonshire (p. 489) gives the fol- 
lowing information : " Walcote in parish of Beniak. — In 1347 Simon 
de Sapcote, executor of the last will of John de Blakketort of Walcott, 
in the parish of Barnack, gave his best horse (bj printer's blunder 
house) as a mortuary in the place called Oaf ilea.* ^ The receiver evi- 
dently stood on the steps of the west front to receive the halter. Refer- 
ence is to Register Fraunceys, p. 219. The most severe attention to 
the object sought was productive of the most signal architectural sue- 
resM in its design, 
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Wednesday, 5th April 1893. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., Hon. Treasureu, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. E. Way exhibited a collection of objects recently excayated 
on the sit« of the old Bankside Theatre. These consist, amon^ other 
tliinpfs, of part of a Roman tesselated pavement, a Roman flne-tile^ a coin 
(»f the Emperor Clandins — Bev., " ob cives servatos" — and a mediaeval 
carved pipe. Mr. Way also exhibited a large mass of molten copper, 
brass, or bronze, perhaps a mediaeval clock-weight, found at a depth 
of sixteen feet below ground level in Aldgate. 

Admiral Tremlett's gift of drawings to scale of a number of pre- 
historic buildings and other ancient edifices in Western Gaul was 
(exhibited in part. The sites are Poet a tons, Mign v, Mont-St.-Michael, 
and Morbihan. The drawings excited much interest among the mem- 
bers, who were highly gratified at the valuable donation of so many 
important drawings by the Admiral. 

Mr. C. H. Compton read a paper on "The Ancient Church in 
Wales", which has been printed above in the Journal. Mr. W. de G. 
Birch, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, drew attention to the unsatisfactory state 
of antiquarian knowledge as to the existence of anything like a 
national or organised Church at the period covered by the paper, and 
to the remarkable absence of archasological remains in support of the 
theory ; a state of things so markedly in contrast with the evidences 
of the Angustinian period, as to suggest that, before the ecclesiastical 
mission to Kent, Christianity in England was purely accidental, strictly 
circumscribed by local influences, and not entitled to claim the influ- 
ential position of a popular faith. 



Wednesday, 10th April 1893. 
C. H. CoMFroN, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Rub. Quick, Esq., Cavendish Road, Clapham Park ; H. E. Gribblr, 
Esq., 38 Bedford Row, W.C, wore duly elected members. 
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Tljauks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the reflpective 
donors of the following books to the Library : — 

To the Smithsonian Institute, for "A Dakota-English Dictionary." By 

S. II. Riggs. Wiishington, 1890. 4fo. 
„ „ for '* Seventh Annual Report of tiie Bureau of Ethnology to 

the Smithsonian Institute." 1885-6. By J. W. Powell, 

Director. Large 8vo. 
„ „ for " Bibliography of the Athapaskan Languages. By J. C. 

Pilling. Svo. Washington, 1892. 
To the Society, for "Anniiles dt la Societe d'Archeologiede BrnxelUs." 

Vol. 7, livr. ii. 1 Avr. 1893. 
„ „ for ** Bulletin Historique." Forty-first year, 163 livr. 1892- 

Third fasc. St. Oiner, 1892. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, K.S.A., Hon. Sec, read the following note 
respecting the evidence of Roman Remains at Harrow, communicattd 
by the Rev. W. Done Bushell, of Harrow School : — 

** In the removal of some portions of the stucco which now disfigures 
the tower of the Parish Church, a most interesting fact has come to 
light. It has been found that Roman bricks have here and there been 
used in its construction. If they are really Roman — and they are stated 
so to be on very good authority — we have a proof that when the tower 
was built, in the first half of the twelfth century, there were in th<; 
immediate neighbourhood Roman bricks available for use, perhaps 
embedded in the walls of an earlier church. On two occasions, also 
in recent years, it is said that Roman brick has been found in the 
older part of the church walls ; and thus it is proved, and proved, so 
far as I am aware, for the first time, that Roman buildings once stood 
on or near the top of the hill. 

** Further light is thus thrown on the origin of the name of Harrow. 
It has been often said that the name of Harrow is derived from an 
Anglo-Saxon word which means a church, and that its old name, Herga 
(or Hearge) super Montcm, therefore means the Church upon the Hill. 
But Hearh, of which the genitive is Uearges, means a htathen temple 
(Hearffy an idol), nut a Christian church ; and this has been a difiBculty 
in the way of such a derivation. Now, however, it appenrs that in 
these Roman bricks we may have the ti'aces of a temple which once 
stood upon the hill, and whose ruins gave to the place in Saxon times 
the name which it still bears. 

Rear Admiral Tremlett exhlLited a further instalment of his large 
collection of Sketches of Ancient Remains in Brittany. They indi- 
cated many examples of ancient walling of unraortared masonry, somo 
of the stones being of large size. The objects are mostly away from the 
beaten paths, and as a rule not well known to visitors. 
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Mr. Loftas Brock, F.S.A., Hon. Sec^ exhibited a collectoii of fragments 
of ancient glass, recently acquired by him at Rome. Many of these 
were of very great beauty and elaboration of workmanship. Various 
examples of technical workmanship were shown by the specimens. 

Mr. J. Park Harrison, M.A., described a curious discovery which he 
had made in the desecrated church at Bernay, Normandy. The church 
was founded by the wife of Duke Richard I, who completed the 
work. The capitals of the nave columns are of early Norman type, 
coloured with foliage. Beneath the colouring, he has found that one 
at least of the caps is carved, in low relief, with an elaborate pattern of 
palm foliage and animals, which appears to belong to the original work. 

Col. George Lambert, P.S.A., read a paper on "Ancient Caerleon*', 
which it is hoped will be printed hereafter in the Journal. 

In the discussion which ensued Mr. Birch drew attention to the 
opinion expressed in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils (i, 22), that " state- 
ments respecting British Christians at Rome, British Christians in 
Britain, and Apostles or apostolic men preaching in Britain in the Brst 
century, rest upon either guess, mistakes, or fable*' ; and that the 
record of the existence of two churches at Caerleon, dedicated respec- 
tively to Julius and Aardn, and a third, the " metropolitana totius Cam- 
briae", which last is identified by Geoffrey of Mon month with that 
dedicated to Aaron, is extremely questionable. 

A communication was read from Charles Brown, Esq., Mayor of 
Chester, pointing out that, ** in the recent excavations on the site of 
* Pemberton's Parlour', or rather in removing the rubbish down to the 
rock for the foundation, a fragment of a very peculiar Roman tile was 
found, of which I enclose a squeeze — 

LEG XX 
c<?a VHLOS 

" The lower line, I believe, is unique, none of that kind having been 
found in Britain up to 1876, when, in excavating for Messrs. Wood's 
new premises in Bridge Street, a fragment of a similar tile was found, 
but less perfect. (See Mr. Thompson Watkins' Roman Gheshire, p. 119.)" 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 



Wednesday, 3rd Mat 1898. 

Allan Wton, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Treas,, in the Chair. 

The Chairman ordered the Hon. Secretary to proceed to the distri- 
bution of the ballot- sheet, and appointed Mr. Roget and Mr. Hnghes, 
scrutators, to examine the same after the usual interval of one hour. 
1893 11 
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Mr Wyon then said : — 

" The year closing to-day has been one of qniet, persistent, and 
nsefnl work, as the papers already published, and those about to be 
published, in the Journal^ have shown, and will still further show. 
" We have unhappily to record the loss of eight Associates by death, viz 

Ames, R., Esq., M.A., 9, Campden Hill Gkrdens, W. 

Blake, Alfred Stirling, Esq., Portsmouth. 

Grover, J. W., Esq., C.E., F.S.A., 9, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Jackson, Rev. Wm., M.A., F.S.A., Penwartha, Weston-super-Mare. 

Ray, H. C, Esq., Iron Acton, Gloucester. 

St. Oswald, the Lord, Nostel Priory. 

Taylor, P., Esq., F.S.A., Park Hill, Croydon. 

Turner, J. Goldicutt, Esq., F.R.T.B.A., Rickinghall, Diss. 

Trigg Henry, Esq., Babwell Friary, Bury St. Edmunds. 

'* Whilst we deplore all these losses we feel especially constrained to 
express our grief at the removal from our midst of Mr. Grover, who 
for twenty-six years was member of this Association, who had been on 
our Council for twenty-four years, and a Vice-President for three years. 
With a knowledge of various departments of Archoaology he combined 
a strongly imaginative faculty, that enabled him very graphically to 
portray in pictorial description the subjects he from time to time took 
in hand, which always rendered his communications to the Association 
interesting. In our Society, as well as elsewhere, he was held in 
much respect and warm regard, and his loss by us is much deplored. 

*' But whilst wo have sustained losses we have also had the pleasure 

of entering the following names of new Associates and others upon 

our rolls : 

Mrs. Laxton. 

Basil Lawrence, Esq. 

Mrs. Trappes. 

George Fuller, Esq. 

A. Hessell Titeman, Esq. 

The Rev. David Bowen, B.A. 

Edwin Seward, Esq. 

Edward Jenkins Williams, Esq. 

The Free Library, Cardiff. 

Robert Quick, Esq. 

H. E. Gribble, Esq. 

Hon. Correspondents : 
Rev. H. le Boeuf. 
Rev. F. Sandars. 
W. Ferguson Irvine, Esq. 
Geo. Frater, Esq. 
Dr. Fairbank, F.S.A. 
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Hon. Foreign Correspondent : 

Senor J. Gestoso, of Seville. 

" Onr Congress Meetings at Cardiff were fairly well attended, whilst 
the proceedings throughout the week we were in South Wales were 
varied, useful, and interesting. The reception accorded to the Asso- 
ciation on all hands was most gratifying. It is to be hoped that our 
Congress at Winchester this year, for which preparations of a most 
satisfactory character are already made, may be even still more suc- 
cessful 

*' It is known by most, if not by all, present here to-day, that nego- 
tiations have been opened for the union of this Association with another 
important ArchsBological Society. At the request of the other Society 
delegates from this Association have been appointed to meet delegates 
from the other Society. Various meetings of a cordial and harmonious 
character have taken place between the delegates, who, however, have 
no power to settle anything beyond a report stating a scheme of union, 
which would have to be considered by the constituents of each Society. 
Such a report may shortly be expected, when special General Meetings 
of the Association will have to be convened. The Council are of opinion 
that a scheme worthy of consideration has been brought forward. 
Should it be in the power of this Association to further promote the 
study of Archeaology, and to improve the financial stability of this So- 
ciety, by such a union, I have no doubt the scheme will receive the serious 
attention and heartj support of all the members of this Association." 

The Chairman then proceeded to read the 

Tbeasubeb's Repobt fob the Yeab ending 31st Deo. 1892. 

'* In presenting the balance-sheet to 31st December last there is little 
to which attention need be called, beyond the fact of a decline in the 
total number of Associates, owing to the exceptionally long death-roll, 
to which attention was called at our last Annual Meeting. The con- 
sequence is that the amount received from the annual subscriptions 
has fallen about £33 below the avoittge of many years past. The 
entrance fees have maintained their average ; but, on account of life- 
compositions, from which for many years there has been an average 
income of £26 58., nothing whatever has been received during the year 
ending 31st December 1892. Singularly enough, the item of Sale of 
Publications has also dropped £20 below the average. In spite of 
these unusually short receipts, and the fact that the expenditure for 
1892 exceeded that for 1891 by some £11 or so : the nett decrease of 
the funds held by the Association, after making full provisions for all 
liabilities, has only been £3 3^. Sd, — a fact which augurs well for the 
financial prosperity of tibe Association in the future, as the exceptional 
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circumstances of the past year are not likely to recur again. In spite 
of the somewhat untoward position of affairs, however, £25 has been 
deposited with the Post Office Savings Bank, and it is confidently antici- 
pated that, in the coarse of the present year, the funds of the Associa- 
tion will permit additions being made to this amount*' 

Mr. Hughes moved, and Mr. Nichols seconded, the adoption of the 
Treasurer's Report, which was carried unanimously. 
- A vote of thanks was rendered to the Auditors for their services on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Brock took this opportunity of passing some remarks on the 
Congress forthcoming at Winchester. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., Hon, /Sec., then read the 

Secretaries' Report foe the Year 1892-3. 

" The Hon. Secretary has the honour of laying before the Associates 
of the British ArchsBological Association, at their Annual Meeting held 
this day, their customary Report on the state of the Association during 
the past year 1892-3. 

** 1. During the past year a considerable number of works have been 
presented to the library. The action of the Library Sub-committee will 
determine, or has already determined, the future of these and other 
books of the Association. 

" 2. Forty of the more important papers which were read at the recent 
Congress held at York, and during the progress of the Session held in 
London, have been printed in the Journal for 1892, which is illustrated 
with thirty-two plates, some of which have been wholly, or in part, 
contributed to the Association by the liberality of our friends and 
Associates, to whom grateful recognition is due in this behalf. 

*' 3. The Hon. Secretaries are glad to say that they have in hand a 
fair amount of papers which relate to the Cardiff Congress, and others 
read in London, which have been accepted by the Council for publica- 
tion and illustration in the Journal^ as circumstances will permit. 
They desire it to be more generally known by authors of papers that 
their papers should be ti-ansmitted to the Editor as soon as convenient 
after being read, in view of their publication in the Journal when 

accepted by the Council. 

" W. DE G. Birch \ ^ 
E. P. L. Brock / ^^^- '^^^^<«^*>'-* 

Mr. Hughes then moved, and Mr. Nichols seconded, the following 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, '* That the Secretaries' 
Report be adopted, and that the best thanks of the Association be 
presented to W. do G. Birch and E. P. L. Brock, Hon. Secretaries, 
for their unremitting attention to the affairs of the Association during 
the past year." 
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The Gbairman called for the examination of the Balloting papers, 
which, after inspection by the scrutators and one of the secretaries, was 
found to stand as follows: — 

Pretident. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OP NORTHBROOK, K.C.S.L 

Yiee-Pretidenti. 

Ex officio — Thi Duki or NouroLK, K.Q., E.M.; The Makqubss of Bute, 
k.T.; The Marquess or Ripon, K.Q., Q.C.S.I.; The Kahl of Habd- 
wickb; The Earl or Moukt-Edqcumbe; The Earl Nelson; Tub 
Earl or Winchilsea and Nottingham ; The Lord Bishop or Ely ; 
The Lord Bishop or St. David*s; Thb Lord Bishop or LLANDArr; 
Sib Charles H. Rouse Bouqiiton, Bart.; James Ueywood, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 



Colonel G. Q. Adams, F.S.A. 
Thomas Blashill, Esq. 
Cecil Brbnt, Esq., F.S.A. 
Arthur Catbs, Esq. 
C. II. CoMPTON, Esq. 
William Hbnry Cope, Esq., F.S.A. 
H. Sybr Cuminq, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 



A. W. Franks, Esq., C.B., D. Litt., 

F.R.8., P.S.A. 
Rev.S. M. Mayhew, M.A.,F.S.A.8cot. 
J. S. PHBNfe, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson. D.D..F.8.A. 
E. M.Thompson, Esq.,F.8.A., D.C.L., 

LL.D. 
Qeokob R. Wriqht, Esq., F.S.A. 
Allan Wion, Esq., F.S.A. 



Honorary TreasnrMr. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

Sub-Treasurer. 
Samuel Rayson, Esq. 

Honorary Seoretariet. 

W. DE Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A. 
E. p. Loptus Brock, Esq., F.S.A. 

Palttographer. 
E. Maundb Thompson, Esq., F.S.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Counoil. 



J. Romilly Allen, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 
Algernon Brent, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
The Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A. 
J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A. 
Richard Horsfall, Esq. 
R. Howlbtt, Esq., F.S.A. 
W. E. Hughes, Esq. 
A. G. Lanqdon, Esq. 



Richard Lloyd, Esq. 

J. T. Mould, Esq. 

W. J. Nichols, Esq. 

A. Oliver, Esq. 

Georqe Patrick, Esq. 

W. H. Rylands, Esq., F.S.A. 

R. E. Way, Esq. 

Benjamin Winstone, Esq., M.D. 



0. Marriage, Esq. 



Auditors. 

I J. H. Macmichael, Esq. 

A vote of thanks was rendered to the scrutators. 

Mr. Compton asked why the date of the Congress had been fixed for 
3 1st July. It was explained that the date was arranged by the Local 
Committee. 

Tbe lists of Hon. Corresponding MemberS| Local M^mbera of 
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Council, and Hon. Foreign Members, were then submitted to and con- 
sidered by ibe meeting, and unanimously adopted. 

A vote of tbanks to tbe Chairman having been passed, the meeting 
was closed. 



Wednesday, 17th May 1893. 

S. Eatson, Esq., in the Chaih. 

Thanks were ordered by tbe Council to be returned to tbe respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : — 

To the Society, for "Archseological Journal," vol. l, No. 197, 1883. 

„ „ for '* Archwologia Carabrensis," Part for April 1893, 

Fifth Series, No. 38. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S.A.^ Hon, Sec, read the following paper on 

the 

Subsidence op Land on Clifton Hill Camp. 

by alfred c. fryer, ph.d., m.a. 

The remarkable series of fortifications^ on tbe rocks overhanging the 
chasm through which the Biistol Avon flows have from time to timo 
received attention. It is impossible to say when the fort on Clifton 
Hill was first called Caer Odre. Mr. Seyer, in his Memoirs of Bristol^ 
sayS| *' Caer Odre (the city of the chasm) was translated by the Saxons 
into Clifton ; that is, tbe cliff town."^ 

The camp being built on the tremendous height of 285 ft. above the 
river, gave the defenders the advantage of easily descrying an 
enemy by land or sea, while a beacon fire would carry an alarm to 
Amesbury and other distant stations. From this height the balistce 
and catapultasy for throwing large stones, would defend the river and 
the ford or vadum. 

The camp is an irregular circle of about 3^ acres, situated on the 
point of St. Vincent's Bock. The portion of the camp not defended 
by perpendicular precipices has two ditches, which form three ram- 
parts. The inner one has an average height of 4 ft. above the area ; 
the other valla are of greater relative elevation, and can even now be 
easily traced, although they are intersected by paths. 

Some historians have thought that this camp was the Ahona of the 

^ On the one side are the Clifton and Durdham Down Camps, and on the 
other the Burgh, or Bower Walls, and Stoke Leigh Camps. These camps formed 
one great fortification. The Burgh Camp was destroyed in making roads and 
villa-residences. 

« VoL i, p. 68. 

' The river Oder, in Qermany, is the river of separation. ''Clifton'% say the 
authors of BrUiol Past and Present, *'is the deft place, or place of cliffs. The 
word ' Clifton' is the Saxon way for expressing this geographical fiiot." 
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iter of AntoBine; but we incline to the view that Abona was situated 
at Sea Mills.* There is very little doubt, however, that the Antona of 
Tacitus is the Bristol Avon ; and this Cliflon fort is a casirum stativum 
with at least one handsome Roman villa in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

It was Ostorius who disarmed the inhabitants of those towns and 
districts he suspected ; and in order to secure the banks of the Severn 
and the Antona^ he either constructed new forts or occupied the ancient 
camps {cinctos castris). The Romans constantly occupied the fortresses 
of the Britons, and this *' is abundantly shown by the British names of 
the stations of the Roman itineraries ; nearly three-fourths of the sta- 
tions bearing British names, and thereby evincing themselves to be 
erected upon the site of British fortresses. The latter were generally 
planted upon such gpround as the intimate knowledge of the country 
recommended, and such, therefore, as the policy of the Romans could 
approve."* 

The only addition which appears to have been made by the Romans 
to this ancient fortress was a rampart of stones cemented by mortar ; 
they may, perhaps, have made the square at the western end, and 
which we call a prnstorium for lack of a better name. When Sir Wm. 
Draper levelled the ground near the camp, coins belonging to the 
reigns of Nero, Dpmitian, Ti-ajan, and other emperors, were discovered, 
as well as the remains of a Roman urn with two handles, tiles, bricks, 
and broken potsherds. 

A reservoir was constucted in the area of the camp during the early 
years of this century, and was 611ed in again at a later date. It has 
been frequently questioned how far these excavations damaged the 
ancient earthworks and walls. However, it is interesting to note that 
during the present long spell of fine weather the land within the camp, 
has subsided. In places it has sunk as much as ten or eleven inches, 
and what appears to be the outline of a circular reservoir can now be 
seen. There are also two well-defined lines leading from a gap in the 
outer wall of the prcBtorium. These are perhaps conduits for the 
reservoir, or it may be that they are paths or foundation-walls of an 
earlier date. One can be traced for about thirty-five yards, and the 
other for about ninety yards, when it disappears near the site of what 
appears to have been the reservoir. 

In the small plan of this camp, which was inserted in Barrett's 
History of Bristol (1789), the square of the prcetorium is given. Owing 
to the subsidence this square may now be traced without any difficulty, 

^ This question is carefully reasoned by the authors of Bristol Past and Pre^ 
§ent. See vol. i, p. 19. 
* Tac., AnnaL, lib. xiL 
s Whittaker» Hist, of Mane., voL i, p. 114. 
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and the gronnd indicates that there was a ditoh on the outside of the 
two walls within the camp. The prcetorium ia about thirtj-three 
yards square. 

The so-called pit-dwellings within the rampart of the fort are clearly 
indicated. Authorities differ about this series of hollows, and it may 
be that they are really a portion of au inner fosse, and not pit-dwellings 
at all. The Clifton-Hill Camp has passed through so many changes 
since it was first called Caer Odre, that it is difficult to speak with 
precision on some disputed points. 

A photograph of a sculptured stone with a figure of Jesus Christ, 
full length, at Warden Church, Northumberland, was communicated by 
Mr. J. T. Irvine, who suggests that, as at Brad ford-on- A vouy it was the 
centre stone over the chancel-arch, and that there were angels sculp- 
tured at each side. 

Mr. Irvine also sent a drawing of an early tomb-slab found during 
excavation in Peterborough Cathedral church jard, in the angle between 
the north transept and north aisle of nave. On the front is a circle 
intersected by two lines in saltire, on the back a plain cross. 

Mr. Brock exhibited a plan and photographs, and read a paper on 
**Becent Excavations at Winchcombe Abbey." 



Antiquarian inttUiQtntt. 

Northumherland Excavation Fund, — It is proposed to establish a 
small fund for the purpose of carrying on excavations in Northumber- 
land in furtherance of archaBological science. If a regular and scien- 
tific exploration were made of the camps along the line of the Roman 
Wall, it is almost certain that our knowledge of the conditions of mili- 
tary life among the Roman garrison which defended that g^eat barrier 
would be largely increased. 

In order to reconstruct the life of the Roman garrisons, the camps 
on our Northumbrian moors ought to be carefully excavated and 
compared with the earliest plan of Hyginus, in order to see how far 
they correspond with that plan, and where they differ from it or from 
one another. Though much has been written about the Roman Wall, 
this obvious work has hardly even been commenced. The careful 
excavations made about thirty-five years ago by the late Duke of 
Northumberland at High Rochester, and the operations commenced 
by the late Mr. Clayton at Chesters, and continued by his nephew, the 
1893 12 
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• 

present owner, are admirable in tbeir way ; but tbese bave not aocom* 

plisbed all tbat oonld be desired. 

Tbe work will be a gradual work, and no large yearly outlay will be 
needed ; but it is important to make a beginning. Tbe money raised 
is proposed to be devoted, in the first place, to the ascertainment of 
tbe ground-plan of one of the camps, say Frocolitia or Aenca, When 
this is accomplished, other camps will be excavated, and tbe results 
compared with one another and with the Roman military treatises. It 
will be strange if light is not shed on several antiquarian questions 
which are now obscure. 

The work is undertaken with the full sanction and encouragement 
of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, to which most of the projec- 
tors belong ; and though it will not be a primary object to search 
for works of art, or inscribed stones, we shall hope its Museum may 
be enriched with some antiquities of this kind discovered by the exca- 
vators in the course of their labours. 

Promises of subscriptions will be received by Dr. Hodgkin, Bank, 
Newcastle. 

Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, — The discovery was made, last 
year, of a prehistoric marsh-village near Glastonbury, between that 
town and Godney ; and its partial excavation having produced most 
valuable and interesting results, it is proposed to re-open the excava- 
tions this spring, and to again carry them on, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Arthur Bulleid, on a larger scale. Such an investigation 
is rendered practicable by the generous gift of the site of the village, 
by Mr. Edward Bath, to the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, who 
purpose to carry out the excavations in a thorough and systematic 
manner. 

The Society are promised the assistance and co-operation of several 
gentlemen, who have kindly consented to act as a committee of refer- 
ence and advice : — J. G. Baker, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. ; Professor W. 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.,r.S.A.; Sir John Evans, K.C.B., F.ILS.,F.S.A.; 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, F.R.S , F.S.A. ; Dr. R. Munro, 
F.S.A.Scot; Lieut.- General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

It is obvious that considerable funds, beyond the possible contribu- 
tions of the town and neighbourhood, will be required for the excava- 
tions ; but it is fully anticipated that the scientific value of the further 
discoveries to be made will far more than compensate for any reason- 
able outlay. The whole of the objects discovered in the village, toge- 
ther with the canoe found buried in the peat near it, are placed in the 
Museum of the Society at Glastonbury, where also all objects in future 
found will be deposited. 

Subscriptions for the object in view may be sent to Mr. A. Bulleid, 
Honorary Secretary of the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society. 
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EXCAVATION OF THE SITE OF WINCHCOMBE 

ABBEY. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

BY E. P. LOPTUS BROCK, ESQ., F.S.A., HON. SECRETARY. 

{Read 17 May 1893.) 

It will hardly be necessary for me to occupy time on the 
present occasion to trace the history of the great Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Winchcombe, since during the 
Evesham Congress, when a visit was paid to the parish 
church, adjacent to the site, it was my lot to read a paper 
on the subject.^ It may be suflScient to say that it was 
founded by Kenulph, King of Mercia, early in the ninth 
century, Winchcombe being then the capital of the great 
kingdom of Mercia, and then, or soon after, the chief 
town of a county. It was here that the remains of the 
little, murdered King Kenelm were brought, which helped 
to make the Abbey ever after famous. Having been 
destroyed by fire a.d. 1151, the church was afterwards 
rebuilt ; and thfe importance of the Monastery in later 
times is shown by the fact that this was one of the 
mitred abbeys. At the Dissolution the funds were ot 
large amount, the yearly income being £759 : 11 : 9. The 
Abbey was fortified, the licence to crenellate being so 
early as 1374. 

The paper related only to the history of the Abbey, 
for its ruins had so completely passed away that it was 

^ Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc, 1876, p. 446. 
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not deemed advisable to do more than inspect the pro- 
bable site from the parish churchyard. 

Before preparing the paper in question I paid a visit 
to Winchcombe, thinking it an almost impossible thing 
for the remains of what must have been a large and im- 

fortant establishment to have been utterly obliterated, 
found in an orchard east of the fine large parish church 
inequalities in the ground, which appeared to indicate 
foundations and disturbances of the surface; also a raised 
bank along the course of Back Lane, clearly visible from 
the churchyard ; and in addition, two modernised houses, 
called " The Abbey", attracted my attention. Among 
much work of recent date I noticed some stone walls and 
windows, with a buttress and other ancient features, 
which convinced me that they had formed part of some 
subordinate building attached to the Abbey. 

It has happened to me, so many years after my first 
visit, to be frequently in the locality, and Mrs. Dent of 
Sudeley Castle had often spoken to me of the interest 
she took in the site, and of ner wish to know what might 
be buried beneath it. At the close of last year the first 
volume of the Winchcombe Cartulary, or Land Boc, was 
published by Rev. D. Royce, and it occurred to Mrs. Dent 
that if the site had really anything to tell of the extent 
of the Monastery, it ought to be known, to be recorded 
in the second volume, shortly to follow the first. In the 
meantime she had become possessed of a curious, ancient 
doorway of oak, which had for years done duty as a door 
in one of the houses of the town, but which proves to 
have been brought from some other building, doubtless 
the destroyed Abbey. It is a pretty specimen of carpen- 
try of fifteenth century date. 

It was with much gratification that I accepted Mrs. 
Dent's invitation to superintend some tentative works 
of exploration of the site, which were begun in very fine 
weather in December last, when a body of the estate and 
local workmen, with Mr. Haines, the clerk of the works 
of the estate, were placed at my disposal. 

On arrival, I found that two trenches had already been 
dug across the bank in Back Lane. The results were 
curious and unexpected. We found all along the top of 
the bank traces of burnt wood. There had been a wood- 
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palisading above it, which had evidently been destroyed 
by fire. Winchcombe, when it was the capital of Mercia, 
is hardly likely to have existed without a wall of enclo- 
sure ; and, indeed, its walls are actually spoken of by 
writers of later date. The bank in question may now be 
accepted as a fragment of the walls, and as evidence that 
Winchcombe, like Hereford, Huntingdon, Wareham, 
Sandwich, and many other places, had only enclosing 
banks of earth with palisades, and not walls of masonry, 
in early times. 

A prehistoric flint-scraper was found among the earth 
excavated. It need not be accepted as evidence of the 
banks being of earlier date than Saxon times. They are 
found all over the Chiltern district, and it was most pro- 
bably thrown up from the surface when the banks were 
raised. In the field between the bank and the northern 
churchyard are many small banks, visibly at right angles 
with one another. Two or three little trenches were cut 
through these, but without anything being found to de- 
termine their age. 

An excavation was made in a raised bank more to the 
east, in the field beyond the northern approach to the 
two Abbey houses, known to some of the workmen as 
** The Cemetery", — a name, the origin of which I could 
not trace. Here a feeble foundation of loose stones was 
met with, and a detached block of similar formation, but 
nothing more. Between this spot and the two houses is 
a pond of water. The regularity of line of the sides at 
once suggested the Abbey fish-pond, — a belief that was 
strengthened by hearing that the extent of water had 
been materially reduced by tilling up not many years ago. 

Before beginning the serious and costly wdrk of exca- 
vating for the actual site of the Abbey, it became impe- 
rative to examine the whole area with great care, and this 
was done with the aid of the large-scale Ordnance Map. 
The site may be described mainly as orchard and pleasure- 
grounds, extending from Back Lane on the north, to 
High Street (almost in the centre of Winchcombe) in the 
south ; and from the east end of the parish church (where 
there are modern gates, and a path up to the two houses) 
to Chapel Lane on the east ; the site being divided by 
fences and by a long wall into strips in various owner- 
is* 
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ships. High Street makes a bend around this site, and 
it is recorded that in the present century this was even 
more so than at present. The road was then brought 
more to the north. 

The south-west portion of this spac« is marked on the 
Ordnance Map as the site of " King Kenulph s Palace'*,^ 
that of the "Abbey" is marked as being close to the two 
Abbey houses, and that of the ''Abbot's House" is noted 
as being to the east of them. This latter is in reality that 
of a building erected, after the Dissolution, out of its mate- 
rials, and called ** The Abbey House", a name now trans- 
ferred to the two other buildings. After many vicissi- 
tudes it became the Parish Workhouse, and was pulled 
down during the present century. 

The doorway remains in situ, now forming a pretty 
Elizabethan gateway, detached from other buildings.^ 

There being not a single fragment of ancient ruin above 
ground, T turned my attention to the two Abbey Houses, 
where I had detected ancient work seventeen years pre- 
viously. Having obtained permission in each case, the 
interiors were surveyed as well as the exteriors. In the 
more easterly of the two, which is the most modernised, 
I had the gratification of finding that the upper floor 
possessed an original roof of massive oak with open tim- 
bers, and arched ribs of fifteenth century date. There is 
also a pretty oak door in one of the divisions, agreeing 
well in style with Mrs. Dent's recently recovered door. 

It was evident, beyond doubt, that here was indeed a 
portion still remaining of the Abbey buildings, and that 
this floor was once part of a long gallery extending to 
the west, over the modernised part. The adjoining house 
is separated only by an intervening private road of 
approach from Back Lane. It was once joined to it by 
at least a wall, if not a building, now removed. Its 
walls are ancient, of early sixteenth or late fifteenth cen- 
tury date, with additions in the Elizabethan style, cor- 
responding in character with the demolished ** Abbey 

^ Some ancient ruins, called locally "The Palace", stood to the rear 
of Mrs. Newman's house, on the opposite side of the roadway, next to 
the new Congregational Chapel. This is by far the more likely site. 

' There is a view of this house, and also of the existing doorway, in 
Mrs. Dent's book on Sudeley Castle and Winchcombe. 
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House"; a doorway being the counterpart of some of those 
in the quadrangle of Sudeley Castle. 

Mrs. Smith having given me leave to inspect the inte- 
rior, I found that the upper floor had once been a long 
gallery with an open timber roof of plainer design than 
the other.* With the evidences of this existing work I 
concluded, since the fishpond was beyond the houses, that 
the Abbey was not likely to have been beyond the fish- 
pond, with the latter to form a separation between the 
principal buildings and those which were evidently of 
secondary importance. I concluded, therefore, that the 
Abbey Church must have stood next to the High Street, 
with the cloisters, chapter-house, refectory, etc., on its 
north side. This arrangement would have enabled the 
secondary and more important building to join on to 
each other. The plan is, in fact, similar in its general 
lines to the position of the Bishop of Dover's House in 
the Canterbury Precincts, to the Canterbury Monastery. 
I accordingly laid down on the Ordnance Map a probable 
position for a large church under these conditions, and 
late in the day of my survey I set out the line for a 
trench to be cut across it. The spot was in Mr. Smith's 
orchard, separated from High Street by a belt of plantation. 

I was at the works early the following morning, and 
was gratified to find that the trench had encountered 
ancient foundations at each end. These remains were 
eagerly excavated. They proved to be the north face of 
a long length of massive wall at one end, and the rough 
foundations of a huge pier at the other. The former, on 
being followed, was found to extend a great distance east 
and west. The pier proved to be one dividing the nave 
from the south aisle. 

The trench being continued northwards came upon the 
remains of another wall parallel to the former one. All 
the workmen were then employed in tracing the extent 
of these walls until the outline of the nave of a large 
church was laid bare, the west point of which extended 
beyond the hurdle-fence dividing the property in Mr. 
G. Smith's occupation from that belonging to Mrs. Arthur 
Smith. 

^ A large box in this roof is filled with haman bones, discovered 
when the widening of High Street, already referred to, was carried out. 
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Going eastwards, the south-west respond of a central 
tower was cleared, together with a broken mass of 
masonry, showing all that remained of the huge pier 
which supported it. The excavators found the rough 
walling within 14 or 15 ins. only of the existing surface, 
and the whole area covered with a thick mass of broken 
mortar and plaster from the demolished buildings, the 
latter being sufficient to account for the stunted growth 
of the fruit trees which try to grow on the site. 

No floor- line being met with, and all the masses of 
walling being so rough, led to the conclusion that the 
fabric had been demolished to below the level that it had 
occupied. This proved to be the case by the actual dis- 
covery of a few slabs of oolite paving which were met 
with in situ, adjoining the line of the north aisle wall, 
where about 4 or 5 ft. of walling also remained to a height 
of 7 or 8 ins. This small portion is, indeed, all that was 
found of the inner face of the building above ground. 

At the south-west angle three or four stones, the lower 
slopes of an external plinth, were found at a later period 
of the excavation. These, and these only, are all that is 
left of Winchcombe Abbey Church, which once existed 
above its ground-level. They are now covered by 8 or 
9 ins. of made earth. 

With this discovery, so disappointing to the hope of 
the excavations producing results of much importance, 
so far as ornamental work was concerned, efforts were 
made to trace the extent of the building by following the 
actual walls. All those of the nave were met with, toge- 
ther with the foundations of two large pinnacles, or small 
towers, at the west end. A few plain tiles, red and black 
glazed, laid diagonally, were met with at the west end of 
the nave, and there may be more in the uncleared por- 
tions of the area ; but while the tiles remained, the wall- 
ing had been entirely removed. 

The works were suspended when the pier of the cen- 
tral tower was reached, to be resumed again in February 
last. Efforts were then made to trace the foundations of 
the south transepts, but nothing was met with except 
the mere beginning of the western wall. The north tran- 
sept presented a heavy mass of rough foundation- work, 
very irregular in its lines, owing to the removal of a large 
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part of the work. Here were many signs oi reconstruc- 
tion ; and one half of a head of a pointed window, with a 
trefoil of thirteenth century date, was found built up as 
old material. A piece of Roman mortar, formed with 
red, pounded brick, was also found near here, removed 
from some still more ancient building. 

The foundations were traced northwards and east- 
wards until they were stopped by the diagonal boundary 
of Mr. G. Smith s kitchen and fruit-garden, which could 
not be interfered with. Three of the four huge piers of 
the central tower were laid open, of rough walling only. 

Permission having been given by Mrs. Newman (who 
owns the land from Mr. G. Smith's up to Chapel Lane) 
for her ground to be opened, there were great expecta- 
tions of finding the eastern continuation and termination 
of the chancel in her grounds, with, perhaps, the crypt 
ot an eastern Lady Chapel, following tne arrangement of 
the neighbouring monastery of Evesham. The level of 
the ground, 8 or 10 ft. above that of Chapel Lane, also 
led to the hope that the excavations would produce inte- 
resting results. Never, alas ! was expectation more de- 
ceived, for although trenches and cross-trenches were dug 
in the axis of the building, and at right angles to it (some 
of them to considerable depth), yet only negative results 
were obtained. 

While the general area of the site is a clayey soil, here 
it has been gravel. The gravel had been dug out to a 
considerable depth, and the space filled in with an enor- 
mous mass of fallen plaster and mortar from the demo- 
lished buildings, brought here for the purpose. This mate- 
rial, invaluable to a road-maker, and not bad for making 
mortar, had evidently been filled in here in place of ordi- 
nary earth, to get rid of it. In fact, the whole of the 
cloister-court, and all the area up to the two houses, is 
formed of the same material, the mass of which gives an 
idea, from its large amount, of the enormous size of the 
demolished buildings. 

All the worked stones had been carefully removed, ex- 
cept a few stray ones met with here and there, and 
which, to a certain extent, tell the history of the fabric. 
Near the single pier (the only one which was met with) 
were a few worked stones, one being part of a large, cir- 
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cular Norman cap ; another, of a circular base ; and a 
third, of an arch, with a bold roll-moulding. These indi- 
cations, together with the size of the pier, are sufficient 
to suggest that the nave was of Norman date, with large 
cylindrical piers, similar to the local style at Pershore, 
Gloucester, and Tewkesbury, all neighbouring Benedic- 
tine establishments. At the west end, however, the frag- 
ments found were of fourteenth and fifteenth century 
window-tracery and mouldings, the plinth being of the 
earlier of these dates. 

On the south side there was a gap in the wall, and a 
porch, as at Gloucester, for the entrance of the laity, may 
have existed there. If so, it was of late Norman date. 
This was apparent by a goodly number of fragments of 
zigzag mouldings, which having become detached in the 
demolition, were left behind in the rubbish when the 
stonework was removed. 

The present level of the ground being very much the 
same wnere the nave and the chancel stood, it follows 
that since the original floor-level of the nave was only a 
few inches below it, that of the chancel, generally raised 
some steps above the nave, must have been actually 
above it. This was found to be the case. It shows that 
after the demolition considerable pains were taken to 
level the site, and to bring it to its present condition. 
The result is but too apparent by the entire disappear- 
ance of every stone of the building from above ground. 

During the progress of the excavations a large stone 
coffin, broken, and minus its covering slab, was found to 
the east of the nave-pier. It still contained a few bones, 
which, like all others that were found in detached por- 
tions, were carefully reinterred. Part only of a second 
coffin was found near the south wall of the chancel. But 
the most interesting of the interments was found on the 
north side of the nave. Here a rough coffin, the sides 
and cover being formed of thin slabs of stone, was met 
with by the excavators, all the ground around it being 
black as if from interments in an external churchyard. 
But it was within the area of the aisle. Close to it was 
the paving already referred to, which was marked by 
traces of fire, and some of the top stones were similarly 
marked. Were these traces of the fire which consumed 
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the Monastery a.d. 1151? Close at band were found 
some fragments of fourteenth century panelling, as if this 
interment had, in its restored state, appeared above 
ground as an altar- tomb. 

The evidence that it was once outside a smaller church 
is increased by the discovery, 58 ft. to the east of it, of a 
mass of rough walling of diflFerent description from the later 
work surrounding it. Here was a rough opening, pro- 
bably the jambs of a door of the west front of the original 
church of Saxon times. 

While very few fragments of architectural stonework 
were met with, a great many encaustic tiles, mostly 
broken, were found among the rubbish. These are 
all of varying dates, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries; the former period being marked by small 
lozenge-shaped tiles of green and yellow, which had been 
laid in patterns ; and the latter by floriated and heraldic 
devices, and pictorial subjects, some of the latter having 
had inscriptions. 

Thus has passed away the whole of Winchcom be Abbey, 
except the portions remaining in the two houses. But 
it is not to be supposed that the materials so systemati- 
cally taken down have gone far in this district, where 
stone is so abundant. Winchcombe is an old, stone- 
built town, and a very cursory examination will show 
that many at least of the carefully squared blocks used 
in the buildings have come from elsewhere. Wrought 
stone is not used ordinarily for the erection of fence- 
walls, but at Winchcombe this is to be seen in many 
places ; while stones with the diagonal tool-mark lines of 
Norman date show clearly enough whence the material 
was derived. It may be safely concluded that all the 
buildings in the locality, erected when the stone was 
available, were constructed with it. At Sudeley Castle 
masses of wrought stone have frequently been found, and 
these are preserved by Mrs. Dent's care. They consist 
of many fragments of tabernacles of moulded work, with 
the fourteenth century ball-flower ornament, and enriched 
Norman capitals. They were all found in the Castle 
grounds, presumably old material from the buildings 
ruined in the civil wars. In the High Street, at the 
western entrance of the town, a house has a long length 
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of fifteenth century cornice built in as old material. 
Opposite the Post Office, in a yard, is a loose boss of thir- 
teenth century date, carved with characteristic foliage ; 
and at a barn at Greet, about a mile and a half from the 
town, is a fine fragment of a large capital. It formed 
part of an enriched pier of more than three engaged 
columns, of the thirteenth century. 

To Mrs. Dent is owed the results that have been ob- 
tained by her workmen, and in addition it may be grati- 
fying to record that the central line of the Abbey Church 
is to be defined by two tablets, — one on the east face of 
the churchyard-wall, and another on the west face of the 
wall separating Mrs. Newman's land from that in the 
occupation of Mr. G. Smith. In addition, the position of 
the great central tower will be marked by anotner memo- 
rial. 

It may be noted that so completely was the Abbey 
ruined, that when Browne Willis made his visit to inspect 
the site in 1714, he found only a tradition that the tower 
of the Abbey had been large and fine. This tradition is 
now proved to be a reality, so far at least as its size was 
concerned. Its base measured about 40 ft. on each of its 
four sides. 



HAVE I FOUND THE ROMAN STATION 

OF "BIBRACTE"? 

BY THE LATE J. W. GROVER, ESQ., V.P., F.S.A. 
{Read 7th Dec, 1892.) 

To those who love to tread in the steps of the great 
Romans I would advise a journey to the Finchampstead 
Ridges and Caesar's Camp, near Broadmoor. This part 
of the world formed the interior of the Windsor Forest 
of the Middle Ages ; now it is on the outskirts of it. 
The area of that royal domain is much restricted, 
although I believe this part still appertains to the Crown 
domain, and is commonly considered as forest. It is very 
high land, and covered with a vast wilderness of Scotch 
firs, larch, and spruce. It is sandy, poor soil, and will 
not repay much cultivation. The astonishing luxuriance 
of the moss, under the shade of the dense fir-vegetation, 
is remarkable. The foot sinks deep into this yielding, 
rich cushion, and the silence of the footfall is only equalled 
by the fearful solitude around. That is indeed a silence 
which may be felt ; it is so utterly death-like, quite awe- 
inspiring, and I may say sublime. In no place have I 
met in these islands such supreme stillness ; no bird's 
note is heard, no sparrows twitter, no grasshopper's 
chirp, no dog's bark, no sheep's bells tinkle. No, — lite- 
rally nothing. It is the silence of death ; and as there 
are no passers-by save the woodman, and no cottages but 
his home, the impression is weird and awful. 

Through this silence and dark gloom the great military 
Roman road passes in long, straight, undulating line; 
neither turning to the right hand, nor swerving to the 
left. Stern and unbending as the conquerors who made 
it, on it goes over hill and dale ; rise and fall, dark and 
light, it forms one long tunnel amidst the dense pine- 
woods. It is perfectly straight ; it is not used ; it is, in- 
deed, impassable for vehicles, being overgrown with rank 
grass and vegetation and weeds. But there it is, a long, 
unbroken, majestic line for miles, and telling of the long- 
forgotten past, when it echoed with the steady tramp of 
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the Roman cohorts, when it sparkled with the long line 
of waving helmets reflecting the summer sun, when it 
heard the grim centurion s stern word of command, when 
it saw praetors, consuls, tribunes, and worse, chained pri- 
soners, convicts, and slave-gangs, in sad array, filing 
along its straight, stern way. 

Thus it was the great artery of life and intercourse ; 
now it is a thing forgotten, and even our remote Saxon 
ancestors had so far forgotten its parentage as to ascribe 
it to the Devil. 

This forgotten roadway has acquired interest now. 
Thanks to the patriotic exertions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries Silchester is being opened up. Now it is sup- 
posed, rightly or wrongly, that Silchester was *' Calleva 
Attrebatum". I will not discuss that, for I fear no dis- 
cussion will help much. We must accept it. 

Now Silchester, or Calleva, had four great gates, with 
guard-rooms and sentries, as the Society of Antiquaries 
have shown. From one of these gates, on the east, the 
traveller would start along the straight road I have de- 
scribed for London. He would have forty-four miles to 
go, and his journey would be through pines and solitude 
till he emerged in the sunny Thames valley at Staines, 
which was the "Ad Pontes"; thence the road is contem- 
porary with the modern one, and nearly straight to 
London. 

Silchester, judging from the size of its Forum, or 
market-place, must have been a place of considerable im- 
portance, occupying a position somewhat similar to that 
which Reading now holds. More accurately, it is forty- 
five miles west-south-west of Charing Cross, and it is 
eight miles and a quarter south-west by south from 
Reading. Tt is about five miles and a half north of Basing- 
stoke, twenty-five miles from Staines (or "Ad Pontes"), 
twenty-nine miles from " Venta Eelgarum" (which Bede 
says is Winchester), thirteen from " Spinae" (generally 
known as Speen), near Newbury. It forms the junction 
of a number of Roman straight roads, all pointing to it. 

In the seventh iter of Antoninus the distances are 
given as twenty-two Roman miles from " Venta" (Win- 
chester) to " Calleva Attrebatum", which we call Silches- 
ter. From " Calleva" to " Pontibus" (Staines) the dis- 
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tance given is twenty-two Roman miles ; then on from 
" Pontibus" to London, twenty-two miles more. Except 
the total distance to London, of forty-four miles, the other 
lengths do not agree very well with actual dimensions, 
and we can only suppose that errors have crept into the 
text. There is, however, suflBcient approximation to the 
truth to enable us to see, with the assistance of the Ord- 
nance Map, that no other places correspond more closely 
to the names I have given for the two stations of *" Cal- 
leva" and "Ad Pontes". The subject is one of very great 
difficulty, and requires some forbearance, or merciful 
handling. 

Now if we turn to Wrights Celt, Roman, and Saxon 
(p. 135), we find this passage : — "If the traveller, when 
he entered Britain, desired to visit the western parts of 
the island, he left * Londinium' by its western gateway, 
and proceeded along the great road leading through the 
present towns of Brentford and Hounslow to Staines, 
where it crosses the Thames over a bridge, from which 
the Roman town at this place took the name of 'Pontes'. 
Having here passed over the river, the traveller came to 
a town named * Bibracte', the position of which is not 
known, and then continued his way through the rich and 
varied country to the great town of * Calleva', the walls 
of which, as they still remain at Silchester, on the 
northern border of Hampshire, enclose an area of three 
miles in circuit." 

Wright must have got this from the twelfth iter ot 
Richard of Cirencester, which gives ** Bibracte" as twenty 
Roman miles from ** Calleva Attrebatum", and twenty 
miles from " Londinium". Yet with strange inconsistency 
Wright pronounces this book, in his opinion, *'a mere 
fabrication". I believe time has, in several instances, 
shown it to be correct, and modern discoveries have 
proved its worth. Anyhow, as far as it goes, it is Wright s 
only authority for ** Bibracte", and it shows there was 
such a place. Now where was it ? 

The very able writer of an article on "A Corner of Mer- 
cia", in Blackwood's September Number of 1887, endea- 
vours to show that it was Bray, the parish in which the 
town of Maidenhead stands, and where it is supposed a 
ford existed across the Thames, near the spot where 
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Bruners magnificent brick bridge carries the Great West- 
ern Railway over the river. There is a good deal to be 
said in favour of this suggestion. The word "street" 
occurs close by, at Cippenham, in the parish of Burnham, 
in Bucks. We have also Patey Street, also on the Berk- 
shire side of the river, in a line from Bray to Silchester : 
hence we may be pretty sure that a Roman way oi some 
sort existed on this line. Roman coins have been found 
in the parish of Hitcham, near the present Bath Road, 
in Bucks, and are in my possession. 

There evidently was an ancient (probably pre-Roman) 
road going due west from London, very near the course 
of the present Great Western Railway ; but I do not 
think that was the road given in the Itineraries ; and I 
do not think Bray is a satisfactory site for ** Bibracte", 
although there is some similarity in the names, though 
very little. T think Wright is correct in fixing the place 
as somewhere between Silchester and Staines, and I think 
that the actual spot is to be found near Caesar s Camp 
at Easthampstead, on the very high ground adjoining 
Broadmoor Asylum. I also think that the name has sur- 
vived in the village of Bracknell, and this town "Bibracte" 
was the capital of the Bibroci, the ancient inhabitants of 
Surrey and Berkshire. The survival of the single syllable 
after fifteen hundred years is remarkable; yet the "Brae" 
is unmistakable, and too emphatic to be accidental. The 
prefix and aflBx may and have undergone variations, but 
the root of the word remains. 

The situation of Caesar s Camp is remarkable. On the 
top of a lofty eminence, it commands the view of the 
whole district. A glance at the map will show its singu- 
lar position with respect to Silchester and Staines in 
plan, nearly midway ; obviously the halting-place for any 
one making the journey. 

But the site of the roads is conclusive. Two exist : 
one passing on the southern side of the Camp, evidently 
the original road ; a second one exists on the north side. 
This must have been the work of later times ; manifestly 
made by later generations of Romans to shorten the dis- 
tance to London by cutting off a corner. Another Roman 
road runs from the Camp south-easterly. The road on 
the north side is now called the " Nine Mile Ride". It 
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is manifestly of Roman origin ; for although the connec- 
tion with Silchester is gone, it will be found to point 
direct to the eastern gate of the city. The southern road 
can be traced right through to Silchester. It goes by 
the name of " The Devil's Highway". It gives the name 
to the Duke of Wellington's estate of Strathfieldsaye, — 
" Streets"-field-saye. 

But the most curious fact remains to be told. Between 
Caesar's Camp and the southern road, the fir-plantation 
goes by the name of *' The Town". It is now innocent of 
the presence of a single dwelling or the site of one ; yet 
the name is suggestive indeed, I may say conclusive. 
Here stood the Koman mansion, or posting-station, of 
what I venture to say was ** Bibracte". This spot de- 
serves systematic excavation and research. I hope it 
may some day have it. I have explored it carefully, but 
the dense pine-woods and rank, thick moss prevent any 
one from judging what is below; but my views were con- 
firmed by the discovery of a quantity of Roman brick 
and tiles in the neighbourhood, and also by the vague 
traditions of the cottagers not far off as to the existence 
of pavements and foundations in the vicinity. 

I trust these remarks may induce residents in the dis- 
trict to take an interest in the subject, and help towards 
proper research, as the Society of Antiquaries has awak- 
ened a proper interest in Silchester itself The road 
which leads to it is not unworthy of consideration, espe- 
cially if it helps to the identification of the site of the 
somewhat mythical station of ** Bibracte". 



Mr. Compton made the following remarks on the paper : — 

Were it not that our late lamented friend had, by the very title 
and frame of his subject, invited discussion, it would be thought 
invidious to criticise the work of one who is no longer with us, and 
unable to reply to an adverse opinion ; but I feel that we shall be 
doing more respect to his memory if we endeavour to answer the 
question he has left us as a legacy, even if we do not follow the 
conclusions he has arrived at. 

The only reference to " Bibracte" as a station, in any of the 
Itineraries in England, is that mentioned in the twelfth iter of 
Eichard of Cirencester, which is thus stated : — 

" Ab aquis Londinium usque sic Verlucione m.p. xv Cunetione 
XX Spinis xv Calleva Attrebatum xv Bibracte xx Londinio xx." 
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Reynolds, in his introduction to the Antonine Itinerary, says : 
"This twelfth iter oi Richard gives the remainder of the four- 
teenth iter of the Roman general from Bath to * Calleva Attreba- 
tum*, and is continued to London by the seventh iter. * Bibracte' 
is inserted in this stage instead of ' Pontibus' "; and he puts " Bi- 
bracte" at Bray, and " Calleva" at Reading. Thus, in the fourteenth 
iter of Antonine, "Aquis Solis" to " Calleva'*, the first four stations 
agree with Richard both in names and distances ; and the seventh 
iter gives " Pontibus" xxii instead of " Bibracte" xx, and " Londi- 
nio" xxii instead of xx. 

" Bibracte" is found in the Antonine Itinerary for Gaul. It was 
a town of Gallia Celtica, belonging to the ^Edui, the same as " Lug- 
dunensis" {hodi^ Lyons) ; and some suppose it to be the same as 
"Augnstodunum" (hodid Autun), and Csesar describes it (Bell, GaU 
lico, B. i, c. 23) as by far the largest and best stored town of the 
iEdui, where he engaged and defeated the Helvetii when he ad- 
vanced on the town for the pui-pose of obtaining com for his army ; 
but he makes no mention of it in his account of his invasion of 
Britain, though he says (B. v, c. 21) that after defeating Cassivel- 
launus at the passage of the Thames he received the submission of 
the Bibroci, which Camden says inhabited the hundred of Bray in 
Berkshire. 

The difficulty in accepting Mr. Grover's theory that " Bibracte" 
is near Caesar's Camp at Easthampstead, consists in supposing that 
" Bibracte" was a station between " Calleva" and " Pontes". In so 
doing he has followed the passage he quotes from T. Wright's Celt, 
Roman, and Saxon, which is a cursory description of a journey 
from London to the western part of the island, giving no measure- 
ments, but accepting " Bibracte" as a town in addition to, and not 
in substitution of, " Pontes"; and this, assuming that Mr. Grover 
is right in placing " Calleva Attrebatum" at Silchester (though this 
is by no means universally accepted, Reynolds placing it at Read- 
ing, and Mr. Gordon Hills at Haslemere, though he says *' Calleva 
Segontiacii" is Silchester ; and others placing " Calleva Attrebatii" 
at Challow, near Newbury), is fatal to his theory that Caesar's 
Camp is " Bibracte", as it is only about fourteen miles from Sil- 
chester, and twelve from Staines, which is the generally accepted 
station "Ad Pontes" (though some writers place this station at Old 
Windsor, and others at Egham), and leaving the distance thus 
dropped to be added to the twenty miles from " Bibracte" to Lon- 
don, which Richard says is only twenty miles. 
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STONEHENGE. 

BT EDGAR BARCLAY, ESQ. 
{Bead 1th June 1893.) 

The paper I am about to read is a rSsum^ of an illustrated 
monograph on *' Stonehenge", which is placed on the 
table. Familiarity with the characteristics of Stone- 
henge, and acquaintance with its literature, are presumed, 
and the numerous theories which it has given rise to 
will not be discussed. 

The ground-plan of the stones is taken from Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie's survey. For the earthworks the 
Ordnance has been followed. 

It will be well, in the first place, to state some of the 

CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT IN THE MONOGRAPH. 

It is concluded that Stonehenge was a temple, and 
that its constructors were the British Celts, the same 
race which raised the round barrows which stud the 
Downs in its vicinity. Also that it was erected in his- 
toric times, probably in the early days of Roman domi- 
nion, before the manners of the natives became changed 
by contact with foreigners. It is further concluded that 
the probable reason why Stonehenge was erected on this 
exposed and barren upland is because at that time allied 
trioes were already accustomed to meet in this district, 
which was sanctified by having from time immemorial 
been selected for a burial-ground of the distinguished 
dead. 

Stonehenge consisting of several separate parts, and 
constructed of diflPerent kinds of stone, tne general opinion 
of writers has been that these parts have been constructed 
at diflPerent epochs. The reverse conclusion is now arrived 
at, viz., that all the stones were erected at the same 
time. In the first instance, the unity of the design is 
demonstrated by the proportions which the measure- 
ments of the several parts bear to each other. This unity 
could not be proved if the outlying stones, viz., the "Sun- 
Stone", the " Slaughter-Stone", and the " Stones of the 
Earth-Circle" were omitted from consideration. These are 

1893 14 
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shown to be inseparable from the temple. The unity of 
the design proved, the corollary is that all the stones 
were erected at the same time. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that chippings of the Sarsens, Horn- 
Stones, and Blue-Stones, have been found in a barrow a 
little to the west of Stonehenge, together with a bronze 
spear-head and an interment of ashes. 

It should be noted that there are but four horn-stones 
at Stonehenge, and these are the smallest stones. They 
can have supplied but a scanty supply of chippings, a 
minute fraction of the total number. 

The hom-stone within the barrow proves that the Sar- 
sens, Blue-Stones, and Horn-Stones, received a dressing 
at the same time, and that specimens of these rocks were 
selected and placed within the mound when, having been 
freshly broken off, the difference in the quality of these 
rocks was discernible, and when this difference was of 
significance. Doubtless these chippings of the sacred 
rocks were regarded as charms, having magical power to 
avert evil from the spirit of the dead. 

The significance of the avenues and the great enclosure 
named the " Cursus", and their relation to Stonehenge, 
has hitherto been insuflSciently considered, the *' Cursus" 
having been regarded as an independent earthwork. 
These alignments are shown to be appendages of the 
temple, and to have been constructed at the same time. 
The proof rests in the orientation of the Avenue or Ap- 
proach, and the position occupied by the Sun-Stone with 
respect to the prominent tumulus to the east of the 
temple. These arrangements determined the orientation 
and length of the *' Cursus", and a theory of plotting is 
given w^hich accounts for the characteristics observable. 

For the present argument, viz., that Stonehenge is not 
of prehistoric antiquity, it is necessary to show — 

Firstly, that the bronze spear-head found in the bar- 
row containing Stonehenge chippings does not necessa- 
rily imply a very high antiquity. 

Secondly, that the majority of the tumuli were already 
on the Down when Stonehenge was erected. 

Firstly, that iron was rare in Britain at the time of the 
invasion we learn from J. Caesar's Commentaries; and 
the trivial nature of the imports into Britain during the 
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Peace of Augustus, and the barbarous character of the 
natives, is mentioned by Strabo. Thus it is diflScult to 
believe that weapons of bronze were altogether discarded 
at the time of the conquest. That some tribes were 
armed with weapons of iron, others with those of bronze, 
and that others, again, used both, was the opinion of 
Dr. Thurnam, than whom no one is a better authority on 
the Wiltshire barrows. 

Secondly, that the majority of the tumuli were on the 
land when Stonehenge was erected, is proved by their 
distribution, and by the alignments which traverse the 
barrow-studded Down. To this we shall presently re- 
turn when speaking of the earthworks. 

The trilithon is a feature which distinguishes Stone- 
henge from other sacred circles in this country. It is 
possible that this solitary example of the trilithon 
is an independent, insular invention derived from the 
dolmen ; but the accounts that we possess of trilithons 
in North Africa, in Syria, and in France, and Palgrave's 
account of the stone wonder of Kaseem in Arabia, lead 
to the more probable conclusion that this feature of 
Stonehenge is derived from the south. 

If we admit that Stonehenge offers evidence of foreign 
influence, such a conclusion confirms the opinion that it 
is of late date, because it is impossible to believe the 
Celts of interior Britain were influenced by peoples 
under Koman sway before the Peace of Augustus at 
the earliest. We learn from J. Caesar that in his day 
the foreign trade of Britain was in the hands of the 
Veneti of Brittany; and from the same source, that these 
people looked to the north, not to the south, for guidance 
in religious matters, and sent young men over to this 
country to study the tenets of Druidism. This being 
so, it is incredible that the Celts of interior Britain can 
have been induced by the Veneti to introduce a feature 
into their temple which appears to be native to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The trilithons, therefore, 
show the temple to be of comparatively late date. 

Tacitus mentions that Agricola, besides being attentive 
to provide the sons of British chieftains with a liberal 
education, encouraged the native chiefs to erect temples, 
in order to reclaim the tribes from their warlike habits. 

14« 
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There appears to be no reason why Stonelienge should 
not he a product of this policy. It is a sacred circle in 
conformity with the traditions of the country, and the 
same beds of natural boulders from which the great 
temple ofAveburyhad previously been constructed, have 
also supplied the material for the more important parts 
of the temple of Stonehenge. Although the rocks which 
compose the latter have received a rough dressing, the 
execution is very rude, as we should expect it to be. It 
does not, however, follow that the man who conceived 
this work, and superintended its construction, was an 
untutored barbarian ; on the contrary, it may well be 
that he was conversant with ideas current at Massilia, 
which great centre of learning was resorted to for instruc- 
tion by Roman and barbarian alike. 



Bestoration, ebowing Aiia. 
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UNITY OF DESIGN. 



The most remarkable feature of the Stonehenge de8ie;n 
is the manner in which the temple is orientated to the 
rising sun of the summer solstice. This is done by means 
of the central trilithon and the Heel-Stone or Sun-Stone. 
At that season an observer on the Earth- Bank, at its point 
of furthest removal from the Sun-Stone, was so situated 
that the tip of the Sun-Stone, which appeared through 
the cleft of the central trilithon, coincided exactly with 
the visible horizon, and indicated the position of the 
rising sun at this season. 



The direction of a shadow having been obtained at the 
solstitial sunrise, it is evident that if a line of any given 
lengthjWith this direction, were marked on the face of the 
Down, and the cardinal points were determined, a triangle 
would be obtained, and the relative proportions of its sides 
could be learnt by measurement. Such a triangle appears 
to have been the base of Stonehenge measurements. 
The axis of the temple corresponds to the direction of a 
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shadow at the midsummer sunrise, aud probably indicates 
a moment considered propitious for sacrifice to the sun- 
god. Any one standing on this line, beside the Slaughter- 
Stone, would be unable to observe the rising sun, he 
being in the shadow of the Sun-Stone, the Hel-Stone, or 
covering stone ; but being on the axis he could receive a 
signal for the death-stroke from an observer on the earth- 
circle behind the central trilithon ; and on account of the 
Slaughter-Stone being placed obliquely with the axis 
one half only of the stone would be in shadow. Thus, 
provided a clear sun-rise, the sun would shine on the 
flowing blood of the victim, and this would be construed 
as a propitious omen. 

The aistance of the Sun-Stone from the Slaughter- 
Stone, viz., 100 ft., indicates the initial measure marked 
off on the axis, or the hypothenuse of the base-triangle ; 
and the proportion of the hypothenuse to the perpendi- 
cular is as 100 to 64 ; the perpendicular corresponding 
with the meridian of the Sun-Stone, and its direction 
given by a shadow at noon.^ 

These proportions determine the measurements of the 
several parts. Thus the centre of the temple has been 
fixed by adding the hypothenuse to the perpendicular : 
as 64 is to 100, so is 164 to 256.2 ft., or four times the 
perpendicular (4 x 64=256 ft.), the distance from the 
centre to the Sun-Stone. From a centre thus determined 
a circle has been described, the point of the Slaughter- 
Stone gives the measure of the radius ; and the circum- 
ference has been divided into sixteenths. This is shown 
by the placing of the " Stones and Mounds of the Earth- 
Circle." The most important measurement of the temple, 
viz., the diameter of the lintel-ring, 101 ft., results 
directly from this division of the circle, as shown by Dia- 
gram I. 

The western stone of the Earth-Circle does not, how- 
ever, agree with the centring of the sarsen piers, but 
with the outer face of the temple. Its placing is explained 
by Diagram II. 

ThQ diameter, ab, is given by the mounds. If the radius 
of the Earth-Circle be measured ofi' twice on the circum- 

^ Tliia proportion inclines tbe axi.s50°l2' from north point. Knighton 
Down, iib)ve which the son rises, is higher than Stonehenge Down. 
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ference, from B, we obtain the point c. bc is, therefore, 
the side of an equilateral triangle described within the 
circle, and the altar is parallel to BC. The line ca passes 
through the western stone of the earth-circle. D, in line 
with stone and mound, is determined by prolonging a 
side of the base-triangle. 

The placing of the stones and mounds, which form a 
quadrilateral figure exactly containing the temple, is thus 
explained, also why stones and mounds alternate. 

It can be shown that all the more salient measure- 
ments of Stonehenge, the placing of the Sun-Stone, 
Slaughter-Stone, and Stones of the Earth-Circle, in regard 
to the centre ; the diameter of the Sarsen Circle in regard 
to the centring of the piers which support the lintels ; 
the diameter of the Blue Stone Circle ; the distance of 
the central trilithon from the centre ; the depth of the 
horseshoe-figure from central trilithon to choir-screen ; 
and the dimensions of the altar-stone ; that all these 
measurements are directly derived from the base-triangle; 
and as the proportions of this triangle are due to an ob- 
servation of the sun, all the salient measurements of 
Stonehenge may truly be said to result from an observa- 
tion of that luminary. 

In this manner the unity of the design can be proved, 
the corollary being that all the stones were erected at 
the same time ; which conclusion is again confirmed by 
the contents of the barrow to the west of Stonehenge, as 
already mentioned. 

SYMBOLISM OF STONEHENGK — THE SARSENS. 

The characteristic features of the temple are not, how- 
ever, explained by showing method in the plotting ; and 
these, as they cannot be accounted for by practical or 
aesthetic motives, must be of a symbolical nature, and 
connected with the worship to which the temple was 
dedicated ; in the same spirit as our churches are built 
on the figure of a cross. 

Stonehenge is shown to have been a temple not merely 
by characteristics of design, but by the fact that the blue- 
stones of which it is partly constructed have been brought 
here from a great distance ; and without they had been 
regarded with superstitious reverence they would not 
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have been so brought, because other stones nearer to 
hand would have answered all practical purposes. 

Finds of bulls' heads and harts' heads and charcoal, 
repeatedly dug up within the precincts, show that these 
animals have there been sacrificed. 

According to Tacitus, the sacred rites of the Britons 
were similar to those of the Gauls, and early travellers' 
tales inform us that the latter worshipped an earth god- 
dess with shrill music and noisy rites, in honour of Ceres 
and Proserpine ; and that Druidesses lived apart in com- 
panies, devoted to the service of the moon-goddess. 
Celtic tribes settled in Gallo-Asia, or Galatia, in Asia 
Minor, worshipped a supreme " nature-goddess" or " moon 
and earth-goddess", and her shrine attained a world-wide 
fame as that of the Phrygian Cybele, " the mother of the 
gods." 

When her worship was introduced into Italy, the 
Romans sent a special embassy to Pessinus, "and the 
rough field-stone which the priests of the place liberally 
presented to the foreigners as the real ' Mother Cybele' 
was received by the community with unparalleled pomp." 

It is probable that the rough field-stone which the 
Celts of Britain removed from the Avebury Downs, and 
transported to the brow of Salisbury Plain, was there set 
up as religious symbols in honour of a nature-goddess. 
Thus the worship followed by Celtic tribes who in his- 
toric times migrated from Europe into Asia, affords a clue 
for explaining the symbolism of the Celtic temple of 
Stonehenge. 

The Sun-Stone, or Index-Stone, which measures the 
cycle of the year, is doubtless a symbol of the sun, the 
primal fountain of life; it bows towards the temple of the 
goddess. When we look for a symbol of the lesser light, 
the moon, we find her crescent shape and full disc repre- 
sented in the two figures which form the temple. In con- 
formity with this idea we find the Sarsen Circle is divided 
into thirty equal divisions by its piers, as the month (the 
cycle of time derived from the moon) is divided into 
thirty days. The lunar crescent and full disc which form 
the temple of the earth-goddess are together a symbol of 
increase and plenty. 

The shadow of the Sun-Stone at the midsummer sun- 
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rise is directed towards the centre of the crescent symbol, 
whilst the extremities or horns of this figure are pointed 
in the direction of the Sun-Stone. The symbol is appro- 
priate to the season; the season when the nature-goadess, 
enjoying the maturity of summer, was fabled to be es- 
poused to her celestial bridegroom, the sun-god ; whilst 
in August she brings forth her increase. Then the sym- 
l)ol of the season is the disc of the harvest moon, wnich 
we find typified in the zone of the temple. 




Ground-Plan of Stonehenge restored. 

In confirmation that such ideas were once current, we 
find Irish feasts and fairs, called " Lugnassed", were held 
in honour of Lug, the sun-god. These were held in the 
neighbourhood of the great burial-places of olden times 
in Ireland ; and in discussing the origin of the name, 
Professor Rhys says that " we learn from it that the 
principal thing the celebration commemorated was the 
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union of Lug, the sun-god, with the land." There appear 
to have been similar feasts in Britain, and in Gaul, at 
Lugduna, a town on the Rhone, named after the god. 

The double symbol of the lunar crescent and full disc 
is shown crowning the head of the goddess Diana of 
Ephesus, a nature-goddess, upon a coin in the British 
Museum of the age of Antoninus Pius. She is repre- 
sented with numerous breasts, being the universal mother 
and nourisher. At Massilia there was a celebrated temple 
of this goddess. 

The orientation of Stonehenge, and the relation of the 
cleft of the central trilithon to the Sun-Stone, point out 
to us that a religious celebration took place at the sum- 
mer solstice. If one cleft be significant of a festival, a 
presumption is raised that so are the other four clefts ; 
and if so, that the year (which we find measured by 
means of the Sun-Stone) was computed to consist of 
twelve months of thirty days -I- five feast days, or of 
months of thirty and thirty-one days. Presuming this to 
have been the case, we ought to be able to date these five 
festivals by the positions of the clefts within the circle. 

If the central cleft be reckoned to indicate the middle 
of summer, in regard to the division of the year into 
months, then we find the other four clefts indicate the 
first of May, or the coming in of summer ; the end of 
August, or the close of summer ; the end of October, or 
the coming in of winter ; and the beginning of March, 
the close of winter and beginning of spring. 

The design fails to indicate a winter festival, and the 
temple was probably then deserted, as we should expect 
it to be from its exposed position, and from the incle- 
mency of the season. 

The solstice not occurring in the middle of the sum- 
mer, its position with regard to the other four clefts 
appears to be indicated by the altar being placed ob- 
liquely to the central trilithon beneath which it lies. A 
line inclined to the axis, like the Slaughter-Stone, and 
passing through the centre of the altar and the cleft of 
the central trilithon, shows on the circle the position of 
the solstice in regard to tlie placing of the other four 
clefts. (See Diagram IE.) 

Thus the remarkable placing of the Altar and Slaughter 
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Stones 18 accounted for, and the symmetry of the temple 
was maintained. 

The year, composed of months of thirty and thirty-one 
days, as indicated by the positions of the clefts, is almost 
identical with our own, which suggests that Stonehenge 
signalises an adjustment of the Celtic festivals to the 
Roman year. We learn from J. Caesar that the old Gallic 
year was computed, not by the sun, but by the moon. 

THE BLUE STONES. 

If the placing of the larger stones be concerned with 
a symbolism touching the celestial deities and cycles of 
time given by the sun and moon, it must be conceded 
that the smaller stones (arranged so as to form similar 
though smaller figures) would be in harmony with the 
larger, if they, too, were consecrated to the celestial gods, 
and if their placing was significant of smaller -cycles of 
time, of the division of the month into the week and 
days. 

It is contended that the unusual division of the Blue 
Stone Circle, and the placing of all the Blue Stones, is 
due to an ancient astrological figure which is concerned 
with the planets, and the week of seven days with 
planetary nomenclature, and which accounts for the order 
of succession of the days of the week. 

The diagram in question is given at the end of the 
Appendix, and the Blue-Stones are shown restored by its 
aid. It shows why there is only one Blue-Stone impost, 
and why it lies where we find it ; it accounts for some 
stones being placed in pairs ; why we find a group of three 
stones in the Blue Stone Circle ; why two of this triplet, 
which are horn- stones, are placed somewhat nearer to the 
centre than the one they flank. Moreover, it effects a 
restoration with remarkably little violence. Five stones, 
though prostrate, occupy their proper positions, and 
merely require raising, and others are displaced but a few 
feet. 

It appears that very few are missing ; the Blue Stones, 
in this respect, offering an instructive contrast to the 
Sarsens. This fact is shown by the placing of the Blue 
Stones in situ, without inquiring into the meaning of their 
placing. Presuming the Blue Stone Circle to be filled in 
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with stones, so that equal spaces be between them, then 
the chances against stones being taken away accidentally ^ 
and yet leaving a remainder disposed as we find them, 
are, according to the computations of Prof. Flinders 
Petrie, as 5,000 to 1. 

If it be conceded that the diagram oflfers an explana- 
tion of the placing of the Blue-Stones, it follows that 
Stonehenge is not of prehistoric antiquity. At the time 
of the conquest the week of seven days was well known, 
and coming into vogue, in the south of Europe. Though 
of high antiquity in the East, it only found its way to 
Rome after the conquest of Egypt. 

The symbolism of Stonehenge is appropriate to a faith 
in the celestial gods, and is in harmony with the hypae- 
thral chamcter of the temple, — 

" for heayen 

Is as the book of God before tbee set, 
Wherein to read his wondroas works, and learn 
His seasons, bonrs, or days, or months, or years.** 




THE EAKTHWOKKS. 



In old days a large concourse of strangers was, doubt- 
less, attracted to Stonehenge to attend the festivals. It 
is diflScult to believe that British villages can have offered 
them accommodation ; we assume, therefore, that they 
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were obliged to camp out on the Plain, in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple, and in the midst of an extensive 
burial-ground. Respect for the spirits of the dead would 
forbid strangers from camping on this hallowed ground 
anywhere, where fancy might dictate; therefore, when 
the temple was erected, an enclosure was constructed for 
a camping ground. This is named "The Cursus", although 
a more appropriate name would be " The Fair-Field." It 
is conveniently situated, being near the temple, and 
within easy reach of the river. For the most part it lies 
in a slight depression of the Down, so although but a 
short distance north of Stonehenge, it is much out of 
sight, and the hubbub of the encampment was kept apart. 
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Showing the Orient&tion of the Avenue and Intersection with the 

parallel Banks. 

There was another reason for this choice of situation. 
The presence of the Cursus and avenues attached to the 
temple prove that the tumuli scattered over the Down, 
singly or in clusters, were already there when Stonehenge 
was erected. Although there is no perceptible order in 
their distribution, we find them, as a general rule, on the 
higher and more conspicuous parts of the Down. By 
choosing low-lying ground for the Fair-fi^ld, the latter 
escaped the tumuli, or nearly so ; for at its western end, 
which is on the level Down, there are two small barrows 
within the enclosure, and these must have been on the 
ground before it was made. 

If the land was free of tumuli when Stonehenge was 
erected, no object can be assigned for constructing the 
earthworks attached to it, and we are forced to adopt 
some purely fanciful meaning for the Cursus. A practi- 
cal reason for connecting the Cursus with the temple 
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having been found, a presumption is raised that it should 
show the same characteristics of thoughtful plotting com- 
bined with rude execution which we observed in the 
temple ; and it can be proved that this is the case, that 
the orientation and length of the enclosed Fair-field have 
been regulated by deliberate plotting. In this matter 
we find the prominent barrow a few hundred feet to the 
east of the temple plays an important part, which leads 
to the presumption that it may have belonged to a family 
instrumental in erecting the temple. 

The consideration of the relative positions of Tumulus 
and Sun-Stone, the orientation of the Avenue or Approach 
and of the Cursus, and the position of a solitary Sarsen 
stone, lying in Durrington Fields, in line with the straight 
northern boundary of the Cursus, leads to the belief that 
all these are parts of the same scheme ; and the bold 
ness of the conception, and the ample scale on which it 
is carried out, add greatly to the dignity of the temple. 
The few measurements necessary were, in the first in- 
stance, made on the ground between the tumulus and the 
temple, and (probably with the help of observation- poles) 
these measurements have determined points on the dis- 
tant Down. That this is the case is shown by the fact 
that the original measurements (which are of considerable 
length) are one-twelfth of those derived from them. 

WORSHIP AT STONKHENGE. 

If, in accordance with theexplanationof the symbolism 
of the temple ; if the trilithons, by their placing within 
the circle, relate to certain seasons enjoyed by the earth 
within the cycle of the year, the clefts indicating feast- 
days celebrating the coming in of these seasons, — then 
we may presume these religious celebrations were in 
honour of deities who specially presided over these sea- 
sons. If so, the attributes of these deities should corre- 
spond with characteristics belonging to the several sea- 
sons. 

To follow up this inquiry we turn to the pantheon of 
Gaul, and in the first place find J. Caesar's mention of 
the five greater Gaulisn gods, whom he equates with 
Roman gods. Fortunately we find also that French 
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antiquaries have added further to our knowledge by the 
study of inscriptions found upon ruined altars. These 
belong to the Roman period, the period to which our in- 
quiry relates. 

There is no difficulty in tabulating all the ascertained 
attributes of the five great Celtic gods. When this is 
done, and the five groups of attributes are considered in 
relation to the seasons indicated by the five clefts of the 
trilithons of Stonehenge, we then perceive that these 
various attributes of the gods spring either directly from 
characteristics of the seasons, or from human employ- 
ments dependent on those seasons. 

The five Celtic deities presiding over these seasons 
equate with gods with planetary nomenclature, after 
whom the days of the week are named. 

For further confirmation of the theory that the clefts 
by their placing show the dates of Celtic festivals, we 
turn to ancient customs, and find a number of very inte- 
resting performances having their origin in pagan times, 
and common alike to the Teutonic and Celtic peoples, 
still are, or were, celebrated with much precision on the 
dates indicated by the clefts. On the 1st of May we 
have well-known May-Day customs and May fires. We 
have midsummer fires and customs, harvest-homes, and 
thanksgivings, November fires and spring fires, etc. 

These ancient customs aimed in a rude, artless fashion 
at honouring the gods by rites which commemorated cer- 
tain seasons, in order that a propitious influence might 
be brought to bear upon the labours of the field. They 
were of the nature of charms which might, so men 
trusted, cause the sun-god to regard them with favour, 
and to shed prosperity upon the land. 

When the Romans were victorious, and the Britons 
found themselves powerless in their hands, and their 
priestly caste crushed, they may, thus overwhelmed with 
disaster, have believed that their oflended gods had for- 
saken them for ever. The project of building a new 
great temple under the leadership of their own chieftains 
(who had their own ends to serve in the matter), to be 
made partly of rocks selected from the same beds of 
boulders which had previously supplied material for their 
great temple of Avebury, partly of foreign rocks brought 
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from lands beyond the sea, where brother Celts prospered 
under Roman sway, must have been well calculated to 
raise the drooping spirits of the people, and to inspire 
them with hope that this work might bring about a re- 
newal of prosperity. The design also, partly native, 
partly new and foreign, shows'the work was entrusted to 
capable hands, to one who understood the needs of the 
time. 

Thus we may well believe that Stonehenge was erected 
for a wise and politic purpose, to distract the minds of 
turbulent tribesmen from war, to promote peaceful inter- 
course and barter, and the confederation of tribes by 
inter-marriage ; to incite men with mutual interests to 
meet together to acknowledge the same gods, for the 
conjuring of fatal animosities, even as men prayed the 
sun to conjure the demons of disease and blignt. 

The presence of the barrows enabled marriages to be 
celebrated on the spot. A feast at the family tomb 
was the occasion for a young woman about to marry to 
be formally introduced to the domestic worship of the 
family she was about to enter. That feasts did occur at 
Stonehenge barrows we have proof We find also that 
Irish fairs in honour of the sun-god were held in proxi^ 
mity to extensive burial-places. 

The arrangement of the avenues, the placing of the 
Cursus, the placing of the Sun-Stone and Slaughter- 
Stone, the break in the lintel-circle, etc., these and other 
characteristics point out to us what must here have 
taken place at times of festival. The midsummer festi- 
val solemnised the holy espousals of the sun-god with 
the land. Considering the prevalence of fiery rites at 
that season, when bonfires rivalled in numbers the lamps 
of the watchful heavenly host, and the bridegroom came 
not unawares, then surely sacred fire accompanied vigils 
at Stonehenge. It probably occupied a central position 
in front of the altar-table, where the rays of the rising 
sun fell on it, a position corresponding to the place of the 
fire in the primitive round hut. 

The bond of union of the primitive household was 
domestic worship, the house-father making offerings to 
the house-spirit, fire being conceived as sacred, — the 
manifestation of a beneficent spirit which not only was 

1808 16 
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the means by which food was rendered fit for the con* 
sumption of man, but was the medium also by which 
men entered into communion with the spirit- world : thus, 
before eating, a share of the food was cast on the fire for 
the house-spirits, thus invited to attend the meal. 

In the temple men invoked the assistance of the sun, 
the visible "world-father", the son of the invisible "Spirit 
of Heaven". Men prayed the lord, the sun, the ruler 
and saviour of the world, to give them a good harvest, 
to give them their daily bread, and to deliver them from 
want. 

From the position of the altar-table we perceive that 
any object placed on it would, at the midsummer sunrise, 
have its shadow cast on the trilithon immediately behind 
the altar-stone ; also the shadow of the lintel-circle would 
cross the rock. It has been shown how this circle sym- 
bolically alludes to the fulness of August. As the sun 
rose, the shadow of this circle covered the altar-table. 
Thus, provided a clear midsummer sunrise, the sun-god, 
when he regarded the sacrifice in his honour with appro- 
bation, at the same moment wrote upon the wall with 
his sunbeams, his golden reed, an assurance of plenty for 
the comfort of his worshippers. 



APPENDIX. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY THAT THE PRESENT CONDmON OF 
STONEHENGE OFFERS EVIDENCE OF INCOMPLETION. 

The theory rests, firstly, on the apparently accidental positions 
of the Slaughter-Stone and Altar-Stone, indicating that these 
stones were never fixed in their intended positions. 

Secondly, on the smallness of stone 11 of the Sarsen Circle, lead- 
ing to the supposition that the builders ran short of fitting mate- 
rial, and consequently that the Sarsen Circle was never completed. 

Thirdly, on the irregularities of the Blue Stone Circle, showing 
the original intention was to fill up this circle with stones equi- 
distant from each other. 

The reason why the Slaughter-Stone and Altar-Stone are placed 
as we find them has been considered when speaking of the purpose 
and symbolism of Stonehenge. Other considerations confirm the 
belief that they occupy their intended positions. 
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It is reasonable to presume that when these weighty rocks were 
brought to Stonehenge, those in charge of the operation were care- 
ful to bring each stone up to the place assigned for it, so as not to 
have to raise and shift it again. Also, as Prof. Flinders Petrie has 
pointed out, both these stones lie very level ; more so than others 
which have been accidentally cast on the ground. 

It has been suggested that the Slaughter-Stone was once erect, 
but no reason for its being so has been given ; and if so placed, it 
would hide the Sun-Stone from an observer standing on the axis. 
We have further proof that it never did so stand : the end nearer 
the temple is carefully worked, which shows it was not intended 
to bury it. This worked face shows no sign of tenons ; the stone, 
therefore, was not intended for a pier. The other end has a row 
of holes sunk in it, which shape it to a point. The presence of 
these holes assures us that it was not intended to bury this end, 
for the more rock beneath the soil, the firmer the stone would 
stand. The holes, it may be urged, evidence an intention to cut a 
piece off the rock ; and as this was not done, they are evidence of 
incompletion. This may be, but if the protruding part had been 
broken ofif, and we had not the evidence of the line of holes, we 
should not be quite so sure aa we now are, that this end was never 
buried in the ground. 

When considering the proportions of Stonehenge, it was shown 
that the distance of the pointed end of the Slaughter-Stone from 
the centre, and from the Sun-Stone, has been calculated ; and it 
is noteworthy that the length and breadth of the Altar-Stone bear 
a direct relation to the distance of centre from Sun-Stone, and to 
the diameter of the Sarsen Circle : 16 f t. = length of altar, 16x16 = 
256 ft. = from centre to Sun-Stone, 3 ft. 2 in. width of stone, 
16x3 ft. 2 in. = 50ft.8 in.=radiu8,2x50 ft. 8 in. = 101 ft. 4 in. = 
diameter of the lintel-ring. 

In regard to the supposition that the shortness of stone 11 is 
due to the builders running short of suitable material, it may be 
remarked that on the Avebury Downs, from whence the Sarsen 
rocks have been transported, there are hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of boulders lying scattered on the surface of the land. 

Pier 10 is in situ (it swerves inwards), and pier 12, although 
prostrate, is fortunately yet on the ground. It is of full size, and 
the tenons which once held the lintel it supported firmly in its 
place, are clearly discernible. 

The smallness of stone 11 causes a break in the lintel-ring, an 
important feature in the design. This break probably marks the 
entrance to the temple. Stone 11 is placed due south of the cleft 
of the southern trilithon; and with regard to the symbolism of the 
temple, we note that in conjunction with the cleft, it indicates the 
beginning of summer, and the beginning of the month, or May- 
Day. 

Facing No. 11 there is an unusually small pier which still sup- 
ports a lintel. No. 21. These two piers point out to us the method 

16" 
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employed when the Sarsen Circle was divided into thirty equal 
parts. Piers Nos. 1 and 16, beside the axis, must have been first 
fixed. The radius, measured off from the centre of 16, east and 
west, gives centres for Nos. 11 and 21, and these (the base of an 
equilateral triangle within the circle) agree with the centring of 
No. 1. 

The present ruinous condition of Stonehenge is apparently due, 
firstly, to the accidents and wear and tear of time : thus the 
western trilithon fell January 3rd, 1797, on the occasion of a rapid 
thaw succeeding a verj" deep snow ; secondly, to the ill-considered 
diggings of the Duke of Monmouth in 1620, which caused the fall 
of the central trUithon ; and thirdly, to spoliation. 

No- less than twenty lintels are missing. These, the best 
sqtiated stones, and less cumbrous than the piers, were the most 
tempting to the spoliator. Piers denuded of lintels still show 
their tenons. Five piers are missing, and portions^only of others 
are on the ground. If the circle had been left incomplete, we 
should expect to see one vacant gap ; we find, on the contrary, two 
gaps, and an extra stout pier (No. 16) dividing them. This also 
has tenons worked on its upi>er fac« ; therefore, after the missing 
lintels were taken down, the piers selected to be taken away were 
(probably from suitability of shape) selected from different points. 

The only reason that can be offered for presuming the Sarsen 
Circle was left incomplete, is that the work, for some unknown 
reason, was interrupted, or that the builders, though uninterrupted, 
and at liberty to complete it, yet lacked the energy and spirit to 

do 80. 

The Blue-Stones must -have been fixed after the Sarsens; cer- 
tainly after the raising of the Sarsen trilithons, otherwise the Blue- 
St6ne Circle must have been uprooted to let the larger Sarsens 
pass. 

?rhe most arduous operation in connection with the erection of 
Stonehenge was the transportation of the Blue-Stones ; we should, 
therefore, be forced to believe that although the builders lacked 
the energy to complete a gap in the Sarsen Circle, they neverthe- 
less had the opportunity and energy to fetch and set up the Blue- 
Stones. This is a contradiction; we therefore conclude that stones 
are missing because the building has suffered from spoliation. 
Fortunately, ancient records which make mention of Stonehenge 
inform us how this probably came to pass. This ancient account 
is undoubtedly confused, and is admittedly compiled from earlier 
documents, and the author, Geoffrey of Monmouth, probably mud- 
dled two stories together, and added some embellishing touches of 
his own. 

One story relates to Stonehenge and the transportation of the 
foreign Blue-Stones ; the other to a massacre of British chieftains, 
and to a monument erected to their memory at a monastery at 
Aiiiesbury. The Amesbury monument was ordered by the Christian 
King Aurelius in the fifth century; at the sj^me time be bad ft 
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sepulchre constructed, in which the bodies of himself and his 
brother Uther subsequently reposed. 

The story of the construction of the monument and the sepulchre 
is confused with the erection of Stonehenge and the takincr down 
of a sacred circle of yet earlier date. The probable reason why 
Stonehenge is mentioned is, because Stonehenge was despoiled, and 
the monument constructed of the stones taken away. 

Another cause of confusion lies in the name Ambrosius. Mer- 
lin is introduced into the Stonehenge story, and Prof. Ehys^ has 
pointed out that Geoffrey, in another episode of the Merlin myth, 
names the prophet " Merlin Ambrosius*^ or " Merlin Emrys*'; The 
Christian King is named " Aurelius Ambrosianus"; and we find the 
word again in Araesbury or Ambresbury, the town of Ambrosius 
or Emrys. 

Tlje British chiefrains are said to have been treacherously mas- 
sacred by the Saxons, who had knives concealed- in their leggings. 
The Saxons seem to have taken advantage of strife between the 
British Christian party of the cities and the British pagan party 
under rural chieftains, to inviade Kent. We hear of a massacre, 
and Aurelius Ambrosius, of the Church party, thereupon becomes 
anointed King. The massacre of the chieftains was, therefore, not 
the direct act of the Saxons, but was due to the Saxon advance. 
The chroniclers were members of the Church. 

The present condition of Stonehenge shows that the King never 
honoured his fallen enemies with a wreath of their magical foreign 
blue-stones, as tradition asserts. Thev received lintels instead. 
These appear to have been taken down with the help of some 
mechanical appliance, " with an incredible facility", but unfortu- 
nately not before the young men had uprooted more than half of 
the Blue-Stones. These probably still lie as they then fell. The 
five missing piers may have been removed to form the sepulchre. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE SEPULCHRAL THEORY. 

Owing to burials having very generally been found in ruder 
stone circles in this country, it has been concluded that Stonehenge 
may have been a temple dedicated to a sepulchral cult, or to the 
worship of the manes of ancestoi-s, and it has, therefore, been called 
a sepulchral circle. Another reason advanced for this opinion is 
that certain Indian hill- tribes, who at the present day erect stone- 
circles, are said to worship the spirits of their ancestors, and from 
time to time, when enduring unusual hardships, they add a stone 
to their sacred circles in honour of some ancestor.* The theory 
suggests that human remains may possibly lie concealed beneath 
the soil at Stonehenge. Excavations have, however, repeatedly 

1 The Hibberk Lectures, 1886, pp. 161, 194. 

* See articlo, J. Arthur Evans {Arcfueolo^cal Review, 1889), "Stone- 
henge." 
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been made, and up to the present time an interment of ashes in 
the western mound of the earth-circle is the only authentic inter- 
ment which has been discovered. 

The sepulchral theory is also opposed to the fact that the Blue- 
Stones have been transported hither from a great distance, the 
nearest locality where this quality of stone might be found being 
Cornwall, and this is doubtful. We should, therefore, be forced to 
believe that when it was thought expedient to honour an ancestor 
with a stone, a distant and probably dangerous expedition, involv- 
ing immense labour, was undertaken ; also that these distant expe- 
ditions were invariably directed to the same district in search for 
a particular quality of stone. 

The theory also does not account for Blue-stones being placed in 
pairs, without it be assumed that the Celts, when honouring their 
ancestors, honoured married couples. The theory also entirely 
fails to account for the characteristics of Stonehenge : for example, 
for the presence of the Sun-Stone and other outlying stones ; and 
the Cursus is also ignored. 

No doubt the Celts, like other Aryan nations, believed in the 
spirits of deceased persons as well as in the spirits of nature. 
Domestic as distinguished from public worship is concerned with 
this belief ; and its connection with the institution of marriage 
accounts, as previously stated, for Stonehenge being erected in the 
midst of a vast burial-ground. 

Should hereafter fresh excavations be undertaken at Stonehenge, 
and human remains be discovered within the precincts, this would 
not affect the problems raised by Stonehenge, nor would it prove 
that the temple was dedicated to a sepulchral cult, auy more than 
tombs, say in St. Peter's, siiow that building to have been raised 
for the worship of ancestoi-s. 



OBJECTIONS TO THEORIES OF PKEHISTORIC ANTIQUITY.- 

That the stones have been worked with steel tools, bronze tools 
being incapable of cutting such hard rocks, and although they 
might be cut with flints, it is improbable that this work was exe- 
cuted with such means. For opinion that Celtic chisels of copper, 
alloyed with tin, were incapable of producing the workmanship we 
see at Stonehenge, see article by John Rickman, F.RS., "Antiquity 
of Avebury and Stonehenge", Archteologia, vol. xxviii. 

That we have the testimony of an eye-witness, John Webb 
(1625), that an iron spike was dug up near one of the trilithons, 
from a depth of 3 ft., in company with the lid of a small stone vase.^ 
That the rudeness of other sacred circles is in keeping with what 
ancient authors assert regardin<( the barbarous condition of the 
natives. If at an extremely early date they were capable of raising 

* 6'fone Jleug Bettor ed^ p. 124. 
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a temple like Stouehenge, how is it that there are no other similar 
examples of their skill ? 

The alignments prove that Stonehenge was raised when the 
majority of the barrows were already on the Plain, because if the 
Down were free of tumuli when the temple was erected, no reason 
can be assigned for the construction of these alignments. 

If Stonehenge belongs to the remote prehistoric period, and the 
tumuli gradually congregated around it, we should expect to find 
them arranged with some reference to the temple. There is, how- 
ever, no perceptible order in their distribution. The barrows, 
therefore, are older than Stonehenge. There is, however, no reason 
to believe that the practice of burying the dead in mounds was 
discontinued before Boman times. 

A high antiquity assumes that the design is independent of 
foreign influence, and is opposed to the theory advocated respect- 
ing the placing of both Sarsens and Blue-Stones, and ofifers no ex- 
planation for the introduction of foreign stones. 



OBJECTIONS TO A DATE LATER THAN THAT PROPOSED. 

Mr. Fergusson believed Stonehenge to be a sepulchral monu- 
ment raised in honour of British princes massacred by the Saxons 
at Amesbury, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth's account. 

Beasons why Stonehenge must be regarded as a temple, and not 
as a sepulchral monument, have been given. Another may be 
added. It is incredible that Stonehenge and the barrow contain- 
ing Stonehenge chippings, constructed at the same date, were both 
designed for a siulilar purpose. At the date of the alleged Ames- 
bury massacre, Christianity had been the professed religion of 
Britain for more than a century. The country was in a distracted 
and pitiful condition, divided by reckless factions, and overrun 
with invading barbarians, with dire ruin quickly imi>ending. 
These times were not favourable for undertaking such an enter- 
prise as the erection of the temple of Stonehenge. 

After four centuries of Boman rule, bronze weapons were no 
longer in use, and interment in barrows was out of fashion. 

Prof Flinders Petrie has attempted to date Stonehenge by the 
orientation of the central trilithon and Sun-Stone. His iinal result, 
by the theory of sunrise observations, is limited to 730 ad., 1 200 
years, or perhaps as early as 400 A.D., considering climatic changes. 
This theory relates to the Sarsens only. On the next page he, 
however, observes that the Blue-Stones were probably later than 
the Sarsens. The objections stated against a late date show either 
that the calculation, or the assumptions upon which it is grounded, 
should be reconsidered. 
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ON THE CENTRE AS DETERMINED BY PROF. PETRIE. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie's ground-plan of Stonebenge shows a group 
of five centres. 

Stonebenge being constructed of stones of various quality, it 
has been suggested that the Sarsens and Blue-Stone portions have 
been raised at different times. The theory originated in a letter 
of Mr. Cunningham to Sir R Colt Hoare. Five centres tend to 
confirm the theory that the different parts belong to different 
periods ; which is, however, opposed to the evidence of the sarsen, 
bom-stone, and blue-stone rocks found in the barrow 16. 

It will be noted that if we accept the theory that a difference of 
centring for the Sarsens and Blue-Stones proves these parts to 
have been erected at different epochs, we ought to conclude also 
that two expeditions were made at different epochs to obtain the 
Blue-Stones, there being a difference of centring also between the 
inner and outer Blue-Stones ; also, that although the slight mounds 
of the earth-circle spread into that circle, and are attachments of 
it, that these have in reality no connection with it, but belong to 
a different period ; also, that although the stones and mounds of 
the earth-circle mark out a parallelogram which exactly contains 
the temple, that this circurostance is nevertheless accidental. 

The present method of fixing a centre for the temple differs from 
that adopted by Prof. Flinders Petrie. It is derived from the Sun- 
Stone, and is not concerned with the symmetry of either the outer 
or the inner faces of the sarsen piers, but agrees with the centring 
of those piers ; and it is obvious that their centring had to be con- 
s.aereti wjth great care, otherwise the lintel-circlp would have been 
unsightly. This centre agrees with the stones and mounds, and 
with the Bhie- Stone Circle. There are irregularities in the Blue- 
Stone Circle which no theory of centring will account for, and 
which yet appear to be intentional; for instance, the group of 
three stones of that part, 38, with horn-stones 37 and 39. For 
former appearance of this gi'oup, see Inigo Jones, Plate II. The 
planetary diagram suggests an explanation for such characteristics. 

Although the inner Blue-Stones agree with the unusual division 
of the Blue-Stone Circle, they are set out from another centre. 
The method followed appears to be simply a little matter of 
management or adjustment for the sake of symmetry. The altar- 
stone, which the inner Blue-Stones closely surround, being placed 
askew, they range themselves about it better by the method 
adopted than if set out from the common centre. The earth-circle, 
if carried across the avenue or approach, would agree with the 
pointed end of the Slaughter-Stone. This is 156 ft. fi-om the cen- 
tre, the point on the earth-circle furthest removed from the Sun- 
Stone being 160 ft. from the centre. The centre of the earth-circle 
is, therefore, a little further removed from the Sun-Stone than is 
the centre of the temple : it is, however, on the axis. 
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It has been suggested that this discrepancy shows the earth- 
circle to have been on the Plain before the temple was erected. 
Presuming the earth-circle to have been perfect when it was pro- 
posed to erect a temple in the middle of it, we then perceive that 
it was accurately divided into two equal parts by the axis, which 
line was also made to point to the midsummer sunrise. This ac- 
complished, all that remained to be done in order to find a centre 
for the temple, was to divide this diameter into two equal parts ; 
but failure attctnded this extremely simple operation. Finally, 
when the temple was completed, a considerable portion of the earth- 
circle must have been destroyed in order to open out the avenue, 
although we must presume that the earth-ring was regarded with 
peculiar veneration, otherwise the founders of Stonehenjje would 
never have been at any special trouble to build in the middle of it. 
A more probable course of procedure is, that the direction of the 
axis was first obtained by observing the shadow of a pole at the 
midsummer sunrise, and that the earth-circle was originally cor- 
rectly struck from a common centre on the axis ; and that inaccu- 
racy arose when, the temple being completed, the workmen began 
to heap up the earth to form the confining ring. 

SINGULAR COINCIDENCES. 

It has been shown how the diameter of the temple has been de- 
rived from the division into sixteenths of a circle having a radius 
of 156 ft. The method employed gives a measure of 101 ft. from 
centre to centre of lintels spanning the axis, which agrees with 
Prof. Flinders Petrie's survey. The lintels are straight blocks, 
10 ft. in length, the inner diameter being 97.5 ft. 

The next most important measurement in the temple is the 

depth of the horseshoe-figure, or the distance from central trilithon 

to choir-screen, which is 64 ft., equal to the perpendicular of the 

base-triangle. 

4x64 = 256 ft. = distance from centre to Sun-Stone. 

64 

-7- = 16 ft. = length of altar (exposed face). 

From the north-western bank of the Cursus to the Durrington 
Stone = 1 2,160 ft. (mde Ordnance) = 120 x 101 ft. 4 in. 
The half-way point is opposite the Cursus Avenue. 
From centre of Cursus to stone = 7,660 ft. = 120 y 63 ft. 10 in. 
Length of Cursus = 9,000 ft. 

The half-way point is pointed to by a line from the centre of the 
altar passing through the tip of the Sun-Stone. 

These measurements approximate closely to true geographical 
measui*es. 

r lat. Greenwich = 101.38 ft. 
2' „ „ =12166 ft. 

r long. „ = 63.97 ft 
2' „ „ =7677.38 ft 
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THK BLUE-STONES. 

1. Tlie planetary diagram consists of a circle having its circum- 
ference divided into seven equal parts. The divisional points are 
joined with seven straight lines. The symbols correypond in their 
order with the periods of motion of the sun, moon, and planets 
round the earth, according to the ideas of the ancients. 

Tlie Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
The cross-lines show the succession of tlie days of the week. The 
dotted lines represent the dawn joining day with day. 

II Diagram is a ground-plan of the Blue-Stones in their present 
ruinous condition. 

III Diagram shows the Blue-Stones restored with the help of 
the planetary diagram. 

Fourteen stations, at equal distances apart, are marked on the 
circumference of the circle. 

Station 1 shows the Blue-Stone trilithon restored. It is pre- 
sumed to be dedicated to Saturn. With the rising sun, a new day, 
a day dedicated to the sun, commences, and time gives birth to a 
new cycle, the week, which proceeds from the mystical gateway. 
Following the planetary diagram we now cross over to 

Station 7 on the axis. This is dedicated to the Sun. Day, 
night, and dawn are the first day of twenty-four hours. The mo- 
ment which joins day with day is the moment of sunrise. It is 
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here represented by the axis, which joins the day consecrated to 
the sun with that consecrated to the moon. The line passes 
between two blue-stones of the choir-screen (Station 14), and 
points to the Sun-Stone. We again cross over to Station 13, dedi- 
cated to the moon. We turn as before, sunways, and find the line 
of dawn joining day with day points to 

Station 6. The line passes midway between two horn-stones, 
and strikes a blue-stone. Thus we find two stations, presumably 
consecrated to the moon, are marked with blue-stones, each stone 
being flanked with two horn-stones, these six stones being in situ. 
In this manner the week can be followed, and all the stations be 
visited. 

The accuracy with which the line of dawn of the day dedicated 
to Mercury passes between two stones placed close together at 
Station 4 is noteworthy. 

The only stone which offers diflSculty is one marked 2\ Accord- 
ing to the planetary diagram we should expect to see Stations 2 
and 12 each marked with two stones, like Station 4 These have 
probably been omitted, partly in order to keep the entrance to the 
interior cell free ; and we find instead, 2' of the circle, and 2" of 
the horseshoe, neither of them agreeing with the planetary diagram. 

When considering the symbolism of the Sarsens, we found 
horseshoe and circle to have equivalent meanings ; so, too, with 
the blue-stone horseshoe and circle. 

We find days and lines of dawn pegged out by stones on the 
inner horseshoe, and by the introduction of stones 2'' and 12", seven 
days are indicated instead of only five. It was impossible to peg 
two of the lines of dawn on the inner Blue-Stones, and inconveni- 
ent to mark two in the usual way on the circle. By this arrange- 
ment, therefore, the meaning of the inner and outer Blue-Stones is 
balanced, and the inner Blue-Stones finish symmetrically with the 
Sarsen horseshoe. 

According to this restoration of the Blue-Stones, the total of 
stones is computed at 120, a not improbable number. 
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NOTES ON OCCASION OF A VISIT 

TO 

ISCA SILURUM (CAERLEON), 

AUGUST 25th, 1892. 

BT OKOROE LAMBEKT, ESQ., V.D., F.S.A., F.I.I. 

{Read 19M AprU 1893.) 

The Silures. — Wales was anciently inhabited by three 
distinct people, the Silures, Dimet8e,and Ordovices.^ The 
Silures, according to Ptolemy, inhabited that part which 
the Welsh call Deheubarth. They were a people of that 
part, bordering on England, between South Wales and 
the Severn, and are supposed to have come from Iberia, 
in Spain. The Iberi, the earliest inhabitants of Iberia 
(first civilised by the Phoenicians), are mentioned by 
Greek and Roman historians. They were driven from 
Spain by the Celtae. 

The Silures remained unmolested by the Romans until 
Britain was subdued. The country was veiy large, and 
the inhabitants were hardy, stout, and warlike, averse to 
servitude, of great boldness and resolution. 

War continued throughout the government of Vespa- 
sian, A.D. 69-78, who^ havmg conquered them, the Romans 
occupied their country for nearly three hundred and 
thirty years. 

Caerleon. — In Monmouthshire, formerly called Went- 
set or Wentsland, the Romans had three stations. The 
earliest was called, in the time of Antoninus (138-160), 
" Venta Silurum", as if it were their chief city. It was 
an important garrison of the Second Augustan Legion, 
situated on the Via Julia, which ran from Isca Silurum 
Caerleon) to Strigula (Chepstow). 

Venta Silurum was so destroyed by the Saxons that 

^ The Romans divided Britannia into two parts, — the first was the 
conntry south of the Thames and the British Channel ; Britannia 
Secnnda, the country separated from the rest of Britain by the Sabrina 
or Severn, and the Deva or Dee; that is to say, Wales, Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, parts of Shropshire, and tlie coanties of GKoncester and 
Worcester. 
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only the ruins of the walls exist ; but many Koman re- 
mains have been laid bare, notably fragments of two 
tesselated pavements, portions of columns, statues, coins 
of Severus (193-210), Gordian III (238-43), Gallienus 
(260-67), Tetricus, Constantine (642), Constans (642-67), 
Oarausius, Areadius (395-408), Valentinian (425-55), and 
Helena (325-27), bodkins, cups and bowls of Samian ware, 
spindle- whorls, and other indications of civilisation, have 
been unearthed here. It had formerly an Academia Phi- 
lo.sophi86, or School of Literature. 

The second station or town was called by Antoninus 
Burrium. It was seated on the river Byrdhin, at its 
junction with the Usk. The British called it Burenbegi,^ 
also Caer Wysk. Giraldus calls it Oskse ; and at the 
present time Usk is a dull, sleepy town, a well-known 

?itch for iishers of salmon, which abound in this district, 
bere are many camps and mounds in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The third station was Isca Silurum, the town of Caer- 
leon (of which more shall be spoken at length), lor the 
first two are almost lost in the far distance, while this 
latter will be known and remembered by thousands yet 
unborn, for it is the first station on the railway from 
Newport (the Novus Burgus) to Abergavenny (the Goban- 
nium of the Romans). 

In A.D. 43 Claudius Caesar directed Aulus Plautius to 
leave Germany, where he was stationed with his army, 
and invade Britain ("Ad Sabrinum, Undo Trajecta intras 
in Britanniam secundum"), which he did, accompanied by 
four legions, A.D. 41-54, and to make its way, under the 
command of Vespasian, to Britain, where Julius Fronti- 
nus was Governor (a.d. 73), who was succeeded by Julius 
Agricola (a.d. 78) ; and Isca Silurum of Antoninus (Caer- 
leon) became the capital of South Wales, and head 
quarters of the Second Augustan Legion, and retains 
many vestiges of Roman antiquity. The extent of its 
walls may oe traced, and the ground within them is 
strewed with Roman bricks, and many Latin inscriptions, 
which have been dug up, and can be seen in the Museum 
of Caerleon. 

Caer is the British name for city, and leon^ a legion ; 

1 Bryiibioa in Wt)l«li. 
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nnd here the Roman legions of the south were accus- 
tomed to winter, and hence the name, " City of Legions". 
This city is of undoubted antiquity, built of masonry with 
courses of Roman bricks. It stands on the east bank of 
the river Usk, and described by Pseudo-Gildas as " Nobi- 
lis Urbs et amoena situ quam labilis Osca irriget". This 
city was seated on the north bank of the navigable 
river Wysk (Usk), beautified with meadows and woods. 
The Usk, or Oska, flowed through the city, because at a 
village on the south bank, called Bulmore, a number of 
sepulchral stones have been found, and it is supposed to 
have been the site of the Castrum iEstivum of the legion ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Harris of Llandaff, in his paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in 1763, styles the 
modern town of Caerleon "Isca Augusta", which lies more 
to the east than Isca Silurum. Certainly it occupies part 
of the ancient city ; in fact, its eastern suburbs. Roman 
bricks were here and there visible in the buildings. 

The name of the place denotes it to have been the sta- 
tion of a legion, for the bricks stamped leg. ii. avg., 
found here, put it beyond doubt, and the inscription of 
Severus Antoninus and Geta denote the fact ; therefore 
th^re can be no surprise in finding the marks of the lux- 
ury of their times, such as baths, amphitheatre, etc., 
which are proofs of the importance of Isca Silurum, Caer- 
leon, and the long and quiet settlement of the Romans 
here. 

The remains of its walls barely exist, and the amphi- 
theatre is almost lost. At Caerleon it was placed with- 
out the walls, according to the usual custom of the 
Romans. How great a city Caerleon was may be learned 
from Giraldus Cambrensis, who writes in his Itinerary of 
Wales : — 

" This ancient city enjoyed honourable privileges. It 
was elegantly built by the Romans with brick walls. 
There are yet remaining many traces of its ancient splen- 
dour, — stately palaces built by the Roman nobility, 
adorned with sumptuous edifices, an exceedingly high 
tower, remarkable hot baths, ruins of ancient temples, 
theatrical places, encompassed with stately walls which 
are yet partly standing, and subterranean edifices are 
frequently met with, not only within the walls, but also 
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in the suburbs ; aqueducts, vaults, hypocausts, or stoves, 
contrived with admirable artifice, for convejring heat 
through narrow vents." 

There is a block-plan of the site of Isca Silurum in 
plan 2 of J. E. Lee's Caerleon (London, 1850), within the 
walls of which an area is enclosed by the side- walls, and 
such walls themselves are the correct distance apart, to 
form the parallelogram plan of Hyginus. 

"The camp was an oblong, 2,320 ft. long by 1,620 ft. 
wide. If part of the Castle mound be taken in, to allow 
of the length from the counterscarp of the ditch farthest 
from the mediaeval Castle, the remains of hypocausts are 
found."^ Several altars have been found here with in- 
scriptions. 

Digging in a meadow adjoining the present village, 
some labourers found, on a chequered pavement, a statue 
of a person in a short, trussed habit» with a quiver and 
arrows ; also the fragment of an altar with an mscription 
of large letters, about 3 in. long, erected by Haterianus, 
Propraetor of the province of Cilicia, and also of the Au- 
gustan Legion. 

Another fragment of an altar, broken in half, with this 

lettering, — 

im[p 
M avFrelio' 
anto[nino] 

AVC 
SEVER . L[VCn.] 

FILIO 
LEG . iIV[V0.P] 

These inscriptions were in the wall of the warden at 
Moin's Court, which was formerly the Palace of the Bishop 
of Llandaff ; but now this place, which was once of so 
;reat an extent on each side of the river, has become to 
>e only a few houses. 

At St. Cilian's, or Julian's, the road to the river on the 
west side of the town abounds with Koman bricks. The 
modem name of the parish is Llahgattock-juxta- Caerleon.* 

About a mile distant from the present church is the 
middle of the city Isca Silurum. Horsley (p. 320) visited 

^ G. Esdaile, Archceologieal Jottrvaly vol. xlvi, 1 887, p. 64, 
* K(ger8, Moumouth shire. 
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this place in search of Roman antiquities, and gives copies 
of some inscriptions which he met with. He saw a small 
bronze image of Jupiter, found here while building a 
house. The left hand was broken off ; but the thunaer- 
bolt in the right hand was perfect. Several inscriptions 
with LEG. II. AVG. have been discovered, somewhat muti- 
lated, recording the occupation of the city by the Second 
Augustan Legion. Another stone records the building 
of their quarters ; the restoration of their temple ; a 
votive tablet to Fortune, and happy years to the bride 
and bridegroom; inscriptions by widows to deceased hus- 
bands, and children to parents. Of household utensils 
there are numbers, — needles, brooches, fibulae. All these 
are in the local Museum, in the centre of which is a small 
pavement with the usual guilloche border and ornamental 
centre. 

A writer in the ArchcBological Journal (vol. vi) main- 
tains that *' Caerleon lies more to the east than Isca, 
though it might possibly have occupied a part of the 
ancient city". Doubtless it was a suburb on the south 
side of the river Isca, mentioned in the Iter JBritanniarum. 
Stukeley is clearly convinced of its being the quarters of 
LEG. II. AVG., from the several inscriptions found in the 
neighbourhood. 

There is also this inscription, which clearly points 
out that the little figure discovered by the labourers in 
1602 is the goddess Diana, and that Titus Flavins Posthu- 
mius Varus, of the fifth cohort of the Second Legion, had 
repaired her temple. 

T. FL. POSTVMIVS VARVS 

V. C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANiE 

KESTITVIT. 

Titus Flavius Postumius Varus, quintse Cohortis Lef5ionis Tem- 
pluin Diauae restituit. 

Also a votive altar, from which the name of the Empe- 
ror Geta has been efiaced, after he had been deposed and 
declared an enemy by his brother Antoninus Bassianus. 
Some of the letters are yet remaining.^ 

PRO SALVTE 
AVGG. N. N. 

^ Geta murdered ik,p. 212, 



M iMRELTO 
ANT Of NINO 

SEVERLWCir. 
FILIOJ 

IVG.P. 



S^' 



tc» 
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SEVERI ET ANTONI 

NI ET GETM CES. 

P. SALTIENVS P. P. MA^- 

CIA THALAMVS HADRI 

PILEF. LEG. IL AVG. 

C. VAMPEIANO ET 

LVCILIAN 

"Pro Salute Augustorum Nostroruni, Seven et Antonini et 
Getse Csesarum : Publius Sallienus Publii Filius, Maecia Thalamus 
Prsefectus Legionis Secundae AugustaB C. Vampeiauo et Luciliano 
Consulibus/* 

There was, at Caer Leon, in the wall of the school- 
house until the rebuilding, a stone, upon which this 
word was cut in — 

VECILIANA 

but it is now lost. 

There is, or was, in the garden wall of Moin s Court, a 
stone, with the following upon it : 

VIII. 
7. VALER 
MAXSIMI. 

In the year 1654 some workmen unearthed a tablet at 
St. Julians, about 14 feet long by 3 feet broad ; it is of 
freestone ; the inscription as below was copied by John 
Aubrey, the eminent antiquary : 

JOVI. CM. DOLICHV 

I. ANT° AEMILIANVS 

CALPVRNIVS 

RVFILIANVS^ E C 

AVGVSTORVM 

MONITV 

Why is Jupiter styled Dolichenus ? It appears that 
this altar was erected to implore that god's guardianship 
of some iron mines in this part of the country. Iron ore 
was found at Doliche in Macedonia, whence Jupiter was 
called Dolichenus.^ 

About three miles from Caerleon, in Tre-Dynog 
Church, IS a slab to the memory of a Roman soldier 
of the 2nd Legion. The slab is of blue slate; the 
four oblique lines are grooves or "canaliculi*', and the 

^ RnfiliaDus or Rnfinis, a.d. 197. 
2 Lewis and Short's Dictionary. 
1893 16 
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small squares without the lines are holes, pierced 
through the slate so as to fasten it with iron pins to 
the ground wall of the church ; it was discovered by 
the graved igger in 1675. 

DM. IVL. IVLLAJJVS. 
MIL. LEG. n. AVG. STIP 
XVin. ANNOR. XL. 
HIC. SITVS. EST. . 
CVUA AGEMTE. 
AMANDA. . . . 
CONIVGtX . . . 



This tablet to a heathen must be about fourteen or 
fifteen hundreds of years old, and it seems strange that 
it should have been placed in this position, fastened to 
the foundation of this church, unless placed there by 
some pious Christian in after ages ; or that the fabric 
of the church was built on some Roman burial-place. 

Bricks have been found with this inscription : leg. ii 

AVG. 

The letters on these bricks are not inscribed, but 
impressed. 

In 1692 a tessellated chequered pavement was dis- 
covered at Caerleon, in the grounds of the then High 
Sheriff of the county, Henry Tomkins, Esq. It was 
found by some labourers who were ploughing in a field 
adjoining his house ; it was just below the surface, not 
an inch below the ploughshare, which had only just 
touched this valuable example of antiquity; it was 
removed from the field in the same order in which it 
was found in his garden. The diameter is about four- 
teen feet, all the arches and the part of the border 
which they touch are composed of white, red, and blue 
stones. There are figures of birds and cups. The bills, 
eyes, and feet of these birds are red, with a red ring 
about the neck ; in the wings one or two of the feathers 
are red, the others blue, inside the cups is red, and the 
remaining parts of the pavement are of umber (or dark 
coloured stones) and white. 

In 1655 some workmen digging in a quarry between 
Caerleon Bridge and Christchurch, near a place called 
Perth Sini Kr^n, discovered a large stone coffin ; when 
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opened, a leaden sheet was found wrapped over an iron 
frame-work, and within the same a skeleton. Near this 
coffin was found a gilded alabaster statue ot a person 
in a coat of mail, holding in his right hand a short 
sword, and in the left a pair of scales ; in the right scale 
was a female bust, in the left scale (which evidently was 
the heaviest) a globe. This statue is now in the Ash- 



Qilded AUbaeter Statue. Fibnlie. 

molean Museum at Oxford, but it is incomplete, the feet, 
arms, and scales are broken, the gliding is visible in the 
interstices of the armour. Numerous red articles of pot- 
tery, mostly patellse,' etc., of native manufacture, and 
some Samian ware, which is ornamented with figures, 
hunting subjects, and festoons, were found ; there is also 
a brass fibula' vestiaria, chequered on the front side with 

^ Small diRlies, platen to serve np Tood upon, also need in Eacrifices, 
hence the Lares or tutelar deities of a house were called Fatellarii, or 
Platter gods ) tlieir images stood on the hearth in a little slirine 
(Wee) or small chapel {laravium), and food was set btfore them in a 
platter. {Flaut, Cist., ii, i, 46.) 

^ A clasp, baulile, pin, latcbet, or brace, which served to fasten two 
jiHrtB of ft gannent together. Those in gold were freqwently set with 
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traces of red and blue colour, and a ring on the top of the 
joint of the" Acus" or pin. In digging the foundation of a 
cellar opposite the " White Hart" ale-house, a triangular 
hooped gold ring with an intaglio representing Hercules 
wrestling with the Nemsean lion was met with. It was, 
1 779, in the possession of Mr. Thomas Norman, maltster. 
The hoop of the ring was of very clumsy make, and doubt- 
less the ring naust have been injured by the spade in 
digging, and hence its triangular shape. 

How Caerleon fell is not known, but tliis is certain, 
that Amphibalus, the instructor of Albanus, was born in 
this city ; the latter was murdered at Verulam, and the 
tutor, Amphibalus, having made good his escape from 
Verulam, was overtaken, bound with cords, walked bare- 
footed to Verulam, stripped of his garments, tied to a 
stake, and put to death in a manner too barbarous to 
relate. The first church at Winchelsea was dedicated 
to St. Amphibalus. 

About two miles below Caerleon, on the banks of the 
Usk, is the town of Newport, Uxaconi Antonini, which 
refers to Old Caerleon and Novus Burgus ; the modern 
Newport has flourished since the decline of Caerleon ; all 
that remains is the ruins of the Castle, which is at the 
north-east comer of the town. 

The Romans preferred the plain country for the con- 
venience of rivers, for their confidence in the art of war 
made such situations eligible to them. 

" Loca magis snbjecerant sibi qaam se locis." 

The road through Caerleon was formerly a consider- 
able thoroughfare, from the upper part of Monmouth- 
shire, the Eastern counties into Glamorganshire, and the 
maritime parts of South Wales, but since the establish- 
ment of a turnpike from Chepstow to Newport, it has 
greatly declined; and now (1893) the railway has de- 
stroyed the utility of the turnpike road, and Caerleon is 
a village. 

precious stones, and given as a mark of honour to deserving soldiers ; 
the term fibala, or fibla, was also given to a surgical instrument for 
drawing together the lips of a wound. {Celtus, v, 26, etc.) 
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A COMPARISON 

OV THV 

ROMAN STATIONS OF CAERWENT, CAER- 

LEON, AND CARDIFF. 

BY K. P. LOn US BROCK, ESQ., F.S.A., HON. SEC. 
{Read during the Cardiff Congresi.) 

The district now known to us as Monmouth and Glamor- 
gan-shires was traversed in Roman times by an import- 
ant road, variously called by writers the Via Mantima 
and the Via Julia. It must have formed the base for 
almost all operations alike of traflSc and war, although 
it is agreeable to think that there was more of the 
former than the latter, for, as a recent writer has well 
observed, the Romans and the natives appear to have 
been good friends. 

Ordinarily, in England, the stations which were planted 
in frequent succession along all the main lines of commu- 
nication were not surrounded with walls, such defences 
being reserved for the more important positions at the 
extremity of one road, or the beginning of another, or 
where several roadways started off in various directions. 
The district named is remarkable for having a succession 
of walled stations along its extent. This feature is unique 
in Great Britain, and its counterpart can only be found 
in the stations along the line of the great wall of defence 
between Bowness and Wallsend, in the north of Eng- 
land ; where, however, such stations are part of a system 
of defence having relation to, and being part of, the 
Great Wall itself 

The relation of these stations one to another does not 
appear to have been hitherto observed, and I have there- 
fore brought it before your notice, meeting, as we do, in 
the town which possesses the site of one of these stations, 
while we propose to visit a second of these stations, and 
we have already visited another, Cowbridge, which will 
not be more particularly referred to, except to say that 
it is supposed to have been walled in Roman times ; and 
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there is good reason to believe that the foundations 
still remain, in part, beneath the existing walls of medi- 
aeval times. If we add this to our list, we have the re- 
markable fact of the existence of four Roman walled 
towns in succession, one after the other, — Caerwent, 
Caerleon, Cardiff, and Cowbridge. In three of these 
actual remains of walls still exist. Following the ana- 
logy of these, it may be subject-matter for consideration 
whether or not all the other stations on the line of the 
Via Julia were not equally fortified with walls. 

If the first three of these stations be compared one 
with the other, it will be found that they present several 
variations of form and plan as well as of size, which are 
not a little remarkable when it is considered that they 
are so close one to the other. 

Caerwent is in form of a parallelogram, so far as relates 
to two of its sides; the third and fourth, on the east and 
north, are not in straight line, but are bent to include a 
larger area than straight lines would give ; the outline 
being thus arranged, doubtless, to take in some local 
formation of ground not now apparent. "The Via Julia 
passes direct through the walled area from east to west, 
dividing it into two very nearly equal parts. The dimen- 
sions are about 1,320 ft. from west to east, by 1,160 
from south to north, the long side being parallel to the 
central roadway, whose coui*se being west-north-west, 
the station is inclined equally, and it does not by so 
much front the cardinal points. All the angles are well 
rounded. 

The Roman walls are all but perfect on the south side, 
on the east, and a great part of the west. ITiey stood 
about 20 ft. high, and are constructed of fairly well 
squared and axed facing stones having a thick mass 
of solid walling behind, there being no pounded brick 
in the hard, flint-like mortar. On the town side the 
wall is backed up by a bank of earth which forms a 
path within the parapet. This construction appears to 
be as it was left by the Romans, and not an after addi- 
tion ; and, indeed, the desertion of the site through the 
middle ages, with no occupation for military purposes, 
appears to be well borne out by history, thus favouring 
the belief that we see the remaining work as it was left 
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by the builders. This same arrangement of a bank behind 
the wall has existed from Roman times at Chester. The 
recent works of exploration there show this in an unmis- 
takable manner, since the inner face of the Roman wall, 
formed of large squared blocks of masonry, is found to 
consist of projecting masses not cut to an uniform face. 
This irregularity was of no consequence, since all was 
hidden by the banked-up earth. The same arrangement 
of bank and wall occurs at Silchester, and, doubtless, in 
many other places, although it was far from being an uni- 
versal custom. 

The south wall has been strengthened by a series of 
projecting towers. A small amount of investigation re- 
veals the fact that these have been added, at a later date, 
to a previously existing wall. They are not bonded at 
all into the older walling, and the face- work of the latter 
may be found behind the later masonry. One of these 
towers not being attached to the wall, has fallen, and it 
lies almost entire. This singular feature is not at all an 
isolated case. It is found equally at Richborough, at 
Lymne, at London, and at Burgh Castle, Suffolk. In the 
latter place the towers are only bonded into the wall on 
top, and by natural settlement of earth the later walling 
has separated from the earlier. In one instance one of the 
massive round towers has fallen down, and rolled a long 
distance from its original position ; in another it has sepa- 
rated suflSciently to show that it was built against an 
earlier rounded angle, proving that the previous form of 
the station had been a parallelogram with rounded angles. 

The bastions of London Wall show by their poor work- 
manship that they are of late Roman work, as is also 
proved by their being formed of earlier sculptures and 
carved work used as old material, some examples of which 
form the most choice objects of interest in the Guildhall 
Museum. Whether or not the towers of Caerwent agree 
in this respect must be left for some fortunate event 
which may make examination possible. 

I am not proposing to write a description of this most 
interesting and remarkable station, over which I would 
willingly linger, for the buried walls of the internal build- 
ings come to the surface in many places, and some of the 
best of the mosaic p^,ven>ents discovered here were met 
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with at but a small distance below the present surface. 
Future researches are likely to be rewarded by important 
results. 

The Roman walls of Caerleon enclose a larger area than 
at Caerwent,the space being a well-defined parallelogram 
of about 1,620 ft. from end to end, by 1,380 ft. from side 
to side. The area was apparently equally divided into 
two parts, originally, by the Via Julia, which seems to 
have passed in at the east gate, and out at the west, 
thus giving the axis of the station, which, as before, is 
inclined to the north. The angles of the walls were 
boldly rounded, as is attested by one which actually re- 
mains, and by a grass-grown mound which, doubtless, 
covers what is left of another. The internal area is curi- 
ously divided by irregular streets, which in a straight- 
ened form would very probably give the plan of the ori- 
ginal town. The course of the walls can be traced from 
portions of the south and east sides, while there are some 
fairly well-defined fragments of the north wall to indi- 
cate the well-defined form already named. 

The sites of four gates, one in the centre of each face, 
have been made out theoretically, with fair possibility of 
accuracy,^ apart from its being what might be expected 
to have existed, following tne resemblance to other 
stations. 

There are no towers, at least not to the portions re- 
maining, and none have as yet been found in the few ex- 
cavations that have been made. 

The walls are built with somewhat smaller facing stones 
than at Caerwent, and there is no pounded brick, except 
in a noteworthy instance. It occurs in the south-east 
angle. This has apparently suffered injury at some 
period, for in its present condition traces of rebuilding 
are very apparent by the jointing of the newer masonry 
to the older. The whole of the rebuilt mass is formed of 
mortar with pounded brick, in very visible contrast to 
the other work. The walls are not so perfect in height 
as at Caerwent ; but it is apparent that they have been 
banked up with earth, on the inner side, m a similar 
manner.^ 

^ At Caerwent a sonth gate may have existed ; bat, if so, it did 
not occupy a eentral position. 

' Caerleon may be compared with Aldboroagh, Yorkshire (the ancient 
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Until very recently the claims of Cardiff to be con- 
sidered a Roman station rested only upon the prefix to 
the name, and to the existence of an earthwork crowned 
with the much later walls of the existing Castle, very 
Roman-like in plan ; the banks being respectively about 
640 ft. by 575 ft., the area being thus much smaller than 
in the two sites already referred to. 

It is owing to Lord Bute's researches that we are now 
enabled to inspect the best preserved piece of Roman 
walling in South Wales. Beneath the sloping bank sup- 
porting the low wall of the Castle area, all along the east 
side, a long length of masonry has been disclosed. It is 
found in a condition perfect, so far as it remains, but 
greatly reduced in height. It was buried entirely beneath 
the earthen bank that had been raised over it. We have 
thus a similar condition of things to what has recently 
been met with at Chester; where, on a much larger scale, 
however, long lengths of walling have been disinterred 
from the earthen bank which has covered them, the medi- 
aeval wall having been, as here, erected on the bank at a 
higher level above them. The masonry is faced with 
fairly well-axed blue lias-stone. Towers have already 
been met with, and others, doubtless, exist in other parts 
where excavations have not been made. They are part 
and parcel of the original construction, and have not 
been added subsequently. There is not sufficient to 
define the height ; but the thickness, about 10 ft., has 
been ascertained. The wall was most probably backed 
up with an earthen terrace, as in the other examples, 
which would form the nucleus, and give the idea of the 
later covering banks. 

The site does not appear to have been crossed by the 
Via Julia, which, with more probability, ran parallel to 
and along the south front. The position, inclined to the 
west, very probably is derived from the course of the 
road. The busy passengers along the Castle Street and 
Newport Road of this flourishing town may little think 
that they are passing along the modern representatives 
of the celebrated trunk-road of Roman and later times, 

Isuriuni), which measares 1,675 ft. by 1,065 ft. ; bnt while the latter 
appears to have been a town snbordinate to York at the period of the 
erection of its walls, Caerleon was the home of the Second Legioni and 
H iiiutropoHtan city, the seat of a Christian Bishop. 
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over which have passed all the forces which have resulted 
in the close union and incorporation of the Principality 
and England with one another, so far as South Wales is 
concerned. 

The outline alone of the mediaeval walls of Cowbridge, 
with their one well-defined round tower at the south- 
west angle, and the Via Julia bisecting the town, is 
amply sufficient to show that here, and not either at 
Ewenny or at Boveton, was the Roman station otBovium. 
Our discovery of a Roman foundation, on which the ex- 
isting mediaeval walls of Chichester stand, and our know- 
ledge that a similar state of things exists at Rochester, 
justify the belief that the actual foundations may yet 
remain here also. 

These notes evidence a certain similarity of construction 
and plan in each of the three stations brought into com- 
parison, which may be accepted as evidence that their ori- 
ginal foundation was the work of the same hand. Their 
resemblance in all leading features agrees with many other 
stations in England, and points to their being built on a 
well-defined and recognised system, modified by local cir- 
cumstances and by later additions in one instance. They 
seem to show also that an enclosure with rounded angles, 
and without towers, is the earlier form of the two. Their 
existence at Cardiff as part of the original work may point 
to a late Roman date for the erection ; perhaps to super- 
sede an earthen enclosure only, which is far from impro- 
bable. The addition of towers to Caerwent, when none 
were built to the walls of the important town of Caer- 
leon, is a curious feature well worthy of observation.^ 

^ It is interesting to compare the relatively small size of the enclos- 
ing areas both of Caerwent and Caerleon, important as these stations 
were, with the increase of snoh cities as Lincoln, where a large qnad- 
rangnlar, walled area was added on the south of the original and 
smaller space which formerly constituted the station ; or to Chester, 
where the whole area appears to have been enlarged on most^ if not 
on all, sides by the erection of the walls in which snch a mass of 
earlier Roman sculptures have been found, derived very probably 
from sepulchres whose sites were then thrown into that of the ex- 
tended city. 

May not the continued small size of these two Silurian walled enclo- 
sures be attributed to the continuance of peaceful times, when the in- 
crease took the form of open suburbs (we know that they did so at 
Caerleon), outside the ancient walls, without the necessity for enclos- 
ing wallu ol defence Y 
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1 ought not to conclude without reference to the l)uge 
conical mound of earth which exists at Caerleon, and to 
the very similar one within the area of the enclosing 
walls of Cardiff Castle. While the former is destitute of 
all building, the latter is crowned by the ruined keep of 
the Castle. Similar mounds are to oe met with through- 
out England, and their consideration led to many conjec- 
tures, and very great differences of opinion, until Mn 
Clark, pointing out their existence on well-defined Saxon 
sites, asserted that they were the work of that people. 
It would have been impossible for any builder of a 
heavy masonry keep ever to have erected his work on 
such a mass of made ground, had mound and keep been 
of one date. 

At Caerwent, the belief in any veiy remote antiquity 
of these mounds is dispelled, from the well-ascertained 
fact that a Roman villa must have existed on part of the 
site before it was thrown up, since the remains of the lat- 
ter are partially buried beneath it. At Cardiff the ruined 
keep stands firm on the summit of the mound, which it 
never could have done had mound and masonry been the 
work of the same period. The mound is in one case, 
therefore, later than the period of the Romans, and in the 
other earlier than that of the Normans. Mr. Clark's 
theory is likely to stand as firmly as the mounds them- 
selves. 
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THE ENGLISH CLAIMS 

TO THE OVERLORDSHIP OF SCOTLAND, 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEATH OF THOMAS k BEOKET. 

BY MISS RUSSELL. 

The English claims to the Overlordship of Scotland cost 
so much blood, and were so profusely discussed and 
written about, without, as far as one can see, any pre- 
tence of good faith on either side, that the historical 
facts are thrown into the shade by the military and 
political ones. In fact, I am inclined to think that the 
real history of the claim has never been published yet. 

I think it is now very generally understood, both in 
England and Scotland, that it must have partly origi- 
nated in the homage done for more than a century by 
the eldest son of the Scotch king, to the King of Eng- 
land, for the kingdom of Cumbria, comprehending the 
mountainous country from Dumbartonshire to the 
Cumbrian Derwent, which must have been conquered by 
some agreement, tacit or expressed, between the two 
kings. The cession of Cumbria, as it is called, took place 
in 945, only eight years after the battle of Brunanburg, 
which was a very near thing indeed for the West-Saxon 
Kings of England ; it seems to have been only the 
management of one of Athelstan's generals, who delayed 
the battle, which prevented the English army being 
defeated in detail. And as Mr. Skene points out, it was 
probably to prevent the landings of the Irish Danes that 
Edmund the Elder, the brother and successor of Athel- 
stan, by over-running Cumbria, and making it over to 
Malcolm I of Scotland, for the acknowledgment of 
homage by his heir, made it the interest of the Scotch 
king to be at peace with England, and to keep Cumbria 
powerless as a separate nation. The later Kings of Cum- 
bria being a branch of the Scotch royal family, Malcolm 
may have appeared somewhat in the light of a deliverer; 
at all events, his cousin retained the title of King of 
Cumbria, with what powers one cannot quite tell. 
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In fact, the cession of Cumbria was a most able stroke 
on the part of the grandson of Alfred. Circumstances 
had recently made it possible ; there are said to have 
been five kings in the battle, and of these Athelstan was 
dead, who had been committed to an aggressive policy by 
his invasion of Lothian, which must have been long in 
the hands of the Danes, as it had belonged to Northum- 
bria from, apparently, the time of Edwin. Athelstan 
indeed invaded the country further north, but does not 
seem to have made much by it except provoking the 
combination which ended with the battle of Brunanburg. 

Old Constantino, the Scoto-Pictish kins — for the two 
names seem to have been used indifferently up to about 
his time — who had lost his son in the battle, was 
dead in his convent at St. Andrew's (from which it is 
alleged he had emerged on one occasion, for a we^k, for 
the purpose of leading an invasion of England !). 

Of the two Scandinavian leaders, both called Olaf or 
Anlaf, one, who had come with his ships into the Hum- 
ber, was Constantino's son-in-law, and the other was son 
of the Danish King of Dublin ; he probably both advanced 
and retreated with his men across Cumberland. He would 
not be likely to interfere in affairs in Britain without 
some prospect of advantage, and, with Scotland and 
Cumbria in friendly hands, the English kings would have 
much less to fear from landings of the Irish Danes. 

Looked at from this point of view, the cession of Cum- 
bria becomes an eminently politic transaction on both 
sides ; but it could have nothing to do really with the 
Overlordship of Scotland. Perhaps the most illustrative 
case of feudal homage, showing how little it had, neces- 
sarily, to do with the respective rank of the parties, is 
that of the King of France doing homage to the Abbot 
of St. Denys for some land which lay near one of the 
royal residences. No doubt the King of France was not 
so great a potentate as he afterwards became, and, in 
any case, it was probably performed by proxy ; but 
ecclesiastical property is always diflficult of transfer. 

The case, in fact, is sufficiently clear as far as the 
Norman Conquest ; the eldest son of the King of Scot- 
land used the title of Prince of Cumbria. 

As to the allegations of homage done by the King of 
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Scotland to the King of England before 945, they seem 
improbable, and they have been pretty thoroughly sifted 
in recent times. Mr. Skene says, in Celtic Scotland, 
vol. i, chap, vi, pp. 348-9, that the statement of the 
Saxon ChroniclCy that in 924 Edward the Elder, the son 
of Alfred, was chosen for " father and lord" by the kings 
and people of the Scots, and by the king and people of 
Strathclyde, and by Ragnall, King of Northumbria, and 
by all the Northumbrians, is diJficult to account for at 
all ; there was no war north of the Humber to produce 
such an effect. It may be added that, in spite of the 
co-operation of his sister Ethelfled, and of the willingness 
of the Saxons to get rid of their Danish lords, Edward 
had his hands full otherwise. 

That Ragnall, or Reginald, the only person named, 
had died in 921, would not be in itself a fatal objection ; 
it is diflficult enough to get dates right at any time, but 
Mr. Skene points out that Florence of Worcester had 
adverted to this, and that he states the transaction under 
921. 

Mr. Skene says the questions about it have been 
very ably discussed on the English side by Mr. Freeman 
in his Norman Conquest, vol. i, pp. GO, 133, and 610; 
and on the Scotch side by Mr. Robertson, in his Scotland 
under the Early Kings, vol. ii, p. 384 ; and that he 
thinks Mr. Freeman has failed, on the whole, to meet 
Mr. Robertson's criticism successfully. And indeed Mr. 
Freeman himself seems to have seen the force of Mr. 
Robertson's arguments, for in one of his last works, his 
small Life of William the Conqueror, English Statesmen 
series, he transfers the supposed honour distinctly to 
him, in terms which imply that he gave up the case of 
Edward. 

It is of importance that Sharon Turner, as far as I 
remember, ignores the statement of the Saxon Chronicle 
altogether, and gives instead one that Howell, one of the 
Kings of Wales, and a nameless King of Scotland, sub- 
mitted and became tributary to Athelstan. Athelstan is 
a hero of the writers ; and when he adds that he subse- 
quently restored the independence of both, the whole 
transaction becomes rather shadowy. 

But as the war with Howell is recorded, and as Athel- 
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Stan certainly marched far into Scotland, this story has 
much more show of probability than the other. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that, though I am 
referring to the edition of 1840, Sharon Turners history 
was originally published when the geography and topo- 
graphy of Scotland were much less known in England 
than they are now. It was in 1 800, before even The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel^ much less The Lady of the 
Lake, had enlightened the reading public as to some of 
the difficulties which lay in the way of a successful in- 
vasion of Scotland ; while it is to be remembered that 
the Scotland in question, in the first quarter of the tenth 
century, only began beyond Stirling at the Forth. At 
an earlier time, for two centuries after the leaving of the 
Romans, the eastern districts, as far as the Tweed at least, 
belonged to the Gaelic Picts ; and, after 945, the centre 
of the north of Scotland, and the country as far as 
Workington in Cumberland, practically belonged to the 
King of Scotland. 

The statements under discussion seem to me only the 
exaggeration of not very careful or conscientious chroni- 
clers, throwing back the homage for Cumbria some 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ; invaluable as the 
Saxon Chronicle is, there must be many different hands 
in it. I cannot say at this moment who Sharon Turner s 
authority is ; he seems to have been quite indefatigable 
in the way of hunting up sources of information. 

Taking, then, the cession of Cumbria in 945 as the 
historical commencement of the homage, the history of 
it down to the Norman Conquest is tolerably clear ; it 
was apparently paid regularly when there was no war 
between the two countries. 

On the other hand, the statement that Edgar had 
his barge on the Dee rowed by eight kings (I think 
that was the number), of whom Malcolm of Scotland 
was one, is not only possible but probable, given a king 
foolish enough to strain his power in the direction of 
personal insult. With feudal institutions already toler- 
ably developed, he was within his rights; as General 
Dalziel was right when he said to Queen Mary of 
Modena, when she objected to sitting down to dinner 
with a subject (and, it should be added, a very rough 
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specimen), that he had dined at a table where her father 
might have stood at his back. He had dined with the 
Kmperor of Germany, one of whose household oflficers, 
strictly speaking, was the Duke of Modena ; though it 
would doubtless have depended on circumstances whether 
he could have enforced personal attendance. 

It was worth while for the Scotch king to keep the 
peace under considerable provocation ; the country 
about Edinburgh, which must mean the district from 
Falkirk to at least the Midlothian Esk, had been given 
up to Scotland in 957, twelve years after the cession of 
Cumbria, and it was probably held by the same tenure. 
Between the Danes and the Scots, the hold of the 
English king upon this part of the country must have 
been but slight. And in 1018, after the battle of 
Carham, on the Tweed, between the King of Scotland 
and the Earl of Northumberland, the still more valuable 
district between the Esk and the Tweed was obtained 
for Scotland. The last King of Cumbria, Eugenius or 
Ewen by name, was killed the same year, whether in 
the battle or not. The title reappears subsequently 
as borne by the grandson of the Scotch king, who 
became Duncan I, and is the first Scotch king dis- 
tinctly known to general readers. Canute the Great 
made an expedition to the north for the purpose of 
recovering the territory, the modem Berwickshire and 
East Lothian, which had been abandoned by Eadulf, 
the Earl of Northumberland, who, by this time, could 
not have been at all an independent prince, but rather 
a great Crown vassal. 

He appears to have been much blamed for giving up 
the country which he, in fact, held on condition of 
defending it. But by this time Scotland had become 
too compact, with the Tweed, the western Cheviots, 
and perhaps rather the Solway than the Derwent, as 
its frontier, to allow of a province being readily separated 
from it. 

There seems no distinct record regarding Lothian 
and Cumbria, the south of Scotland, during the usurpa- 
tion of Macbeth MacFinlay (which was chiefly such 
because, as Maormor of Moray, he had been the com- 
mander of Duncan's army. His claim, through his 

1893 17 
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wife, was nearly as good as Duncan's, and the two 
families were equal as regarded an atrocious politic*al 
assassination on each side). 

Or, rather, the only fact that appears about these 
districts at this time is that Malcolm Canmore, son of 
Duncan, afterwards Malcolm III, got possession of them, 
by help of his kinsman Siward, Earl of Northumberland, 
three years before he defeated Macbeth and became 
King of Scotland. 

There does not seem any record of Malcolm Canmore's 
relations with Edward the Confessor, but probably any 
communications they had were amicable. 

On the Norman Conquest in 1066, Malcolm gave 
refuge to the Saxon nobles, and eventually married 
Margaret, sister of Eadgar Atheling, and grand-niece of 
the Confessor. 

He more than once invaded England on behalf of 
Eadgar ; and here we come to another disputed point, 
which, nevertheless, in the light of previous and sub- 
sequent history, seems clear enough. 

It was not for some time after the Conquest that 
William was at leisure to do anything against this 
combination, which was a constant menace to his posses- 
sion of England. But, in 1072, he invaded Scotland 
with an army, accompanied by a fleet, and marched as 
far as the old town of Abernethy, on the lower part of 
the Tay. Here Malcolm met him, and, according to the 
phrase used on most of these occasions, became his man ; 
which, no doubt, implies that he renewed the homage for 
Cumbria ; but that, in this case, would imply a great 
deal more, namely, that Malcolm, on behalf of himself 
and of the family of Alfred, acknowledged William as 
King of England, 

The confusion about Cumbria has caused the great 
importance of this to be overlooked. But, as might 
have been expectod, Eadgar Atheling, within the next 
three years, came to terms with William, who, with 
his usual sagacious policy, gave him a fief in Normandy, 
lands to be held of himself, where he, Eadgar, had no 
family influence. 

That Malcolm, as broadly stated by Mr. Freeman in 
his Life of William the Conqueror, agreed to hold his 
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hereditary dominions from William, seems almost too 
improbable for discussion ; but still it is as well to 
remember the position of things : that this was William's 
first attempt to retaliate on Malcolm, who had been 
making war on him for years ; and that the strongest 
part of the country, the Highland mountains, lay beyond 
Abernethy. 

We do not know much about Malcolm, except that he 
was a heavy-handed warrior, only too ready to fight on 
every occasion, and a sufl5ciently able politician, as to 
taking advantage of circumstances ; and yet he is repre- 
sented as giving up his whole dominions, without striking 
a blow, to William, so as to hold them of him in future. 
Mr. Freeman's statement is a deliberate one, for he says 
that no King of Scotland had ever stood in this position 
towards a King of England before. It must apparently 
have originated with himself, after his History of the 
Norman Conquest was published, for, as said before, 
there is nothing peculiar in the statement about the 
homage done by Malcolm ; and I doubt if the state- 
ment in question is to be found in any of the chroniclers, 
if the received view was that the independence of Scot- 
land had been surrendered in or about 921. 

Mr. Skene says, that as Malcolm possessed Cumbria 
and Lothian, as well as the older Scotland, there is 
nothing positive to be gathered from the statement about 
homage nere ; but after William Rufus succeeded his 
father, he foolishly deprived Eadgar Atheling of the 
territory that had been given in Normandy ; and Mal- 
colm went to war with him. William prepared to in- 
vade Scotland, but his ships were wrecked, and Malcolm 
agreed to terms ; so that, as Mr. Skene renders the 
Saxon Chronicle, ** King Malcolm came to our king, and 
became his man, with all such obedience as he had before 
paid to his father, and that with oath confirmed. And 
King William promised him in land and in all things 
that which he had before held under his father. In this 
reconciliation Eadgar Atheling was also reconciled with 
the king, and the kings then with great good feeling 
separated." Mr. Skene goes on : ** This passage seems 
very clearly to imply that the expression * and Malcolm 
became bis man*, does not refer to any homage rendered 

17 » 
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by Malcolm for the kingdom of Scotland, either on thi^ 
or the former occasion, but for land held under the king 
in England." 

After the death of Malcolm there was a remarkable 
contest for the crown of Scotland. Edward, the eldest 
son of Margaret, was killed along with his father in one 
of his usual invasions of Northumberland ; and it was 
probably this which made it possible for Donaldbane 
(Donala the Fair), Malcolm's brother, of Shakespearean 
memory, to assert his right under the Celtic law to suc- 
ceed in preference to his next nephew. His reign did 
not last more than about six months; as Mr. Skene infers, 
his Highland supporters probably clashed with the people 
of Cumbria and Lothian. 

In any case he was driven out by Duncan, the eldest 
son of Malcolm Canmore, who, some time before the 
Norman Conquest, had married Ingebiorg, widow of 
Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney. She must certainly have been 
dead before he married Margaret, for if there had been 
any serious flaw in the title of the latter's sons it would 
have been brought forward during the struggle for the 
crown. 

On the other hand, there may be a further reason for 
Duncan being set aside in the way he was, besides his 
not representing the Saxon, royal family as Margaret's 
sons did. I cannot see any probable doubt that Malcolm 
had married Ingebiorg as a royal alliance, and a very 
im])ortant political one ; but she was the widow of a 
somewhat near kinsman, and it is more than possible that 
no dispensation had been obtained which would come up 
to the Norman standard of orthodoxy. Duncan had been 
given as a hostage to William the Conqueror after the 
meeting at Abernethy. He must have been then quite a 
lad, if not a child, and he was brought up entirely in the 
Ancrlo-Nornian court. 

When he proposed to try for the Scotch crown he went 
to the king, William Rufus, and, as Mi-. Skene gives 
the words of the Saxon Chronicle^ ** performed such 
fealty as the king would have of him, and with his per- 
mission went to Scotland with the support he could get 
of English and French (that is, Normans), and deprived 
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his kinsman Donald of the kingdom, and was received 
as king." 

Mr. Skene afterwards says that Duncan had probably 
agreed to hold the whole kingdom as a vassal of the 
King of England ; in fact, he would make the question of 
the Overlordship really begin here. 

And this is the point where I differ from him ; it is 
not said that William Rufus gave Duncan any assistance 
beyond countenancing his attempt, and the fact that he, 
William, had in the latter years of Malcolm Canmore 
tried to take possession of Cumbria, though it had never 
practically belonged to England at all, makes it specially 
likely that what Duncan did was to promise to hold 
Cumbria as a fief under him. (William had succeeded in 
getting possession of Cumbria south of the Solway, the 
modern Cumberland ; but it is from his proclamation, 
" to all beyond the Loedr", that we know the interesting 
and important fact that Cumbria extended to the river 
Leader and the Eildon Hills on the east, and how large 
a part of the south of Scotland it therefore was.) 

An existing charter of Duncan s, granting Tyningham 
in Lothian to St. Cuthbert, that is, to Durham, is wit- 
nessed by an Eadgar, who is supposed to be his halt- 
brother, the eldest surviving son of Margaret, who is re- 
corded as having been notoriously a peaceable man. 

However, after about six months, Duncan is said to 
have been ensnared and slain, apparently in Kincardine- 
shire ; then comes Donaldbane again, this time in associa- 
tion with his younger nephew Edmund. 

And now Eadgar Atneling, a man who apparently 
acted by fits and starts, returned the protection and 
assistance he had received from his sister and her hus- 
band by taking up the cause of his nephew Eadgar. 

He appears to have been latterly on friendly terms 
with the Norman kings, and the Saxon Chronicle says, 
under 1097, that Eadgar Atheling, with the king's sup- 
port, went with a force into Scotland, and in a hard- 
fought battle won that* land and drove out the king, 
Donald, and in King William's vassalage set as king his 
kinsman Eadgar. Mr. Skene says of this, that both 
Duncan and Eadgar seem to have purchased the assist- 
ance of the English by a general admission that they held 
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the kingdom under the King of England. But I do not 
think it likely that anything of the kind had ever been 
proposed or seriously thought of at this time. It seems 
to me to want probability altogether. William was very 
far from being the great power that his father was, and 
his assistance seems to have been of the most negative 
kind. Perhaps the puzzle as to when the question of 
the Overlordship really began had as much to do with 
Mr. Skene's view as anything else. 

And now comes a long period of quite a different state 
of things ; Henry I, the youngest son of the Conqueror, 
married a daughter of Malcolm Canmore and Margaret, 
and her youngest brother, David, seems to have gone to 
England with her, and lived at the English Court. He 
eventually became King of Scotland ; and did much by 
his enormous endowments of the Church, which must 
have had in the main a political object, to break down 
the differences between the different districts comprising 
the kingdom. When he went to war with England, 
and was defeated at the Battle of the Standard, it was 
on behalf of his niece, Henry's daughter, the Empress 
Maud ; and when, after the death of Stephen, her son 
succeeded as Henry II, the close connection of the two 
Courts neems to have continued. 

David's aon, Prince Henry, died before him, and though 
he succeeded in getting his minor grandson acknowledged 
as heir (this was a great step in the direction of modern 
institutions), he, Malcolm I V , died at the age of twenty- 
five. 

And his brother and successor, known as William the 
Lion, at one juncture went to war with Henry II, 
partly on behalf of his rebellious son Richard, then 
Count of Poitou ; though, also, the whole country north 
of the Tyne seems uniformly to have been claimed 
by the early Scotch kings as belonging to Lothian ; the 
claim to both being evidently the whole district having 
been possessed by the Picts, as to which Bede and other 
writers are very explicit. David had held either the 
northern parts, or else the whole of Northumberland and 
Cumberland as fiefs. 

And it was while besieging Alnwick that William 
was taken prisoner; it is said to have been through 
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his own carelessness, combined with a thick fog, which 
concealed the English forces. One account has it that 
he and his knights were holding an extempore tourna- 
ment. 

The. important point is this : that King Henry, then, 
I suppose, at Canterbury, was awakened by the news of 
his cousin's capture, on the morning after he had done 
public penance, in England, for his share in the murder 
of Thomas k Becket. He had previously done it at 
Sens in France. 

William, who is said to have been rather roughly 
used, for a royal captive, was, some months afterwards, 
released, on the condition of holding his kingdom from 
the King of England. Sir Walter Scott, who, in his 
political history of Scotland, written for Lardners Cyclo- 
pcedia, goes much more fully into the subject than 
Mr. Skene does in his History of Celtic Scotland, con- 
siders, as I do, that the question of the Overlordship 
began here. He says truly, that the king was then so 
large a part of the actual machinery of government, 
that it is difficult to imagine how the country could get 
on without him. But with all his insight into the 
mediaeval mind, the idea that it was to the might of 
St. Thomas h, Becket that William succumbed, had not 
occurred to him. But his relics were credited with 
miraculous powers from the first. 

There was, therefore, an interval of seventy-five years 
between Eadgar's agreement with William Rufus and 
William's capture, and the facts of the homage were 
very likely not very distinctly recorded. 

One almost requires to know Canterbury to under- 
stand fully the importance of the cultxis of St. Thomas ; 
but the coincidence of the capture of William with the 
penance done by Henry is brought out, without any 
particular inference^ from it, in Dean Stanley's lectures, 
entitled, I think. Historical Memorials of Canterbury. 

But I do not know that I should have seen fully that 
it was the probable cause of William's submission, if I 
had not known previously that William's Norman Abbey 
of Arbroath was dedicated to St. Thomas k Becket. 

I was very much surprised when I came upon this 
fact ; this invocation of the great English patron saint 
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of the period implied an acceptance of the English king's 
supremacy beyond mere acquiescence. 

The next stage of the history is quite clear : Richard 
Coeur de Lion was not, as Sir Walter says, the man to 
forget that William had suffered on his account ; and 
when, in 1189, he wanted money for his crusade, he 
restored the independence of Scotland, for a payment of 
ten thousand marks ; reserving — and here Cumbria crops 
up again, more or less — all such homage as William's 
brother Malcolm had paid to the King of England. By 
this bargain Richard left a friendly neighbour behind 
him, instead of an enemy. 

Mr. Skene remarks, I forget in which of his works, 
that Giraldus Cambrensis may be considered an impartial 
authority, when he says that Richard had sold for money 
an honour, which no King of England had ever had 
before (that is, before his father Henry) ; which would 
dispose of William the Conqueror. I doubt if Giraldus' 
ecclesiastical grievances admitted of impartiality ; it is 
he, I think, who says Richard would have sold London 
if he could have found a purchaser for it, to get money 
for his hobby of the crusade. But I do think Giraldus 
may have known something about the earlier history, 
and the homage for Cumbria ; he was, after all, a good 
deal of a Welshman, and he was in any case a wonderful 
man for picking up information. Scotland contributed 
2,000 marks to Richard's ransom ; this must have been 
a free gift, as Richard's object being ready money, the 
previous 10,000 must have been paid down. 

After this the history is chiefly military. The way in 
which Edward I lost his head over Scotland, I can only 
account for by supposing that he had absolutely reckoned 
on the kingdoms being united by the marriage of his son 
with the Maid of Norway, the heiress of Scotland. 

That the competitors for the crown after her death, 
the nobles who stood in different degrees of relationship 
to the Scotch royal family, should agree that the suc- 
cessful competitor should accept Edward as Overlord, as 
well as umpire, was by no means very unnatural. 

After the first long war of independence, the capture 
of David Bruce, who was pretty much the same sort of 
headlong man-at-arms as his predecessor William, brought 
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on the question of the Overlordship again, or, rather, 
David Bruce accepted it. He died before a heavy ransom 
was fully paid ; and Edward Ill's wars in Scotland were 
connected with this. As Hill Burton says, it was the 
fact that he and the Black Prince were also engaged in 
war with France, that made them less formidable to 
Scotland than they would have been otherwise. David 
Bruce left no children. 

The fictitious history of Scotland, making an exagge- 
ration of the small old kingdom of the Scots of Dalriada 
take the place of the really powerful kingdom of the 
Picts, may have begun at any time when the English 
claims were in question; it was well developed when 
Fordun wrote. 

The last serious appearance of the claim of homage 
was when Henry IV of England made it of Robert III of 
Scotland. The Scotch king wisely did not go into the 
relative positions of Picts and Scots and Cumbrians, but 
abused the English king roundly, and told him he was 
only Henry of Lancaster, and should be nothing but 
Duke of that ilk. Henry VIII is said to have renewed 
it, but I do not think it enters seriously into the politics 
of the period. 

A good deal was said about it, however, at the time 
of the union of the legislatures, which did indeed 

f)aralyse Scotland for half a century, to a degree that is 
ittle undei-stood now, chiefly by cutting off the old com- 
munications with the Continent. The story is well known 
of Sir George Mackenzie telling an English scholar, who 
was criticising the received history of Scotland, that if he 
had been a Scotchman, it would have been his (Sir 
George's) duty, as Lord Advocate, to prosecute him. 



NOTES. 

1 do not know of any trace of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the 
south of Scotland; it is very possible his a»nnection with the 
English claims was too much recognised for him to be popular. 
St. Dunstan occurs at Meli*ose, where his name attaches to a small 
mineral well, not without virtues. And the names of saints do 
remain in the south-east of Scotland in a way which those who 
use them are not generally aware of. 
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As to the hill-names, the only one which has been generally 
recognised, I think, is that of the Dunian, near Jedburgh ; it is 
Scotch Gaelic ; and there is another Dun-Ian, or Hill of St. John, 
near Inverness. Even Penchryst, which is pronounced most dis- 
tinctly as Pen-Christ, is not generally recognised as an ecclesiasti- 
cal name. 

Though the form is Saxon now, the name of the Herman Law, 
at the head of St. Mary's Loch, or ratlier of the smaller lake, 
probably shows another Welsh invocation, that of St. German. 
Tlie mediteval dedication of the old chapel at Chapelhope is said 
to have been the Roman St. Lawrence. (The Church of St Mary, 
the old parish-church of Yarrow, was at the bottom of the lower 
lake.) But the upper lake — the name, the Loch of the Lowes, seems 
uu attempt to spell loclis at some early time — is perhaps the most 
likely locality for the Allelujatic Victory ; there is the water of 
the lake for adult baptism by immersion, and the ford for the 
drowning of the flying enemy ; the road through the hills into An- 
nandale ; the Pictish population to the east, and in Lothian and the 
north of Northumberland ; the Jutes at Jedbui"gh ; and apparently 
some other Saxons at Hawick, for the gathering-cry of the town 
always remained '* Terribus et terri Odin", which has never been 
interpreted otherwise than as an invocation of Tyr and Odin. 
The date of the Allelujatic Victory is 429. 

Whatever the locality was, it is to this time, that of extreme 
distress to the Britons, between the departure of the Romans and 
the rise of Ambrosius, that the hroch lately discovered at Tor- 
woodlee is to be attributed. 

The remains were found under those of the dry-stone fort, the 
line of forts on Gala Water being apparently a continuation of the 
Catrail, which from many indications must have been the frontier 
of Cumbria. It is of the most archaic Orcadian type, witli small 
chambers in the fifteen-feet-thick wall; but the relics of habitation, 
of which there is only a thin layer, are almost entirely Roman, 
like those from the neighbouring station at Newstead. 

To return to St. Mary's Loch, a higher hill opposite the Herman 
Law is called Andrewhinny, evidently a Welsh Andrew Hen, or 
St. Andrew. The Welsh Sen or Hen, " old", represents " saint*. 
This invocation may mark the adoption of the Roman Easter by 
the Cumbrian Church about 700, by the influence of Adamnan of 
lona. 

The Anton Heights are part of, I suppose, the border range ; 
while Brandonlawhill (as it is always called) stands rather by 
itself. Brancepeth, south of the border, is dedicated to St. Bren- 
dan. The name of Ruberslaw, a fine distinct hill, I take to be 
one of the many forms assumed by Maelruba, Penango, near the 
border — the farm is Penangushope — first gave me the idea of a 
Welsh St. Angus ; but I have little doubt that St. Angus of 
Balwhidder was originally Angus or Arawn, the brother of Urien, 
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whom Arthur seems really to have left in power on the borders of 
Dumbartonshire. The Angus slab is the tomb of an ecclesiastic, 
but from the cases of Patricius and Nennius we know that the 
priest might probably be called by the name of the founder. And 
with the analogy of Llanelwy, and the mention of Llan Elw in the 
Welsh poems, the Angusel of the Morte d'Arthur is probably 
Angus of the Endowment. 

Immediately north of the Tweed, above Caddonhead, is a 
Maiden Law, which probably indicates St. Aidan, in the Gaelic 
form Mo, or My, Aidan. This name has probably been originally 
that of St. Aidan of Fearus, but preserved, as in the form of 
Modan at Dryburgh, by its being that of St. Aidan of Lindisfarne, 
who came from Fearns. The terms in which Malcolm IV grants 
the right of sanctuary to the church of Inverleithen, that it should 
have the same privileges as Tyningham and Wedale, or Stow, 
seem to show that it was, like them, an outpost of the Arch- 
deaconry of Lothian ; and therefore probably at one time of 
Northumbria. On the south bank of the Tweed, Cumbria would 
appear always to have extended at least as far as the Ettrick. 

William Law is probably the latest of the hill-names in ques- 
tion ; there being a William's Well, an unfailing cold spring, near 
Melrose Abbey, suggests St. William of York. The hill is near 
Stow, and the pasturage of Wedale was given up to the monks of 
Melrose by the distant Archbishop of St. Andrew's. 

It may be added the two old dedications at Stow correspond to 
the badges Arthur is said to have worn in battle. 

Mr. Skene's historical theory of Arthur's battles is tolerably well 
known ; but he had not noticed that the northern ones are divided 
into two distinct campaigns by the battle at Chester, the first 
terminating with the battle of Castel Guinion, and the other with 
that of Badon, or Buden, Hill. And I infer that the two churches 
commemprated these two crowning victories. 

The shoulder-brooch with the emerald Madonna belongs to the 
period ; the Byzantine engravers used green stones for sacred sub- 
jects. And the cross, I infer, was only brought by Arthur from 
the Caer Seoii, which is called the city of Gwydyon ; whether it 
was Inchkeith opposite Edinburgh or not, there were churches on 
all the larger islands in the Firth of Forth. The Holy Rood has 
become, locally, St. Ruth. 

St. Monenna's dedications in the north must have been part of 
the ecclesiastical side of Arthur's victories ; the Church in the 
north must have been utterly ruined, and she was probably sum- 
moned to help the Cumbrian Church, between the battle of Badon 
Hill in 516 and her death in 519. 

I do not believe in the native paganism of the sect broken up by 
the battle of Arthuret in 573 ; the sacred fire looks to me much 
more like some Eastern form of heresy (see the history of St 
Gregory of Nazianzus). Indeed, the beloved and lamented Gwen- 
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dolew and his two brothers appear among the Welsh saints ; and 
they are known to have been educated at the great Collie of 
Llaniltyd. Merlin Sylvester, however, appears to have been 
baptised as well as converted by Kentigem. The persistent 
invocation of the latter for insanity is probably connected with 
the story of Merlin; the cross, with interlaced work in high 
relief, of which fragments have been foimd at the church of 
Borthwick, tliat is, Lochorward, between Stow and Edinburgh, 
may possibly be that mentioned by Joceline in the twelfth century 
as believed to be the miraculous work of the saint himself ; and 
it is probably that meant by Sir David Lyndsay, just before the 
Reformation. He does not mention the locality of the St. Mungo's 
Cross to which lunatics were still tied ; but he had property in 
the neighbourhood of Borthwick. 

I find it was from a MS. in the British Museum that Sharon 
Turner got the name of Tad wine's Clifle for the place where Edred 
received the homage of the Northumbrians in 946 ; he having 
succeeded his brother, Edmund the Elder, just after the cession of 
Cumbria. 

The historian did not recognise this as an error for Eadwine's 
Clifle, or the Eildon Hills ; but it exactly corresponds with what 
we know otherwise of the boundaries of the two states ; the name 
of the Red Abbey Stead for a farm exactly between the Eildon 
Hills and the Tweed, probably being that of a forgotten foundation 
of Malcolm I on his new frontier. Edred seems to have seen 
the capabilities of the district; for some years afterwards he 
imprisoned a Bishop or Archbishop of York, against whom serious 
charges had been brought, at Jedburgh, where he could have no 
local influence. Lessudden, or Lessedwyn, was probably still a 
Saxon royal residence. 

As to Malcolm I and his connections, Mr. Skene's Scandi- 
navian researches have shown that the position of Thorfinn, Earl 
of Orkney, is really the key to the Macbeth episode. 

Thorfinn's mother and Duncan's were two of the daughters of 
Malcolm, and Tliorfinn wanted to have half the kingdom, which 
Duncan would not consent to, but Macbeth did ; he claiming the 
kingdom through his wife. 

Ingebiorg, whom Malcolm Canmoie married, had probably been 
Thorfinn's second wife ; at least, he was succeeded in Orkney by 
grown-up sons. 

Three days after the date of the Journal containing my pap2r on 
The Acquisition of Lothian hy Northumbria, in which the connec- 
tion of the Bruces with Melrose is discussed, a living tradition of 
the family came to light in the country, which must be between 
six and seven hundred years old. A local paper, The Oalashids 
Border Record, of October 3rd, 1891, had a notice of Holydean, a 
farm with the remains of an old tower, and what is still called the 
deer-park, within a mile, south-west, of the Eildon Hills. And 
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the informant, a lady, said there was a~ tradition that the mother 
of Robert Bruce was bom there. Now we know very well who 
she was ; and it is not in the least likely that Margaret, Countess 
of Carrick, and heiress of Turnberry Castle on the coast of Ayr- 
sliire, had been born at this old stronghold on the eastern frontiers 
of Cumbria. But it is quite probable that the Eobert Bmce who 
was founder of the Scotch line, the younger son of the Meschin, 
was a Scotchman by birth ; the more so that he retained some of 
these lands after his father had broken with Malcolm Canmore. 
He must have been born nearly two hundred years before Eobert 
Bruce became King of Scotland. 

It is of some importance to notice that, contrary to the received 
idea, there is no positive evidence whatever that the Bruces were 
Normans. In the genealogies the first known representative of 
the family, the Meschin, has been split up into a father and son to 
make them come over with the Conqueror. The best presumption 
of it is that Brusi was a common Scandinavian name. See Canon 
Atkinson's Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, 

As to some other recent contributions, I do not know that the 
cross is ever used against the Evil Eye. The " 4", I think, is a 
common mason's mark ; it may represent sacred fire-sticks. 

See St. Thomas of Canterbury, in series of History from Content- 
porary Writers, for the conviction of those authorities that Henry's 
penance and William's capture stood in the relation of cause and 
effect ; although, in their zeal, they generally make the effect come 
before the cause. Lord Hailes says that Henry did penance on a 
Thursday, and that William was taken prisoner early on the Satur- 
day, and this is probably what really happened. Though, indeed, 
that is not the question here, which is, Wliat argument prevailed 
with William and his advisers ? 

See also the first number of The Illustrated Archseologist, June 
1893, for a personal peace-offering made by William to his angry 
cousin ; at least, one is inclined to agree that the fairy cup given 
by Henry I to his brother-in-law David of Scotland, and then by 
William the Lion to Henry II, who had expressed a wish to see 
it, must have been a real object. 
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)procreliings of tije Association* 



Wednesday, 7th June 1893. 
Allan Wton, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., Hon. Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The prog^ss of the arrangements for holding the Congress at Win- 
chester was derailed. 

It was announced by Mr. E. P. Loftns Brock, F.S.A., Hon, Sec.^ 
that certain works were in projjress, under his direction, adjoining the 
old Roman Bath in Strand Lane, where, under No. 5, an adjoining 
Bath (said to have been erected by the Earl of Essex, temp. Elizabeth), 
is about tcbe removed. The works will be likely to open out a por- 
tion of the surroundings of the Roman Bath, and throw some light 
upon the arrangements ; but up to the present no old work has been 
found, and the bath to be removed proves to be formed of modern 
brickwork on the marble lining being taken off. Finns of the Roman 
Bath and the adjacent buildings were exhibited, and promise was 
given to report at a subsequent Meeting, should anything of interest 
be met with. 

Dr. Alfred C. Fryer rendered the following communications : — 

Gamla Uppsala.^ 

I send for exhibition a photograph of the Kungsliogama (Mounds 
of the Kings) at Gamla Uppsala, which I assisted at taking when I 
was recently in Sweden. These three large tumuli, more than 215 ft. 
in diameter, are called the Mounds of the Kings, or the Mounds of 
Oden, Fro, and Tor. 

Oden's Mound is the most easterly, and was first explored in 1846. 
The lowest part consists of the sandy ridge, and the remainder is arti- 
ficial, being chiefly composed of sand. The middle is a cairn of rounded 
stones, 49 ft in diameter. Dr. Oscar Monteliufi, in his excellent Guide 
to the National HistoHcal Museum of Stockholm, says, " Part of this cairn 
covered the remains of the funeral pyre where the body had been 
burned, and in the centre of tlie bottom was a closely pressed layer 
(6 fb. in diameter) of ashes, charcoal, and burnt bones. Three inches 

1 Translated by Mr. Charley H. Derby, B,A. 
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below this layer was a simple nrn of partially barnt clay, embedded in 
the sand, and covered with a thin stone slab, within a circle of large 
round stones, intended to preserve it from the pressure of the stone heap 
and the mass of sand. The am, 8 in. high, and 10 in. wide, was filled 
to the brim with burnt bones." Within it, and among the large layer 
of bones, a lock of hair, remains of several bronze ornaments melted 
together by the heat of cremation, glass beads, bone combs, iron rivets, 
bones of dogs, and two fragments of gold ornaments with very fine 
filigree decoration^ were found. « 

Thor*s Mound is the most westerly, and it was not explored until 
1874, when it was found that the body had been burnt on the spot, 
and the mound raised afterwards. Burnt human bones, pieces of gold 
and bronze ornaments, pieces of gold wire which had been woven in 
clothing, glass vessels, combs, and other* articles of bone ornamented 
with interlaced animal forms, a small cameo of late Roman work, and 
several objects which had been more or less destroyed by the great 
heat of the funeral fire, were discovered. 

Dr. Montelius is of opinion that the gold ornaments have been inlaid 
with garnets, or decorated with filigree. 

St. Keveunb Church, Cornwall. 

During the restoration of this church some interesting fragments of 
stonework have been discovered. In one of the walled-up, rood-loft 
turret-stairways pieces of coloured panel-work were found, which Mr. 
Edmund Scdditig considers to have belonged to a stone reredos. A 
corbel of an archangel with a shield, the head of a late thirteenth cen- 
tury window, wo pieces of what may have been a churchyard-cross, 
forming a carved representation of the Crucifixion, and other frag* 
ments were brought to light during the restoration. 

Mr. Edmund Seddiug, in a recently published letter, says : — " Still 
more valuable remains were found on opening out the passage in the 
spandrels of the chancel-arches, through which the priest passed from 
aisle to aisle. Here were four lower halves of niches with bases and 
well-moulded shafts. These were coloured gold and red, and the 
colonring is almost perfect. Part of the canopies was also found, and 
a portion of one figure. These fragments," Mr. Sedding adds, " formed 
p^rt of a very ornate altar of the fifteenth century, and it is quite evi- 
dent that such elaborate details were not worked in Cornwall. They 
must have been brought from Beaulieu, in connection with which 
Monastery St. Keverne was known to be from the thirteenth century." 

Notes on the Colour op the Parthenon. 

The marble of Pentelicus was largely used by the ancients* It was 
white ivud fine-grained, aud at one time the Greeks preferred it to 
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Parian. The Partlienon was built of it ; and I have recently submit- 
ted a small fraction of one of the pillars to a chemical analysis. I find 
the rich yellow colonr is not caused by paint, but to a coating of 
hydrated oxide of iron left after the weathering of the surface of the 
marble. The percentage of hydrated oxide of iron was 0.154. 

A photograph of the three large tumuli at Upsala was exhibited. 

The Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited the objects named in the follow- 
ing list : — 

'' A fine, tall, oviform Roman olla, black, and highly glazed, found 
lately in grubbing a hedge in Canterbury. Elegant in form, it may or 
may not be a product of the Upchurch pottery, but rather excels the 
well-known types of art on the Medway. 

** Of ancient Egyptian art,^— a fine necklace, from Tel-el-Amarna, of 
blue bugles, in pottery, with many pendants, the chiefest being a fine 
bnst lion, headed, and bearing the orb ; also, in limestone, the matrix 
of an ear of bearded wheat, of the size of nature ; intended probably 
for a casting ^or use in mummification : if so, a testimony to a belief 
in u future life. The exhibitor related an incident in the experience of 
a friend. Barley is frequently found in ear or grain, or both, in the 
hands of Peruvian mummies, the eyes of which had been supplied by 
the cornea of the larger cuttlefish. The reply to the question, ' How 
is it they buried barley with the mummies)* came thus, and from a 
native, 'When he wakes he will be hungry, and able to eat, and sow 
the barley, and will know what it is.* Certainly a testimony to belief 
in a future life, uniting ancient Egypt and ancient Peru. 

** Three fine specimens of ancient Venetian glass, — a large flower- 
vase of the rare vitro (Toro^ splashed with colour; another vase, in 
shape of a dolphin open-mouthed, balanced on its tail, with a wide- 
spread basis of lace-like glass in pattern (not reticulated) ; a figure of 
Cupid, winged, tinted, and ornamented with gold and colour; also an 
extraordinary drinking- vessel of Chinese art, about 4^ in. in height, of 
glass resembling grey granite in grain, but glass, wanting both crys- 
tal and mica specks ; otherwise the eye and hand are alike deceived 
by the accuracy of the artist. 

*' Also an Oriental vessel, silvered, found in sewer-excavations in 
Canterbury ; and a fine ' sign* of St. Thomas I. Bccket, fonud in Lon- 
don, in which the Archbishop appears mitred and caped, supported by 
two swords. 

*' To these were added two photographs, lately taken for the Sultan, 
and under strong cavalry guard, of the interior of the Mosque at 
Hebron, one of the most sacred of sacred places. They exhibit the 
present arrangement of the interior, with the cenotaphs of Jacob and 
Rc'bcccn. The bodies of the Patriarch and their kin repose in the 
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cave beneath the floor of the Mosque. The cenotaph s, built of red and 
white stone, are but memorials. These rare photographs have every- 
where excited great interest, and were now exhibited by the courtesy 
of Dr. Eyre, Archbishop of Glasgow." 

A paper was then read by Edgar Barclay, Esq., on " Stonehenge", 
which is printed at pp. 179-205. 

A paper prepared by J. H. Macmichael, Esq., on the ** Evil Eye", 
was postponed owing to the lateness of the hour. 

We take the opportunity of introducing here an illustration of a 
remarkable leaden object previously exhibited by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch. It is evidently a relic of the thirteenth century. 




Leaden Plaque found near Eamsey Abbey. 
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9nttquadau SntelUgenct. 

The Joslin Muieum at Colchester, — The fand for the purchase of Mr. 
George Joslin^a valnable and extensive collection of antiquities is ap- 
proaching a satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Joslin asked £2,000 for his 
collection ; bat in the event of its being purchased for Calchester, pro- 
mised a donation of «£300. He has since reduced his terras to j£ly300 
net cash, and will hand over the Mnsenm on payment of that sum, 
subject to a further £200 being paid in four years' time, at the rate of 
£50 per year. Of the amount immediately required (£1,300), upwards 
of £1,100 has already been promised ; and as active measures are 
being taken to secure the small remaining balance, most of which is 
already in sight, the Committee expect to be in a position to complete 
the purchase within a short period. 

Owing to the interest taken in this fund by the present Mayor, to 
whose active assistance success has been, to a great extent, due, it is 
thought desirable, if possible, to secure the transfer of this Museum 
during his year of office. Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Seoretaries or to the Joslin Museum Fund Account at Messrs. Gur- 
neys, Bound, Green, Hoare, and Co.'a Bank, Colchester. 

Early English Printing ; a Portfolio of Facsimiles. Edited by E. Gor- 
don Duff. — Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. are pre- 
paring for publication a portfolio of facsimiles illustrating the history 
of printing in England in the fifteenth century, which will be edited 
by Mr. B. Gordon Duff, author of the volume on Early PyirUed Books 
in their series of BooJcs about Boohs. 

Such a series of facsimiles has been edited for the Low Countries by 
M. Holtrop, and for France by M. Thierry-Poux, and the chief issues 
of the presses of Germany and Italy are now being illustrated in a 
work in course of publication by Dr. Konrad Burger. In England no 
attempt has yet been made to do justice to the work of any printer 
except Caxton, and the productions of the presses at Oxford and 
St. Alban's, and the early books printed by Letton and Machlinia, by 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and Julian Notary, have been almost 
wholly neglected. Thus quite one-half of Mr. Duff's book will cover 
ground which may almost be described as now, and even for the more 
familiar books of Caxton^ the superiority of the collotype process, in 
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dso at the Clarendon Press, uver the older metliods of reproduction, will 
make this series of facsimiles indispensable to every stndent of English 
printing in the fifteenth century. The portfolio will contain abont 
forfy plates, giving in all over sixty facsimiles the exact size of the 
originals, and in every case consisting of an entire page. In these 
sixty facsimiles a specimen will be shown of every type used in Eng- 
land before 1500, which has yet been discovered, and reprodactions 
will also be given of all the printer's devices. 

An introduction of abont forty pages (large folio) will be prefixed, 
containing an aecoant of the various types, and tracing, as far as pos- 
sible, their origin, and the period during which they were used. There 
will also be short notices of the printers, giving the facts necessary for 
understanding the development of their work. 

In order to enable the plates to be more readily used for comparison 
and reference, they will be issued loose in a portfolio. The size of each 
plate will be 15 in. by 11 in. 

Only 300 copies will be printed for sale. The price of the portfolio 
to subscribers before publication will be 25«. net. Any copies not sub- 
scribed for before publication will be offered to the public in the oixii- 
nary way, through the booksellers, at two guineas per copy. 

TJie Martial Annah of the Citj/ of York, By the Rev. CiESAB Caine, 
F.R.G.S. (London: C. J. Clark.) — The author here makes an into* 
resting digression from the beaten path of archsBology, and has con- 
structed from military records only a very readable history of a great 
city, celebrated in the early days of the world as a strong place, and 
possessing an unrivalled reputation in Roman and English history. 
There can be no doubt that the peculiarly well-gifled site of York, at 
the confluence of the Ouse and the Foss, on ground of commanding 
elevation, attracted the attention of many a tribe of the earliest inha- 
bitants of northern England long before the Romans stamped it at once 
and for ever as a military town by the construction of the camp of 
which so many traces have been preserved and illustrated by the care 
and attention of the learned. 

Those of us who visited York during the Congress of 1891 were 
struck with the magnitude of the area enclosed by the walls, and the 
excellent preservation not only of the architectural remains in situ, 
but also the numerous smaller and portable objects of antiquity exhi- 
bited in the Museum, which bear witness to the military nature of the 
Roman tenure of the district. 

The multi-angular tower (of which we are enabled to give a plate) 
is, perhapsi one of the oldest of the first class of martial antiquities, a 
large portion of which is of rubble faced with ashlar, with bands of 
brick courses. This kind of work may be compared with the Roman 
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work ftt Chrehester, Dover, and other places, where Tariations i 
methods of conatrnction arc obserrable. 



Qjie of the mont noteworthy of the second class is the altar dedi- 
cated to Neptune hy the Sixth Legion ; and another is the Roman 
soldier, or yontVifal Mars, — a statue which, althongh of local origin, is 
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one of the finest Bpedmens of Romano-Bridsli work with which Britiah 
exploration has rewarded resenrch. 



Itoiiift.&0'BritiBb Statue, Totk MnBenm. 
To the Boman occupation Bocceeded the Saxon and Danish period ; 
and here the literary history tranEcenda the archnological, which baa 
few relica to exhibit, onlcss Mr. Caine'a Btalemeut that the original 
fonndationa of the present walla and bars are anppoaed to be Daniah 
ia correct. 
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The nnuals of ibe eleveutli aud sacceeditig ceniat-ies are replete with 
references to the place occupied by York as a military position in the 
history of England, ^thelstan, Harold, Tostig, William the Gon- 
qneror, and many another great name, flit in shadowy remembrance 
throagb the pages of this work, in which are stored np, in carefal 
order, notices of all the occasions when York has played a prominent 
strategic part in past history. 

The devastation of the North by William is one of the many epi- 
sodes which has to be studied in connection with the history of York, 
and for many a year the progress of consolidation of the empire of 
England was retarded by this ill-advised act on the part of a man who 
has generally been credited with more far-seeing prudence and fore- 
thonght. All this has been chronicled by the author, who devotes 
portions of his work to the connection of the Knights Templars, the 
Crusaders, the rebellion of Archbishop Scrope, and other various inci- 
dents in the civil war of the Stuart period in which York was con- 
cerned. 

The gradual rise of York into the position of a garrison is well and 
carefully traced, with that degree of fulness which a work specially 
treating of the military life of a city demands. It is a somewhat new 
way of looking at the old cathedral city, but one that deseiTed record ; 
and iu our opinion Mr. Caine has executed his task in a very readable 
and attractive manner, which renders the result not merely a collec- 
tion of dry notes for the antiquary and histonan, but a useful text- 
book for the military annalist; and being tastefully printed, and suit- 
ably illustrated, it is a work which may take a prominent place in any 
library. 

Alfriston Clergy House. — The Vicar, who is anxious to complete the 
preservation of " The Old Vicarage", writes that the architect has 
reported '* that the eastern portion of this building is now approaching 
completion, and the work executed will, I think, convince you that a 
restoration preserving every timber possible in its place is perfectly 
feasible. The work has been executed with minute and scrupulous 
accuracy, and has rendered the portion dealt with as sound and firm 
as it was originally. We shall be able to complete the roofing of this 
eastern portion with the sum now in hand. With a further £100 the 
central portion could be dealt with. This is really of urgent import- 
ance, as during a late storm the roof fell in, and this portion is now 
quite roofless. I am fearful of the efiects of the winter storms upon 
it in its present state, and I would venture to urge you to make a 
strong effort to at least enable the roof to be put on at once over the 
central portion. The bmlding could then be left in comparative 
safety." 

It is to be hoped that the desired help will be forthcoming. 
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Armorial Familiea, Compiled and edited by Arthur Charles Fox- 
Davies, Granville House, Araudel Street, W.C. — During the reyisioa 
of another heraldic work, the Editor has frequently found the want, 
which he understands is felt in many quarters, of a book containing 
genuine and absolutely reliable information, and such only, as to the 
coats of arms legitimately in use at the present day. Hitherto many 
excellent works upon kindred lines have reached the public ; but nntil 
within the last few yeacs no attempt whatsoever has been made to dis- 
tinguish good arms from bad, or to ascertain whether a legitimate title 
existed, or could be proved, to those displayed ; and even of late years 
efforts have been made only in a minor degree. 

It is intended, consequently, to publish in 1894 the first issue of the 
above book, which it is hoped will subsequently appear annually ; and 
this the Editor and publishers believe will be the first attempt to col- 
lect in an available form a compendium of all armorial bearings legitu 
matdy in vse^ and a complete index of all people who are genuinely 
entitled to bear them. It is hardly expected that in the first issue 
every armigerous person will be included within the covers of the 
Tolume, but no efforts will be spared to render the lists as complete 
and perfect as may be possible : and the work so carried out mnst 
very shortly be within measurable distance of being perfect With 
this end in view, and for the sake of genuine armoury as opposed to 
the corrupt insignia so often displayed, the Editor confidently asks, 
and will be grateful for, the assistance and countenance of all those 
who do of right bear ai*ms. 

In order to obtain the highest and most authentic information upon 
these points the Editor is permitted to state that the work will be 
carried out with the assistance and advice of Charles Harold Athill, 
Esq., F.S.A., Richmond Herald, and that the Scottish armorial bear- 
ings will in all cases be submitted to, and verified by, the authorities of 
Lyon Office, whilst due reference will be made to Ulster's Office as to 
the accuracy of Irish arms. 

The work will be published at five guineas net to subscribers, 
Library Edition ; an edition de luxe^ India proofs, bound in full morocco, 
limited to 400 copies, signed and numbered, at ten guineas net to sub- 
scribers. 

Llantwit Major : a Fifth Oentury University. By Alfred C. Fryer, 
Ph.D., M.A. — Few ancient villages possess such a wealth of historical 
associations as Llantwit Major, and few can claim to have been con- 
nected with a seat of learning as early as the fifth century Although 
the greatness of Llantwit was not of long duration, yet it was a lumi- 
nous point, diffusing its rays in all directions, long before Oxford and 
Cambridge. This inconsiderable Webh village, so far removed from 
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the work-a-daj world of the nineteenth century, was once of " great 
population and eminence*'. All around we find remains of an earlier 
antiquity, — fragments of old houses, numerous intersecting streets, 
grassy mounds covering the foundations of ancient buildings, crosses 
(memorial and sepulchral), all silently speak of its past greatness. 
Llantwit may be little known, but all who visit it may still find many 
a witness to its lon^-departed glory. 

Mention is made of the College founded at Caer Worgorn by " the 
Emperor Theodosius in conjunction with Cystennyn Llydaw (Constan- 
tine), sumamed the Blessed", and St. Patrick's supposed connection 
with C6r Tewdws is discussed. The seminary founded by Eurgain, 
daughter of Caractacus, ** near the place now called Llantwit", has also 
received attention. The author believes that either at Llantwit or in 
its immediate neighbourhood a seminaiy was founded at an early date. 
This continued to exist until the year 446, when the Irish burnt it to 
the ground. It was rebuilt in the days of St. Djfrig, and Illtyd was 
appointed its Principal. Under the rule of this remarkable man the 
place became celebrated. 

The author has endeavoured to sketch the line of study that may 
have been carried on at Llantwit during the end of the fifth and the 
early part of the sixth century. During this period many leaders of 
men and thought were educated in Illtyd's famous schools, and short 
biographical sketches of St. Samson of D61, St. Paul of Lt^on, St. Mag- 
lorius, St. Leonorus, St. David of Menevia, St. Gildas the historian, 
and others, are given ; while a chapter is devoted to the life of St. Ill- 
tyd, — knight, hermit, scholar, and Principal of this great school of 
learning. 

The book will be tastefully printed in large crown octavo, and will 
be published at 4^. 6d. Subscribers, however, will be charged Zs. hd, 
per copy up to the time of closing the subscription list. Those desir- 
ing to secure the work should send their names to Mr. Elliot Stock 
early, as a limited edition is to be printed. 
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THE SIGNIFICATION OF BEEKSHIEE. 

BY W, DE GRAY BIRCH, ESQ., P.S.A., HON. SEC. 
{Read at the Oxford Congress.) 

It is a very important method of procedure in our critical 
researches into the true derivation and signification of 
names, whether of personages, places, or things, that we 
should not work upwards from current forms, and declare 
that they must appear in such and such a shape at a 
given date. This process has led to a vast amount of 
error in the works of antiquaries and philologists. Much 
more dangerous and fallacious still is the common prac- 
tice of treating a word as if it had always existed in its 
present form, and arguing from this form as to the cor- 
rect meaning. I continue to hold, although I have been 
frequently opposed, that the only satisfactory method is 
to begin the work by ascertaining the oldest form, and 
with that, as a basis to work downwards to the current 
form of the period. Ancient names of rivers and localities 
in England (and, indeed, everywhere) cannot, unfortu- 
nately for the precise matter-of-fact etymologist, be 
brought under the domination of those well-defined, and 
one might almost say inflexible, rules of etymology which 
apply in other cases ; for there is an important series of 
factors, such as the influence of dialect, the operations of 
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frequent ellipsis, and extensive phonetic corruption, 
which disturb the equation unless they are admitted and 
taken into account. The very name of this city of Oxford, 
which has recently given rise to much debate and argu- 
ment (almost irreconcilable in some respects), is a good 
example of the impossibility of using, in the case of 
names, the ordinary rules of derivation which can be so 
unerringly applied to the other words of a language. 

I desire to direct the attention of the Congress to the 
occurrence of a certain river or stream, known as Wasa^ 
not far from this locality, in Anglo-Saxon documents of 
the tenth century, and then to endeavour to ascertain 
what the modern name of that river may be ; and if I 
am able to convince the members that the Saxon Wasa 
is identical with the modern Isis, we shall be all agreed 
as to the ancient name of that section of the river Thames 
which is embraced in these charters under a name suflS- 
ciently nearly similar to be available for acceptation. 

Throughout the whole range of Anglo-Saxon topogra- 
phical remains, Wasa is, so far as my observation goes, 
confined to four examples only. This fact of itself is of 
the highest inferential value in the present inquiry; and 
when those four are found to be four parishes bordering 
on the Thames, the search becomes still narrower. 

(1.) The first mention, taking them in the order of the 
river s course, is in the charter of King Edwy to his 
Duke, iElfheah, of land *' est Boclande^\ viz. at BucJdand, 
in Berkshire, in the year 957. It is printed at length in 
The Abingdon Chronicle (vol. i. pp. 242-4), from MSS. in 
the British Museum. Here, among the other boundaries, 
occurs the passage, " off the mead out to Wasa, off Wasa 
out to the water", and so forth. We must, therefore, 
so draw the map that in the ancient parish of Buck- 
land occurs the landmark or boundaries of Wa;Sa. Now 
the river Thames forms the whole northern boundary of 
Buckland, and it is significant that there is no mention 
of Thames in this boundary at all. 

(2.) In 956 we are confronted with the charter-grant 
by King Edwy to his thane iEthelnod, of thirteen 
hides of land at Fif-hidum, now Fifyld, in Berkshire, an 
** ancient parish" which had and has the Thames for its 
northern boundary. The text of the grant is in The 
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Abingdon Chronicle (vol. i, pp. 232-34). Here, again, we 
should feel certain to find mention of the river Thames, 
but we do not. The boundary includes mention, how- 
ever, of the river Ock, its south boundary, under Eocene, 
and also of the Wasa. The boundary is a short one, and, 
with exception of these two waters, is confined to islands 
or eyots, ways or paths, moors or uplands, dykes, brooks, 
and so on. Let us, then, write down Wasa in the ancient 
parish of Fif hide ; that is, Fifield. Note the remarkable 
change from hide to Jield in this place-name, which could 
never have been accepted by an etymologist if this char- 
ter had not been preserved by the old monks of Abing- 
don, — a typical instance of warning to the tyro not to 
build any explanation of a modern name when he has 
nothing but that name to deal with. 

(3.) Next in order comes the charter of King Edmund 
to his Earl iEthelstan of ten hides of land at Ermundes- 
lei, " otherwise named iEppeltune", in 942, the text of 
which is preserved at full length in The Chronicle of 
Abingdon (vol. i, p. 101). Here we have the remarkable 
fact that the boundary starts from Temese (the Thames), 
passes on through dykes and meadows to Wasa, along 
the Wasa to Tubban Ford, and eventually finds its way 
to Wasa again. Here, therefore, we must remark in 
Appleton, or Ermundsley (for there is a special mention 
that this village rejoiced in the possession of two names), 
both Thames and Wasa. 

There is also, in another Chronicle of Abingdon (Clau- 
dius, C. ix), of equal antiquity with, if not greater than 
that to which I have hitherto referred, for convenience' 
sake (Claudius, B. vi) as The Abingdon Chronicle, because, 
having been published in the Rolls Series, it will be 
more easily verified. This older Chronicle, of Claudius, 
C. ix, sets out an independent list of boundaries for Ear- 
mundesleia, in which the Wasa finds a place, but the 
Thames does not. I am inclined, therefore, to see in this 
that there is a suggestion of synonymy between Thames 
and Wasa; otherwise we must accept the boundary of 
this old parish as having no reference to the Thames, 
which really constitutes a considerable part of its bound- 
ary when the map is consulted. 

(4.) The last of the four *' Wa^a'^ charters is the grant 
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by King Eadgar, Emperor of the whole of Britain (" totius 
BrittannicB Basileus ), to Abingdon Abbey of thirty hides 
of land ''cBt Cumenorc(n'\ at Cumnor. Here, as in the 
case of Appleton, the Thames and Wase, or Wsese, find 
a place in the Anglo-Saxon boundaries, as printed in The 
Abiiigdon Chronicle (vol. i, p. 268). We must, therefore, 
mark down in the map both Thames and Wasa in the 
parish boundary of Cumnor. 

The charter of Kingston (Bagpuze), west of Fyfield, 
granted by King Edward to Abingdon Abbey in 965, 
mentions the Thames and the Ock in its Saxon bound- 
aries.^ 'J'hese rivers still form the northern and southern 
boundaries of the parish. Let us, then, mark these down, 
and we now have a skeleton map of this district. It 
is clear, therefore, that while the Thames river was so 
named, at least as high as Kingston Bagpuze, in the 
year 965, there was a something known as Wasa, into 
which dykes flowed and brooks discharged their watei-s, 
running from Buckland to Canmor, and constituting the 
boundaries of four parishes now bounded by the Thames, 
which we must seek to localise. 

It has been suggested that Wasa is a word equivalent 
to " mead" or " ooze", and that there was a ten-mile long 
fen, ooze, or stagnant pool, boundary of these parishes. 
This is a statement which requires confirmation by the 
map, and on reference to the map any one will see that, 
so far from this being the case, the Berkshire bank of the 
Thames at these spots consists of a good-sized hill slop- 
ing directly to the water's edge throughout its course. 

How far Wasa is a representative word for a stream I 
cannot tell. That it is a Celtic word there can be little 
doubt. It would appear to represent the Welsh feos, a 
shallow or pool, seen in the Wash, Washbourne, Wash- 
brook, Washfield, Washford, and so forth, and is perhaps 
connected with vase, French, vasa, Portuguese, for **mud". 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, of Nottingham, sees it in " ivase 
vel fcen, caenum vel lutum sub aquis fetidum" of a tenth 
century glossary. Hence it is not unlikely that the river 
was very sluggish at this part of its course, and the Ord- 
nance Map seems to show that it spreads itself out into 
many oozy channels both above and below this city. I 

^ See Chron, Abinydon, vol, i, p. 351, 
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am inclined, therefore, to see in this word Wasa a generic 
form for the river Thames ; not necessarily of entirely 
synonymous, but of almost synonymous use, and pro- 
bably appertaining more strictly to the eastern part of 
the river than to the lower part ; one which is now lost 
in the gloom of distant ages, and only preserved to us 
casually in the notices of the boundaries of these four 
Berkshire parishes. Whether this is the forerunner of 
the word Isis or not it is impossible to say ; but I see no 
difficulty in accepting such a theory founded on the ana- 
logous changes in the form of place-names which have 
been established beyond dispute, provided it can be shown 
that Isis is a mediaeval word. 

Signification of the Name of Berkshire, — I now come 
to the second section of my paper, the derivation of the 
name of Berkshire, for which I offer a new solution. The 
royal woodland county of Berkshire was at first but an 
ill-defined portion of southern England. We are told by 
a recent historian of Berkshire that as late as Leland's 
time the Forest of Windsor, of fir and beech, and possibly 
box, on the upland, and of oak and elm and birch on the 
nether slopes, extended some forty miles from Windsor 
to Hungerford (that is, from east to west), for he speaks 
of " the wood which cummith out of Berkshire and the 
great woddis of the Forest of Windlesore, into the great 
Frithe." It would appear from this, therefore, that as 
late as the thirteenth century the woodland of Windsor 
Forest was only separated from that of Berkshire by the 
Valley of the Loddon ; and it is on record that the Ken- 
net Valley was not directed to be disafforested until 1226. 
The only clearing, as time went on, lay on the fringe of 
those parts where the wood was less dense and less 
massive. 

Lieut. Cooper King, in his History of Berkshire (1887), 
speaks of the Celtic tribes of the Bibroci (a local branch 
of the Haedui from Autun) as the eponymic tribes whence 
comes one of the derivations of the name of Berks. I 
cannot accept this theory. 

The Lysons, who have done so much for the antiqua- 
rian history of England by the publication of their if agrna 
Britannia, in their account of Berkshire tell us that 
Asser Menevensis, the biographer of King Alfred, states 
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that the county derives its name from a certain wood 
called Berroc, which abounded in box-trees ; but it does 
not appear that this circumstance had any connection 
with the name. Barroc Wood is mentioned as the pro- 
perty of the nuns of Ambresbury, in Wiltshire, in the 
charter of King John (first year, 1199);^ and it is pro- 
bable that it was only of very limited extent, somewhere 
on or near the Berkshire Downs between Wantage and 
Lambourn. Camden, who says what is practically written 
above, adds that others name this county from a certain 
disbarked oak-tree, which the word Beroke{i.e.y bare oak) 
means ; at which tree, in critical times, the inhabitants 
used to meet to consult about their affairs. I fear this is 
specious and untenable. 

No doubt there was a wood called Berroc near Want- 
age ; but the word is an old generic name for the primae- 
val wood which, when shires were in process of formation 
and appellation, covered up the face of the land of Eng- 
land far more extensively than it does now. 

This brings me to the suggestion of the true significa- 
tion of Berkshire, which I wish now to propound. The 
Celtic or Welsh word Pearruc, which occurs in Anglo- 
Saxon charters, has been shown by Kemble and other 
writers to be a word derived from parochia, and cognate 
with our modern word park^ an enclosure or domain of 
ascertained area, constituting, as a parish or park does, a 
locus of defined rights and liberties. By the well-known 
and universally admitted interchange of the letters P 
and B we arrive at the form Bearroc or Beai^ruc, which, 
while it was preserved in the name of a small wood in 
the case of the Ambresbury property at Wantage (to 
which attention has been drawn), is also preserved in a 
far more extended manner in the name of the county, — 
the Pearruc- or Bearroc-shire, the shire of the great 
wood ; par excellence^ of Windsor Forest and its western 
extensions, — the Forest, with its woodland liberties and 
rights, extending not only over a great part of this 
county, but also into the adjacent shires, — the Park-shire, 
Berkshire. 

^ Dugd., MoiK Amjh^ ii, 335, col. 2, and 336, col. 1. 
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THE BELLARMINE OR GREYBEARD. 

DY J. H. MACMICIIAEL, ESQ. 
{Bead Ist June 1892.) 

If there is one object that is more constantly turned up 
than another in the London soil, it is the German stone- 
ware^ drinking-vessel known at various times, and in 
various circumstances, as the " Cologne Pot", the ** Grey- 
beard", and the " Bellarmine'*, a relic which is to this 
day commonly described by labourers as a ** Dutch jug". 

To judge from the ubiquity of its remains, this drinking- 
pot was in universal use in the days of Elizabeth and the 
five Stuarts, when in home, tavern, and hostelry, beer 
was breakfasted upon, dined upon, and supped upon. So 
plentifully do they seem to have been imported, that 
being found to combine, for building purposes, the quali- 
ties of lightness and strength, fractured ones, with simi- 
lar earthen vessels (of which instances occur in various 
parts of the country, and notably, I believe, in a church 
in Leeds), were used like the hollow brick of Koman and 
of occasionally modern architecture, in the construction 
of old walls ;^ while the localities in which these relics of 
the Greybeard are found may be said to mark the limits 
of London's populated area from the latter part of the 
last of the Tudors' reign to the opening of the eighteenth 
century, with the same certainty that the lustrous red 
ware of the Romans indicates the confines of settlement 
in their commercial capital. 

At the will of the potter or of the statuary, Man re- 

^ It was so called becanse of its intense hardness, wbich, indeed, is 
sach that fire may be produced by the percussion of a fragment with 
steel ; hence the term *' stone jug'' was applied to a prison becanse of 
its durability, strength, and hardness. 

' The hollow tiles known as " Sloane's cones" and ** half cones'* (see 
Mr. Caming's paper in vol. xvi of this Journal) were employed in the 
building of the Bank of England ; and in the upper portion of the hall 
of Garacalla's Circus, near Rome, are many large globular amphorae 
embedded in the masonry, in rows. (W. tf. Bernhard Smith in Nofen 
and Querios, Jan 27, 1885.) 
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arises, phoenix-like, from his original element, and in the 
shimmering, salt-glazed surface of the Greybeard is re- 
flected the grotesquely brutal aspect which there is no 
doubt, in the hands of the potter (mindful of the proverb 
that **the body is the socket of the soul"), it was intended 
to bear, namely that of a sleek-ribbed, vicious, hard-faced 
tyrant : — 

" The open mouth that seemed to oontaine 
A fall, good pecke within the utmost brim ; 
All set with jron teeth in rannges twaine, 
That terrified his foes, and arm6d him. 
Appearing, like the month of Orcus, griesly grim." 

The potter's skill has certainly invested the mask, and 
what, in the language of the fictile art, would be called 
the " belly", with a quaint resemblance to such a man. 
One need not allude to an idiom for which thisFalstaffian 
rotundity is responsible ; but it may be mentioned that 
Robert Burns sings in verse of ** The big-bellied Bottle", 
the Scotch survival of the seventeenth century commo- 
dity : 

*' No churchman am I for to rail or to write, 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business contriving a snare, 
For a big-bellied bottle the whole of my care." 

The Greybeard is said to be still known by that name 
in parts ot* Scotland, though the Bellarmine visage is no 
longer thereon depicted. In Sir Walter Scott's Monas- 
tery (chap, ix) allusion is thus made to it: "An', wife, ye 
may keep for the next pilgrim that comes over the Bor- 
der, the grunds of the Greybeard, and the ill-baked ban- 
nock which the children couldna eat." 

The idea of comprehending in the form of this jug the 
face, neck, and trunk of a human being appears to have 
been by no means original. We may even point, with 
some degree of certainty, to its prototype as having ex- 
isted in the mediaeval earthenware jug or pitcher, an 
example of which the late Mr. A. C. Kirkman exhibited 
at a meeting of the Association in 1847, and which is 
engraved in vol. iii of the Journal} This bears a most 

1 Sometimes, too, the Greybeard was represented with two human 
arms clad in richly slashed and embroidered sleeves, and which hang 
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remarkable resemblance, in respect of the arms and 
bands as they rest upon the " belly", to an example of 
Peruvian earth ware to be seen in Case 33 in the ancient 
American Pottery Department of the British Museum : 
indeed, the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro had probably 
led to the portrait-jugs of Mexico and Peru being ren- 
dered familiar as a type to the eye of the European pot- 
ter ; or, without going so far abroad, the student oificti- 
lia must have been acquainted with ancient funeral urns, 
such as those with rudely modelled human faces, which 
have been found in the Prussian province of Pommerel- 
len, near Dantzig,^ or even with the sepulchral, canopic 
jar of Etruria with its memorially portrayed face upon 
the neck.^ Whilst, however, this latter was dedicated, 
like the canopus of Egyptian sarcophagi, in reverence to 
the memory of the dead, and was a receptacle for their 
ashes, the Ureybeard was used in derision of the living, 
in taverns where it may frequently, it is true, have 
been the ** grave of lost opportunities", though there 
is little else that is sepulchral with which it was asso- 
ciated. 

The historic associations of the Bellarmine, the fre- 
quently enigmatic character of the heraldry upon the 
medallions, which invest even the sherds that are found 
with as great an interest sometimes as the vessel itself, 
and its generally archaic appearance, unite to render it 
an object well meriting the antiquary's attention. The 

on each side of the neck. (See M. L. Solon's The Ancient Art-Stoneware 
of the Low Countries and Germanij. Lond., 1892, folio, vol. ii, pp. 6, 
12.17.) 

^ Bnfc with the exception of one funeral urn with a human face, 
found at Sprotton in Silesia, another at Gogolin (in the district of 
Culm, West Prussia), a third found in the province of Posen, and a 
fourth in the province of Saxony, no such urn has ever been found 
anywhere but in Pommerellen. Of course I do not speak here of the 
Koman urns with human faces, of which some have been found on the 
Rhine, and large nnmbers in Italy. (See Schliemann's J/t05, 1880, 
p. 292.) 

^ Soo Dennis' Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria^ vol. ii, where there is 
an illustration of this sepulchral portrait-pot. It is worthy of observ- 
ation that when this curious relic of the seventeenth century potter's 
art first began to attract attention, it was, doubtless from the resem- 
blance alluded to, presumed to have been used for sepulchral purposes. 
(See Notes and Queries, First Series, vol. x, p. 386, nnd vol. xi, 
p. 233.) 
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monstrously beetled brows ; the hard, ludicrously savage 
mouth, whence we have another vulgarism implying an 
absence of beauty in that feature ;^ the flat nose, the sen- 
sualist's cruel eyes,* — ** these are old, fond paradoxes to 
make fools laugh i' the alehouse", and can well be under- 
stood to have rendered the zealous Romanist, or any 
other personage of whom it was imagined to be a carica- 
ture (and in the Low Countries and certain German 
towns the mask was taken as the portrait of Charle- 
magne^), an object of unbridled derision, notwithstanding 
that Bellarmine's features were, judging, I think, from 
many of the masks, no less than from engravings, not of 
an unpleasing type : indeed, many of the faces have such 
a general resemblance to each other that one is almost 
disposed to see in them a certain expression of boldness 
which had, perhaps, become familiar to the thousands in 
the Low Countries amongst whom, through his constant 
harangues from the pulpit, Bellarmine's face had become 
familiar. And this expression is certainly not apparent 
in the engraved portraits of the famous Cardinal, of 
which a collection of twelve or so may be seen in the 
Print Department of the British Museum, whilst books 
like Whitaker's Disputations of Holy Scripture, relating 
to the Bellarmine controvereies, often contain a portrait 
of this historic personage facing the title-page. 

Perhaps the more legitimate name of the jug was the 
" Greybeard", an Anglicised form of the German " Bart- 
man n", or bearded man, a name which in both cases 
alludes to what Randle Holme calls ** the broad or cathe- 
dral beard which bishops and grave men of the Church 
anciently did wear,^ and which upon the necks of the 

^ The mug'hooses of Whig aud Jacobite times are said to have de- 
rived their name from Lord Shafbesbary's " ugly mug", which the 
beer-caps were moulded to resemble. 

' Among the Stafford Letters is one from Mr. Secretary Windebauk 
to the Lord Deputy Wentworth, wherein the following allusion is made 
to the proverbial ugliness of the mask : *' There never appeared a 
worse face under a cork upon a bottle than your Lordship hath caused 
some to make in disgorging such Church livings as their zeal hath 
eaten up." (Nov. 20, 1633. ) 

^ See The Ancient Art- Stoneware of tke Lou) CouiUries and Qermany, 
by Ni. L. Solon, vol. ii. 

♦ Handle Holme's Armoury. 
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larger vessels is often represented square-cut, ** narrow 
above and broad beneath'.^ On the other hand, it was 
when the beard upon the neck was elongated that it was 
known in Germany, says Mr. Chaffers, as the " Barb- 
mann" or *'Bartmann"; in which circumstances it was 
probably known, Anglic^, as a ** long beard". ^ 

The Deard upon the larger and more carefully designed 
masks is often square-cut, and has six principal points, 
thus corresponding with the engraving of such a beard 
as alluded to in Holme's Arinowry. The fact that this 
fashion in hirsute appendages is there called the cathe- 
dral beard is sufficient indication that the mask was in- 
tended for that of an ecclesiastic, and an argument which 
should weigh with those who, in spite of allusions to the 
jug by writers of the time, under the name of ** Bellar- 
mine", say that the vessel was not so known by name. 
In the old play of The Ordinary is an allusion to both 
jug and beard : 

'Mike a larger jug that some men call 

A Bellarmiue, but we a Conscience,^ 
Whereon the lewder hand of pagan workmen 
Over the prood, ambitions head bath carved 
An idol large vdth heard episcopal^ 
Making the vessel look like tyrant £g1on." 

In thus citing this suggestive resemblance of the vessel 
to Eglon, the writer makes an apt comparison with that 
oppressor of the children of Israel, the Moabite King, 
whose obesity was remarkable enough to be mentioned 
in Judges in connection with the tragic circumstances of 
his death.^ 

^ Balwer's Artificial Changeling. 

* " Longbeard" was from the earliest times a sobriquet applied to 
those whom natore had thus richly endowed with a flowing beard. 
Cormack, King of the Britons, was thus sarnamed (Toland's Hist, of 
the Druldit, p. 98), and the instigator and leader of the riot in London 
in the reign of Richard I was nicknamed " Longbeard". 

* A similarly peculiar use of the word " conscience" occurs in Mid- 
dlcton's play, The Phoenix (1607) : " Oh, that 's out of use now. Sword 
and buckler was cal'd a good conscience ; but that weapon 's left long 
agoe." •* We have heard of long, narrow drinking-cups now in nse 
(1876) for a single draught, denominated a ' long conscience' and a 
* short conscience*; the one holding three pints, and the other a quart." 
(Soe J. Hnzftl wood's Notes to Braithwaite's Bamabw Itinerarium.) 

* Judges, iii, 12-17. 
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The jug was probably in use some time before Bellar- 
mine appeared upon the scene ; but at his advent the 
potters, no doubt, took advantage of the situation by 
thus, with grim humour, caricaturing the Cardinals 
face. The absence of allusion to it in the old English 
plays before the reign of James T, as the Bellarmine, 
would indicate that it was at this time so named in 
compliment to James for his championship of the Pro- 
testant cause, in his memorable rejoinder to Bellarmine's 
celebrated letter, wherein the Cardinal endeavoured to 
detach English Roman Catholics from their oath of alle- 
giance. 

Although Shakespeare makes no allusion to this drink- 
ing vessel under the name of " Greybeard", he supplies 
the cue to a reason for its being so called in the frequent 
use which he makes of the word, — a use which furnishes 
a pretty reliable indication that it was understood in his 
time in a semi-contemptuous manner of the possessor of 
a beard of that hue, who had some objectionable trait, 
real or imaginary, in his character. On the other hand, 
a ** grizzled" or ** grizzly" beard seems to convey its meed 
of respect, whilst a "white" beard is nearly always spoken 
of with veneration. Tranio, in The Taming of the Shrew, 
says derisively toGremio, Bianca's elderly suitor, ** Grey- 
beard, thy love doth freeze"; and again, " We'll over- 
reach the greybeard Gremio". Julius Caesar, too, exclaims 
of the senators shortly before his plotted death, " Shall 
I be afeard to tell greybeards the truth ?" And Richard 
of Gloucester, in accordance with the cliaracter which 
Shakespeare has given him, soliloquises sneeringly upon 
** the love which greybeards call divine", which he pos- 
sesses not. Such instances occur where the expression 
is used by the great dramatist half derisively, but is never 
applied to the stoneware jug in question ; which, how- 
ever, or its equivalent in measure, was in universal use 
in his time. Thus, whenever such a utensil is alluded 
to, it is spoken of first as a " pot", which measured in 
height 8^ in., and held a quart ; a " pottle-pot",^ 9^ in., 

^ A "pottle-pot", says Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, " was strictly applied 
to any kind of pot or drinking-jag holding a pottle, or two quarts ; 
but the term was sometimes used with some licence." It is supposed 
that " pottles** for strawberries were originally of the same capacity. 
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holding two quarts ; and a " little pot", 6 in. high, of the 
capacity of a pint. The '* gallonier", which Shakespeare 
does not mention, held either one or more gallons, and 
varied in height from 12 in. upwards. 

In these jugs were served, as is shown by the frequent 
mention of the circumstance in the old English plays, 
what was known as As. beer (presumably "small beer") 
and 66*. " ale".^ Says Aristippus in The Jovial Philoso- 
pher^ " Your drinking is syllogismes, where a pottle (two 
quarts) is the major teiminuSy a pinte (little pot), the 
minor) y and a quart (a pot) the medium. 

The Greybeard cannot be said to have been instru- 
mental in augmenting the resources of the English lan- 
guage with idioms remarkable for their elegance, for it 
is to the imposing beard upon the necks of the larger 
varieties of this quaint pitcher (to what the melancholy 
Jaques calls the "beard of formal cut'*) is owing the 
vulgar expression, " a big pot". Thus Cartwright, in the 
old play of Lady Errant^ — 

" The greater sort they say 
Are like stone pots, with beards that do reach down 
Even to the knees." 

And "a pot of beer" has, no doubt, been in its favourite 
position on the lips of the British workman, who is 
** most potent in potting", ever since, and probably long 
before Shakespeare's " third neighbour", in the play of 
Henry F/, drank with the exclamation, " Here 's a 
pot of good double beer, neighbour," to the success of 
the Armourer in his encounter with the apprentice, his 
accuser. 

An interesting example of the mask which is before 
the meeting is, compared with all those most easily 
accessible for comparison in the public museums, remark- 
able for the delicacy of its execution ; and to this I may 
especially invite attention, for besides representing the 
Cardinal in a not unattractive light, physiognomically (a 
circumstance frequently noticeable upon the larger Grey- 

^ From Riley's MemoHaU of the City of London one gathers that the 
brewers were compelled by law, in the year of grace 1G13, to brew 
only two sorts of beer, namely 4s. and Ss. per barrel, a statement at 
variance with the above. 
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beards, and thiR is the neck of the largest, perfect or im- 
perfect, that 1 have yet seen), it has some historic inte- 
rest. This interest lies in its having been found on the 
site of Sir William Drury's house in Drury Lane, upon 
the occasion of its being excavated for the foundations of 
the new Olympic Theatre. Sir William Drury died in 
1579, so that Bellarmine, who was born in 1542, was then 
thirty-seven years old, and his disputations had probably 
reached fever-heat in the religious controversy of the 
time. 

Aristippus, in The Jovial Philosophei\ affords us an 
illustration of the hatred in which Bellarmine was appa- 
rently held. The " schoUers" having decided, to their 
own satisfaction, that the consumption of beer instead of 
sack did not become a philosopher, are overheard by the 
Wildman, who, enlisting the aid of two brewers, break 
in upon the *'schollers" and beat them, thus vindicating 
the virtues of (according to tradition) the first cereal cul- 
tivated ; and the Wihlman, seeing the students' books, 
exclaims, *' They are the bookes of the blacke art : I hate 
them worse than Bellarmine." 

It is, perhaps, too much to claim for this Tudor relic 
that it has figured in any such important hospitalities as 
those which must have been exacted in entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth at Drury House, yet the Virgin Queen 
held **Lady Besse" in high esteem, as appears by her hav- 
ing written to her in quaint terms of condolence upon the 
death of Sir William Drury.^ Sir William died in 1579, 
so that Bellarmine, whose seven years of campaign in 
Flanders dated from 1569 to 1576, was not more than 
thirty years old. It must, therefore, have been about 
this time (i.e., between the years 1569 and 1576) that 
the potters in the Lowlands (Freschen or Froschen, near 
Cologne, is supposed with good reason to be the place 
where this stoneware waB Jirst made^) conceived the idea 
of ridiculing Bellarmine by means of the mask : a notion 
which thus had its birth during the raging of religious 
strife which ensued upon the attempt of the Low 

1 Strickland's Queens of England^ vol. vi, p. 459. 

* See Solon's Ancient Art-Stoneware of the Low Countries and Ger- 
manj/y an elaborate work embellished with beautiful copper-plate en- 
gravings (London, 1892), fol , vol. ii. 
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Countries to throw off the Spanish yoke, and when the 
bitterness of religious animosity was accentuated by the 
sanguinary proceedings of the Duke of Alva, which began 
in 1567. So that, as we have seen, it was soon after 
this that Bellarmine came upon the scene ; in more peace- 
able guise, however, in respect of his mission, as became 
one who, to his credit it should be said, was accustomed 
to say that " one ounce of peace was worth a pound of 
victory". 

The Medallions. — The chief point of interest in the 
" Cologne Pot", next to its association with the mo- 
mentous issues of the period with which it is identi- 
fied, lies in the heraldry of the medallions below the 
mask. These are often iiidely executed, and of a com- 
monplace character; but they are never meaningless, 
and even consist frequently of elaborate coats of arms 
either appertaining to the town in or for which the 
vessels were made, or they display the heraldic achieve- 
ments of the ** greater sort" of the Flanders nobility. 
Sometimes merchant-marks occur. Mr. Way possesses 
what seems to be a unique example, evidently made for 
the use of some religious community. The medallion 
exhibits a design consisting of the Sacred Heart sur- 
mounted by the three Passion nails, on each side of 
which are six raised dots, intended, presumably, for 
the twelve drops of blood, and which in heraldry are 
known as " gouttes". Above the whole are the letters 
I. H. s. ; the H, the central letter, being ensigned with 
the cross. Such a device adorns the title-pages of books 
issued by the Jesuit community in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ;^ and the copper medal which the 
Sisters of Charity in Paris cany attached to their chap- 
lets also bears the three Passion nails placed fan-wise, 
resembling the pheon, or broad arrow, with the i. H. s. 
and cross above. 

The only instance of one bearing the name of a town 
in the Rhine country, of which I am aware, is now upon 
the table, Jansherg being the unmistakable legend. 
The arms of Amsterdam are of common occurrence, 

^ See the Ba^ford Tille-Pages, 
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and a good example is before us. These arms are, on a 
field guleSy three crosses saltier on a pale sable. But the 
most common device is, perhaps, the barbed Tudor 
rose, which we may assume to have been largely used 
on the jugs which were imported in the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign, from its being the badge of the Tudor 
dynasty. **Une rose de gueules" was also borne in the 
arms of the Margrave of Baden-Baden ; and a rose occurs 
again, as in one of my roughly penned illustrations, 
charged on a shield ensigned with a crown, which is again 
surmounted by the royal orb and cross (emblematic of 
the cross planted upon earth), and thus typical of the 
submission of Christian monarchs to the Cross. An 
Elizabethan stove-tile in the British Museum bears this 
device ; also a fragment of similar but later ware, with a 
smaller rose, perhaps made at Fulham. 

Then another heraldic figure frequently encountered is 
the Dutch {i.e., the double) fleur-de-lis, so called be- 
cause the Dutch heralds thus depicted them. In the 
City Museum is an example bearing in relief the bicapi- 
tated eagle. This double-headed eagle with wings " dis- 
played" IS also of frequent employment in old German 
heraldry. It was the heraldic device of that ambitious 
fraternity, the Merchants of the Hanse and Almaine, 
who, we may safely conjecture, were the medium by 
which such large consignments of these useful wares 
entered the country. In the Crace Collection is a water- 
colour illustration of the old Steelyard in Upper Thames 
Street, showing this double-headed eagle carved in stone, 
and let into the wall on the Thames Street side. 

An example, where the bird is couronnSe^ may be 
cited as having probably appertained to the house- 
hold of a German prince. When the two heads of 
such an eagle were encircled with an annulet a more 
sovereign authority is signified than that possessed by 
other princes, who consequently displayed the eagle 
crowned only.^ 

^ This Hjmbolic, two-headed eagle is well known to have originated 
in the two heads of the Empire after it was divided into East nnd 
West. To this effect Nishet, in his Heraldry (p. 345, vol. i), quotes 
Cardinal Bellarmine himself, from his book, 2'he Translation of the 
Umpire. Nisbet further remarks, " The latest writers saj that the 
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The " anchored'* cross (32), or cross recercelee, is another 
device of religious origin, which occurs upon a Bellarmine 
found in the bed of the Walbrook, at Copthall Avenue. 
The extremities of the cross are curled like ram s horns, 
and its beautiful symbolism consists in their thus repre- 
senting confiding strength in the Cross. The ram is a 
very ancient symbol of strength, and it is thus that it 
became the prize of the wrestler. This rude cross is also 
figured on the coins of the Anglo-Saxon period, re- 
curring again in the arms of Anthony de Beck, Bishop 
of Durham, who led the van at the battle of Falkirk, 
22 July 1298. 

A lion rampant (1) is also frequently seen, — a frequency 
probably attributable, in the words of Nisbet, to its hav- 
ing been very anciently borne on the ensigns of the 
Princes and Counts of the Low Countries. 

In conclusion, I would call attention to the cluster of 
rusty nails now upon the table, which were found in a 
Greybeard. Nails were formerly placed in an earthen 
vessel, and buried beneath the floor, near the hearth, to 
keep away the witches, and to afford protection from the 
" evil eye"; hence such vessels were called " witch-jugs" 
or " witch-bottles', and it is not uncommon to find the 
Greybeard used for this purpose. With the nails was a 
quantity of matted hair. The vessel was broken in frag- 
ments in falling to the ground when attempting to rest 
it on a table in its proper position. 

Emperors of the East, long after the division of the Empire, were the 
first to carry it, when there were often two Emperors upon the throne, 
wlio had their eflBgies displayed together; and on the reverse, not two 
shields with one and the same figure, but one shield with two eagles, 
one above the other, their heads separate." 
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ON A SAXON PICTURE IN AN EARLY MS. 

AT CAMBRIDGE. 

HY J. PARK-HARRISON% KSQ., M.A. 
{Read 4 Jan. 1893.) 

During the summer Meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute at Cambridge, in September 1892, when visit- 
ing the Library of Corpus Christi College for the purpose 
of examining the illuminated Saxon MSS. in the Parker 
Collection, the Rev. J. R. Harmer (Librarian and Fellow 
of the College) showed me one of tenth century date, 
which in some respects equals in interest the Benedic- 
tional of St. Ethelwold, preserved at Eaton Hall, and 
other illuminated MSS. of the same early period exe- 
cuted by Saxon artists at New Minster. 

The MS. alluded to is a copy of Bede's Life of St.Cuth- 
bert, Bishop of Lindisfarne. It contains a frontispiece 
drawn on the first leaf of a quaternion, in which a king, 
believed by Mr. Harmer to be Ecgfrith of Northumbria, 
is represented standing in an attitude of profound respect 
before St. Cuthbert at the entrance to a lofty church, 
intended, as I think will presently be shown, in all pro- 
bability for the wooden building Bede records to have 
been erected at Lindisfarne by Finian " in the Scottish 
manner". The king holds with both his hands a small 
box, with an open lid, presumably containing some relic 
or jewel which he is offering to the Saint.^ 

The picture is surrounded with a border of twining 
stalks and foliage, suggesting at first sight a later date 
for the work than the tenth century. That it is really 
of that early date there would, however, appear to be no 
room for doubt ; the proof consisting in the list of Arch- 

^ It should be meutioned that the print which illustrates this article 
is derived from a photo«;rnph obligingly taken by the Rev. C. A. E. 
Pollock, Fellow of 0. C. C , and transferred to a block by the half-tone 
process. Portions of the twining pattern, {)hotogniphically enlarged by 
Mr. Tannt of Oxford, appeared in the Supplement to Part II o^Archao- 
ioyia Oxoiiiaisis, and the Phde itself in Part III, recently published 
by H. Fron 1e, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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bishops of Canterbury at the end of the Life, which, so 
far as the original entries are concerned, stops short with 
the name of Wulfheltn, who died in 923. The list is then 
continued from Odo in another hand, and by Archbishop 
Parker to his own time. Not only the Librarian of 
C. C. C, but Mr. Warner and Mr. W. de Gray Birch also 
accept this evidence ; and the late Professor Westwood 
considered it to be sufl&cient. Canon Browne, too, has 
carefully examined the MS., and thinks that the picture 
might be even earlier : indeed, the border closely re- 
sembles original work at St. Sophia, Constantinople, no 
doubt derived from classical examples. Palaeographists 
in general appear to have overlooked the value that 
attaches to the drawing. 

The stringent injunction, however, of Archbishop Par- 
ker (still in force), that forbids, on pain of forfeiture, any 
examination of his MSS., excepting in the presence of 
two Fellows of the College, practically prevents all close 
research. 

Whilst the work in the border is more minute, and in 
some respects of a more artistic character than the figure- 
drawing and the architecture in the miniature, the colour 
of the pigment used shows that it was executed about 
the same time, though probably not by the same hand. 
There is also reason to believe tnat it is a survival of the 
beautiful style of work for which, in the days of Alcuin, 
the North of England was celebrated, and that some time 
previous to the rise of the famed schools of painting at 
Winchester. 

In the picture the King stands opposite to St. Cuth- 
l>ert, in, or it may be in front of, a church conventionally 
drawn in the Saxon manner so as to show in one view 
the exterior, as well as a part of the interior of the build- 
ing. On the dexter side there is a lofty Romanesque arch, 
clearly of stone, and supported on engaged shafts with 
moulded capitals, probably opening into an apse, the roof 
of which would not be visible. Adjoining this arch 
there is a building with an aisle, and a clerestory in 
which are four square windows. A very tall doorway, 
constructed with a horizontal head or lintel, indicating 
that it is formed of wood, occupies most of the space 
under a gable terminating with a fleuron. The ornament 

20 2 
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haa much the appearance of a fleur-de-lys, but is a well- 
known symbol, often surmounting Saxon crowns, and 
sometimes carved on pre-Norman cornices and capitals of 
pillars ; as at Christ Church, Oxford, and on a small cap 
now preserved in the porch of Hyde Church, Winchester.^ 

The roof is covered with ornamental shingles or tabulw; 
and what is noticeable, as showing that the whole of this 
part of the church (for such all archaeologists will admit 
it to be) is framed of wood, is the fact that the wall of 
the aisle is weather-tiled in the fashion still prevailing in 
many country districts ; only in this case, doubtless, with 
oak shingles instead of tiles. Still more interesting, as 
another mark of timber construction, is the plinth or 
base, which it will be at once seen is of wood : seven over- 
lapping planks, arranged in the mode termed ** weather- 
boarding", are used to throw off rain-water from the 
foundations of the building.^ 

It has already been mentioned that a wooden cathedral 
was erected at Lindisfarne by St. Cuthbert's predecessor, 
Finian.^ It would have been singularly appropriate then 
to introduce into the picture a drawing of the church 
which Cuthbert used during the brief term of his episco- 
pate ; and in all probability the building would have 
been left standing until burnt by the Danes in 793. It 
may be presumed, too, that King Ecgfrith, who is known 
to have had the greatest regard for St. Cuthbert, and all 
but forced the Saint to consent to become Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne, would at once have commenced a stone church 
for his see : and a portion of it would most likely have 
bsen erected before his death. 

Now foundation-walls of stone, of the Saxon period, 
have been ascertained by Mr. Hodges, of Hexham, to exist 
at Lindisfarne, at the east end of the Norman church, 

^ The ornament occars also in St. Leonard's Church, Wallingford 
(Joum, B. A, Association^ vol. xlvii), though an assertive critic pro- 
nounces the work there to be Norman ; Saxon ornament being termed 
" Norman** because some has been met with in Kirkstall Abbey, which 
was founded in Norman times, though most probably erected by Eng- 
lish or Anglo- British masons. 

2 A friend at first thought what I have called weather'titing was 
small ashlar-work ; but the lines clearly slope. Also stones of the 
Sa \on period were much longer than they were high. 

8 P. 268. 
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now in ruins ; its apsaJ terminations having most proba- 
bly been suggested by Archbishop Theodore, who is re- 
corded to have consecrated Finian s cathedral ; as well as 
Cuthbert himself as Bishop some years afterwards.^ 

The identification of the King as Ecgfrith, which helps 
to localise the scene in the picture, seemed also sufficient. 
Another suggestion, however, has been made by the 
Rev. C. Plummer, Librarian and Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, who found in a cartulaiy (the date of 
which, according to Mr. W. de Gray Birch, is 931) that, 
amongst other donations, including land, a Life of St. 
Cuthbert was given to his church by King Athelstan ; 
and so it was seen that the picture might represent the 
oflFering being made by him at St. Cuthbert's shrine. 

Before, however, this is accepted as a more correct 
identification, it should be remembered that the shrine 
believed to be represented in the picture was at the time 
at Chester-le-Street, and not Durham, where in 931 there 
was no church, the new foundation dating at earliest 
from 950, whilst St. Cuthbert's remains were not trans- 
lated until 995. Also the ecclesiastic who is depicted as 
about to receive the offering is, judging from the nimbus, 
St. Cuthbert himself.^ It is very possible, however, that 
Athelstan presented this copy of the Life to the church 
at Chester-le-Street ; and the picture of King Ecgfrith 
may either have been an original one, or copied from an 
older book. 

Perhaps there may be something in the costumes that 
will help experts to determine more closely the period 
when the picture was designed. It will be well, then, to 
describe the dresses ; and first, that of the King. He 
wears a tunic which reaches to the knee, and a short 
mantle or cloak, fastened at the right shoulder with a 
circular brooch, leaving his right arm free. His stock- 
ings are long, and would be gartered above the knees. 



* " Sakird solemply was he by Archbishop Theodore, archbishop of 
Donvre. Doure and Oanntobtirj were calde a see commoDlj. King 
Eoffrith he was pare." 

^ Mr. Plummer, who commnnicated the aboyo information to The 
Academy last spring, was not aware of this. He mentions that Kemble 
ihooght the cartulary was a forgery, but considered that this would 
affect the grant of land alone, 
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The shoes seem to be made of some soft material, and 
well cover the instep. 

The King's crown is a circlet with three upright stems 
surmounted with balls. The tunic is embroidered at the 
wrists, and also round the collar. His hair, beard, 
whiskers, and moustache are closely trimmed. 

St. Cuthbert is represented as wearing an alb with 
sleeves gathered in at the wrists. His chasuble appears 
to be cut square round the neck, where there is a narrow 
border, continuing down the front. He is not represented 
as vested either with stole or fanon.^ His face is clean- 
shaven, and the tonsure is apparently very ample. The 
shoes are in all respects like the King's. 

The border round the picture is divided into eight 
panels by plain bands mitred at the corners, as often 
seen in the case of pilasters in early illuminated MSS. 
The pattern, which is different in each panel, is drawn 
with a free hand, and exhibits considerable variety of 
treatment. For example, the twining foliage in the lower 
sinister side is very minute, whilst the adjoining work in 
the border at the bottom of the picture is more regular 
and distinct ; and the design includes a bird which, from 
the hooked beak and general appearance resembles a 
parrot, such as occurs in an illuminated Bible executed 
at Tours for the Emperor Lothair. The wings are spread 
out horizontally above its head, and the elaborate orna- 
mentation is suggestive of coloured feathers. In the 
dexter panel there is a lion, closely resembling some in 
MSS. of the Carlovingian period ; and Mr. T. F. Mickle- 
thwaite has pointed out a clear likeness in the treatment 
of the lions on the tower-arch of St. Benet's Church, Cam- 

^ Bloxam, in his Companion to Golhic Architecture (p. 12), relates 
that the earh'est represeDtation of ecclesiastical vestments that he had 
met with occurs in the fignre of St. Sextns on a maniple found with 
the relics of St. Cnthbert in the Cathedral of Durham, " made by 
order of -Alfred, Queen of Edward the Elder, who died in 916." St. 
Sextus wears the vestments in use in the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, viz., cassock, alb, stole, and chasuble ; and the fanon hangs over 
the left wrist. 

Pugin, in his Glossary of Ornaments, says the "term manipvlus 
occurs first among the sacred vestments in the ninth century", and also 
that the stole is first seen on monuments of the same period. As is 
well known, it was originally the border of a civil garment {Op. ciU^ 
p. 156.) 
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bridge, to work of eighth century date. The only other 
zoomorphic ornament is in the upper panel on the dexter 
side, where there is another bird with a hooked beak of 
pronounced character, but with its wings folded, pecking 
at a bunch of grapes. In this panel there are examples of 
a stalk passing through short pipes, as in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library of pre-Norman date, as well as on a 
capital in Oxford Cathedral. A Saxon baluster occurs in 
the lower panel on the same side. 

Though the date of the Corpus Christi College copy of 
the Life cannot be later than c. 950, there appears to be 
no absolute certainty that it may not be earlier, not- 
withstanding the similarity which has been observed in 
the writing ; for, with the exception of the dioceses into 
which Wessex, or rather Winchester, was divided in the 
time of Fritheston (930 in Archbishop Parkers cata- 
logue) and Adfrid (933), other successions are not carried 
down lower than 830, as in the case of Ceolbercht ; 
whilst the last Bishop of Rochester mentioned in the 
list is Beormod, 802 (Bishop Stubbs, 805). This might, 
perhaps, be accounted for by more intimate relations 
between Northumbria and Wessex at the time the lists 
were made. But there is also no name of any reigning 
king in England as late as 850; which cannot be so ex- 
plained. 

The list of Popes that stops with Adrian III (850) 
might be due to uncertainty as to the succession, owing 
to the series of usurpations and crimes that occurred at 
Rome after Adrian's decease. 

In the Corpus Christi catalogue, in addition to the Life 
of St. Cuthbert, it is mentioned that the MS. (No. 183) 
contains *' a letter" (or preface), by Venerable Bede, " ad- 
dressed to Bishop Eadfrid, and a copy of the Life and 
Miracles of St. Cuthbert in Latin verse, and his hymns 
and prayers.'' At the end there is the following : *' Totus 
hie liber Latine scriptus est et Uteris Saxonibus." 
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COPED STONES IN CORNWALL. 

BY A. 0. LANGDON, ESQ. 
{Read 19th Nov. 1890.) 

Before describing the Cornish examples, it may be well 
to devote a short space to the general consideration of 
this particular class of monument. They are variously 
termed coped, hog-backed, or saddle-backed, and are the 
most uncommon of all sepulchral stones. 

Of the examples in Great Britain by far the largest 
proportion (in number about thirty-five) have been dis- 
covered in England ; eight have been found in Scotland, 
one in Orkney, and one in Wales ; but at present none 
are known to exist in Ireland or the Isle of Man. With 
the exception of two in Kent, one in Sussex, and the 
three recently discovered in Wiltshire,^ coped stones are 
not found below the Midland Counties, and are most 
common in the north of England. Their scarcity, there- 
fore, in the south and west of England gives additional 
interest to the Cornish examples, since they form, as it 
were, a link between the Celtic west and the Celtic 
north. 

One of the chief features which characterise the diflfer- 
ence between many of these stones is the variety in their 
shapes. The most common are those known as " boat- 
shaped", I.6., resembling a boat turned upside down. 
Others are wedge-shaped, and the later ones are like a 
shrine or reliquary. Another great distinction arises from 
the kind of ornament employed in their decoration. 
Some few have beasts sculptured upon them, while others 
have the coped portions of their surfaces finished in repre- 
sentation ot the tile-covering of a roof, sometimes called 
" scale-ornament". My object, however, is not to treat 
the subject exhaustively, though a few general remarks, 

^ Particulars relating to the discovery of these monninents will be 
found in The Wiltshire Archceological Magdzine ; and a later paper (1893) 
in the same journal contains excellent illustrations and notes on the 
ornament by J. Honiilly Allen, F.S.A.(Scot). 
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in order to distinguish the different varieties, will not be 
out of place. 

With regard to the supposed origin and use of coped 
stones, the Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S.A., Vicar of Aspa- 
tria, Cumberland, gives some most interesting particu- 
lars and illustrations in a paper on four of these monu- 
ments, read before the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archaeological Society.^ Mr. Calverley 
kindly sent me a copy some time ago, in which 'he makes 
the following remarks in connection with monuments of 
this kind:— 

" We know that various races in different parts of the 
world have constructed their graves on the model of 
their houses, the idea underlying this kind of burial being 
that the dead live in these places in exactly the same 
way as the living live in their own houses ; hence cham- 
ber tombs are found in barrows or tumuli not only all 
over Europe, but very largely in the East. When, how- 
ever, cremation was practised, a full-sized house was un- 
necessarily large, and models in pottery were sometimes 
used. 

''Several hut-urns found in Germany are described by 
Dr. Birch, in his work on ancient pottery, as being dis- 
tinctly Teutonic, and occurring in sepulchres of that 
period when bronze weapons were used, and before the 
predominance of Roman art. Similar hut-urns were dis- 
covered in Italy in 1817, in an ancient cemetery in the 
Commune of Marino (province of Rome). Some of these 
urns are models of circular huts, with square openings in 
the sides as doors, through which the ashes of the dead 
were introduced, and having imitations of thatched roofs. 
Some show the beams which support the roof, and the 
joists. One has six columns^ on each side, adhering to the 
walls, and small windows projecting out of the thatched 
roof. The roof of one is ornamented with devices of a 
modified key-pattern. Some large urns of thick pottery, 
found with these hut-urns, are beautified with the same 
pattern, as well as with a series of svastikas enclosed in 
panels." 

^ Vol. ix, art. xxxv, 1888. 

^ This is probably tbe same example as that illustrated in Major 
Serpa Pinto's work, and is referred to amongst the tombs of this kind 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his Ecclesiastical Institutions^ p. 680. 
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Of the number of coped stones in Kn^land, Cornwall 
possesses four ; or, more correctly, two complete speci- 
mens, and portions of two others ; for the fragment in 
St. Buryan churchyard is but a very small part of the 
original monument, while a considerable piece is missing 
from that at Phillack. The two perfect examples in the 
churchyards of Lanivet and St. Tudy (distant from each 
other about nine miles) are in a fine state of preservation, 
and are good examples of the different periods to which 
they belong. They are, however, dissimilar in form, and 
the decoration of the one is entirely different from that 
on the other, inasmuch as in the finely executed example 
at Lanivet diagonal key-patterns predominate, the work 
on the St. Tudy stone consists of later and varied forms 
of debased ornament rudely carved. 

Having thus briefly introduced the subject, I will now 
proceed to describe each of the Cornish examples. 

IN LANIVET CHURCHyARD. 

Lanivet, in the Deanery of Bodmin, is situated three 
miles south-west of the town of that name, and about 
three miles and a half from the Railway Station. 

This monument will be found on the south side of the 
church, near the porch, and, like nearly all others in 
Cornwall, is made of granite. It was discovered in 1864, 
during the renovation of the church. The particulars 
relating thereto were given me by the man who found 
it. He stated that part of the work to the church con- 
sisted in fixing new rain-water pipes, and it was while 
digging a trench on the south side, to connect a branch 
from one of the down pipes to the main rain-water drain, 
that they found the stone lying right across the line of 
the trench. It was then beneath the surface, and being 
in the way was taken up and shifted a few feet east of 
what we may suppose was its original site. 

It is a curious circumstance that nearly all of the finest 
monuments in Cornwall have been found either buried in 
the churchyards or built into the walls of the fabrics, and 
have only come to light during some of the many restora- 
tions or rebuildings which have taken place within the 
last few yeare. 
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The Lanivet stone belongs to the boat- shaped type, 
and has the somewhat uncommon feature of hipped ends. 
The lower portions of the sides, which are usually verti- 
cal, are here sloped inwards at the top, but considerably 
more so on one side than the other, and the pitch of the 
coped portion is steeper on the north than on the south 
side. None of the surfaces are flat, all being slightly 
convex ; the same rule applying to the ridge-line, which 
is highest in the middle. 

Dimensions. — Length, 7 ft. 7 in.; width in the middle, 
2 ft.; height in the middle, 1 ft. 6 in. 

The ridge is formed by a bold cable-moulding stopped 
against animals' heads ; which latter resemble dogs in a 
sitting position, and are very curious. The clever man- 
ner of working them is clearly displayed in the bird's-eye 
view of the top, or developed plan, taken from the rub- 
bing, a drawing of which is given, because, being on the 
flat, it shows the ornamentation much more distinctly 
than when it is of necessity projected, and therefore fore- 
shortened, on the elevations. It will be seen from this 
plan that the heads and shoulders of the beasts are 
joined, though they show separately in the side-views, 
as do also the legs and tails, their backs forming the 
hips of the stone. Surrounding the bottom of the coped 
or upper portion of the monument — the comers of which 
are rounded — is a wide, flat bead. With the exception of 
the ends, where interlaced work is used, the rest of the 
stone is ornamented with diagonal key-patterns, the 
entire decoration being as follows : — 

West End. — On the triangular slope is a large trique- 
tra knot, and on the square end beneath are two double- 
beaded oval rings, placed crosswise and interlaced. 

South Side. — The upper or sloped portion between the 
animals at the ends is filled with a very good diagonal 
key-pattern. On the lower portion is a single panel, 
enclosed on three sides by incised lines. It is also deco- 
rated with a diagonal key-pattern, but entirely diflerent 
in design from tnat above. The principal feature of its 
composition consists in reversed hgures resembling Z's, 
with T or L-shaped lines between them. Both of these 
patterns occur on a cross at Penally, South Wales, but I 
believe are not found elsewhere. 
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East End. — On the triangulal* slope is a triquetra 
knot rather smaller than that on the opposite end. The 
ornament on the square portion below is much mutilated, 
but from what remains it appears to be a knot similar to 
that in the corresponding position on the west end. 

North Side. — This is similar in all respects to the soutli 
side, except that in the lower portion there is one more 
compartment (if it may be so termed) of the Z's, L's, and 
T's, in the panel ; which is, however, of the same length 
as the other. 

IN ST. TUDY CHURCHYARD. 

St. Tudy, in the deanery of Bodmin, is situated seven 
miles north-west of Bodmin, and six miles south-west of 
Camelford Railway Station. 

This stone, which is of surface-granite, now lies on the 
north side of the churchyard, near the chancel. For the 
greater part of the following particulars relating to its 
discovery I am indebted to the Rev. H. Lines, Curate of 
St. Tudy. 

It appears that about the time when the restoration 
of St. Tudy Church was completed, in J 873, some work- 
men, while removing the rubbish, laid bare the top of the 
stone. No further examination seems to have been 
made until the spring of 1889, when the Rev. C. Bridge- 
water (Rector) had the whole of it uncovered. Further 
excavations beneath disclosed the remains of two small 
skeletons very much decayed, and one or two pieces of 
iron coffin-furniture, the latter being considered of no 
great antiquity. Having completed these investigations, 
the pit in which the stone had lain for so long a period 
was filled up to the present surface of the churchyard, 
and the stone was then carefully replaced over the exact 
spot, about 18 in. above its former level, so that the 
whole of it is now exposed. 

It is a well-known fact that the ground of a church- 
yard is gradually raised in course of time, principally 
through the numerous interments which take place, and 
by accumulated worm-casts. This will probably account 
for the monument being so deeply embedded in the earth 
when discovered. It does not, however, appear likely 
that the place where the stone was found is its original 
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site, as in all probability it lay nearer the church, and 
was moved northwards when the north chancel-aisle was 
added in the fifteenth century. 

Unlike that at Lanivet, this example is wedge-shaped, 
a form much less common than that just described ; in- 
deed, it is the only one of this kind which I have met 
with. There is nothing like it in the illustrations con- 
tained in the books to which I have had opportunity of 
referring, since all those which are similar in general 
shape have gable-ends. Owing to the peculiarity of its 
form, the ridge is higher at the wider than at the nar- 
rower end, and is in this instance formed of a plain bead, 
widest in the middle. At the apex at either end, the 
bead divides, and slopes outwards towards the angles of 
the stone, running into and joining that which surrounds 
the coped portion. The panels on the upper part are also 
wider at one than at the other end, the decoration being 
artfully contrived to fill them. 

Dimensions. — Length, 7 ft. 1 in. ; width at the wide 
end, 17^ in.; at the narrow end, 14 in.; height at the 
wide end, 18 in.; at the narrow end, 14^ in. 

The ornament upon it is as follows — 

West End. — On the triangular slope is a bold triquetra 
knot, and the perpendicular space beneath is ornamented 
by two beads, one outside the other, so arranged that 
those at the sides are vertical, and those at the top 
horizontal, forming three sides of a rectangle, the corners 
of which are slightly rounded, and the ends of the beads 
simply run out at the bottom. 

South Side. — On the upper or coped portion is a con- 
tinuous panel of debased foliated scroll-work, of that 
particular kind so common on the sculptured Cornish 
crosses, instances of which will be found in the church- 
yards of Cardynham, Lanhydrock, Lanivet, Quethiock, 
and St. Teath, and also on those at Water Pit Down, 
Minster, and the " Four-holed Cross", on Temple Moor, 
St. Neot. The lower portion is ornamented by very 
bold and rudely-executed arcading, formed by wide beads 
placed one beyond the other. There are six bays, vary- 
ing more or less in size and shape. Between each, and 
springing from the bottom, is what appears to be the 
stalk of a plant, the rude foliage of which fills the 
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spandrils, a slight variation taking place in that between 
the fifth and sixth bays. 

East End. — The triangular portion is here unorna- 
mented, the smallness of the space and nature of the 
material probably not admitting it. The square end 
beneath is ornamented in a manner similar to that on 
the corresponding end, but, owing to this portion of the 
stone being narrower, the beaded figure is proportionally 
elongated. 

North Side. — On the sloped portion is an extremely 
interesting design. This commences at the narrow end 
with a square key-pattern, resembling a flat twist, 
exactly like those found on the crosses in Cardynham 
and Gulval churchyards, and on the cross-shaft on 
Water Pit Down, Minster. The ends of this twist are 
carried forward, and then combining with two other 
cords, form a piece of broken four-cord plait-work, for in 
the middle of the panel two of the cords are joined up, 
thus forming the break. On the lower portion is arcad- 
ing similar to that on the opposite side, but altogether 
coarser in execution, and consists of five bays instead of 
six. This arcading is very irregular, each bay varying some- 
what in form from the other. Only two complete stalks 
with foliage are here introduced — viz., between the second 
and third, and fourth and fifth bays. A mistake in this 
detail of the ornament seems to have occurred between 
the third and fourth bays, since the portion which should 
have formed the stalk follows the curved line of the 
adjoining bay up to the top, instead of being perpen- 
dicular. The small spandril thus resulting is filled with 
independent foliage, like that between the first and 
second bays where the stalk is omitted. 

THE FRAGMENT IN ST. BURYAN CHURCHYARD. 

St. Buryan, in the deanery of Penwith, is situated six 
miles south-west of Penzance. 

Heaped against the southern side of the church tower 
is a miscellaneous collection of architectural fragments, 
consisting of pieces of tracery, bits of carved stones, fonts, 
etc., which formerly belonged to the church, and were, 
I believe, placed where they now are after its restora- 
tion. When examining these in June 1890, 1 was fortu- 
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nate enough to discover amongst them part of a coped 
stone, of which, after the removal of sufficient (Ubrts, 
I was enabled to take a rubbing and measurements. 

Dimensions. — Length, 2 ft. 7 in.; height, 11 in.; 
average width, 16 in. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine which part of 
the original monument is represented by this mutilated 
remnant. Obviously it is not the middle, because it 
tapers in one direction only; neither is it one of the 
extremities, for both ends are ragged from fractures. If, 
however, we may judge by the length of the two ex- 
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amples already described, it seems likely that this stone 
was broken into four pieces, and the portion now remain- 
ing was probably one of those next the centre. Appa- 
rently it also was boat-shaped, for the sides are convex. 
There are remains of the ridge-roll, and the horizontal 
beads at the bottom of the coped portion are quite 
plain. But of the ornament only a small piece of 
diagonal key-pattern is now distinguishable on one of 
the sloped sides, and is of similar design to that found 
on the Sancreed crosses. With regard to the opposite 
side, it is almost impossible to suggest what the oma- 
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nient on it may have been, though it seems probable, 
from the slight indications still remaining, that foliated 
work of some kind was used. 



IN PHILLACK CHUltCilYARD. 

Phillack, or St. Felack, in the deanery of Penwith, is 
situated one mile north of Hayle Railway Station. 

This portion of a coped stone is of a hard, coarse 
granite, and now lies in the churchyard, near the south 
side of the tower. From the length of other monuments 
of a similar type, it would seem that about one-third of 
the entire stone is missing, since only one end is intact, 
the other being unevenly fractured. 



Once more I have to thank Canon Hockin, Rector of 
Phillack, for particulars regarding the discovery of yet 
another stone in this churchyard. Its eventual recovery 
was curious. It haji been turned upside down, and 
used as the gate-stop of the porch, a hole being drilled, 
into which the end of the bolt dropped. When dis- 
covered in 1856, the Canon directed his mason to take 
especial care of it, which he did after a similar fashion to 
his predecessor (mason), viz., by again turning it upside 
down, and using it as one of the supports for a large 
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slate that covered over the entrance to the chamber 
containing the heating-apparatus. Finally, it was again 
rescued, and placed in the position already mentioned. 

Dimensions, — Length along the ridge, 3 ft. 10^ in. ; 
width at widest part of base, 1 ft. 5 in. 

It is of the boat-shaped type, and has one gable-end 
remaining ; the other, as already stated, is missing. A 
rude cable moulding runs along the ridge, and the angles 
of the gable are beaded. Beyond these simple enrich- 
ments no attempt to introduce ornament has been made. 
We thus have in this stone an example which is totally 
different from any of the foregoing. 

The accompanying drawing is taken from a photo- 
graph kindly sent me by Canon Hockin. 

Little now remains to be added by me concerning these 
stones, beyond some observations regarding their age. 
None of them are inscribed, and we are consequently 
without any particular form of letter which might guide 
us in determining their date by this means. The orna- 
ment, therefore, alone directs the judgment ; and, by 
comparing it with examples of a similar kind on other 
monuments of which the age is placed beyond question, 
we may, I think, classify the Cornish monuments in the 
following order : — 

The Lanivet stone ranks first, the Hiberno-Saxon 
character of its ornament placing it at the ninth or 
tenth century, to which date might also be assigned the 
fragment at St. Buryan. 

The St. Tudy stone is no doubt the latest, for its 
debased scroll-work shows it to be probably not older 
than the eleventh or twelfth century, to which period 
the crosses already mentioned, and having similar orna- 
ment upon them, belong. 

The Phillack stone, by (1) its shape, and (2) the 
absence of ornament, is the most diflBcult to deal with 
as regards age, since these characteristics are found on 
both very early and very late examples. Rather than 
commit myself by asserting to which of these periods 
it belongs, I will take shelter in the old saying that 
" Discretion is the better part of valour", and leave the 
question of date to the decision of others whose opinion 
is of more value than my own. Beyond observing that 

1803 21 
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it looks very old, I will only point out that whereas we 
have, in the case of the other three stones, some reasons 
for giving an approximate date, we are without such 
supporting evidence in the case of the Phillack stone. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the illustra- 
tions accompanying this paper are, so far as I am aware, 
the only ones which have been made of these stones. 
To insure accuracy in reproduction, my rubbings of the 
ornament were all carefully photographed to the re- 
quired scale. 

I believe I am correct in stating that the foregoing 
includes all the coped stones which have been discovered 
in Cornwall up to the present time. Should any have 
been omitted, I shall be very much obliged for informa- 
tion regarding an overlooked or new-found example, 
either now or at some future time. 
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LEEDS CHUKCH, KENT. 

BY REV. J. CAVE-BROWNE, M.A. 
(^Read 16 Nov. 1893.) 

The Parish Church of Leeds, though to the casual 
observer presenting little of interest, will well repay 
examination. Standing almost within the grounds of 
the old Priory, and wholly dependent on the Canons for 
its services, it was yet distinct from the monastic build- 
ings ; dedicated to St. Nicholas alone, and not, like the 
Priory, to the Virgin Mary and that popular Saint. 
Its existence, too, was anterior to the Priory, although 
both Tanner and Dugdale, on the authority of the old 
monk and chronicler of Canterbury, William Thorn, 
have assigned the year 1137 (eighteen years later than 
the date of the Priory) as the " Fundatio Ecclesie de 
Ledes". It is evident that this ** Fundatio" by the two 
Crevequers must refer to the endowment, i.e., providing 
funds for it, rather than. the actual building; for it is 
recorded in Domesday that then — say in 1086 — the 
manor had a church.^ The existence of such an earlier 
one, and of this forming part of it, was confirmed by 
a highly interesting discovery made during repairs so 
recently as the year 1879. At a considerable elevation 
on the north wall of the nave, the removal of successive 
layers of plaster and whitewash brought to light a row 

1 ''Adelold tenet de Episcopo Esledes. pro iii solins se defend it : 
Terra est xii caruoaram : in dominio sunt ii caruoaa : Et xxviii Villani 
cam viii Bordariis babent vii oarncas : Ibi Ecclesia : Et xviii Servi : 
Ibi ii arpendi vineas : Et viii acraa prati : Silva xx porcornm : et v mo- 
Itni Yillanomm : T. B. E. valebat xvi librae : similiter qaando recepit : 
modo XX libras : et tamen reddit xxv librae. Levvinas (Comes) 
tenuit", etc. 

Adelold bolds of tbe Bishop Esledes. It answers for three snlings : 
there is arable land of 12 teams : in demesne there are 2 teams, and 
28 Villani with 8 Bordarii have 7 teams: There is a church there : 
and 18 Servi : 2 arpends of vineyard : and 8 acres of meadow : wood 
of [for] 20 hogs : and 5 mills of the Villani : In the time of King Ed- 
ward it was worth £16 : likewise when he received it : now £20 : 
and yet it renders £25. [Earl] Lewin held it, etc. (Larking's Exten- 
sion and Translation.) 

21« 
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of clerestory windows of distinctly Saxon character,^ 
splayed botn inwards and outwards, with a groove in 
tne middle of the wall for the primitive shutter, which 
would be open by day and closed at night : fragments 
of the woodwork still remain in the wall. Unfortu- 
nately, the inner splays on the nave side have been 
closed up, but those on the other side, in the north 
aisle, are still visible. At the same time a row of eight 
earthen jars, placed at equal distances, was found^ built 
into this wall above the old Saxon clerestory, placed 
there probably for acoustic purposes. These were much 
broken in the act of removal, but the most perfect of 
them has been preserved, and may be seen in the Maid- 
stone Museum. 

The area of the original Saxon church must have 
corresponded nearly with the present nave, only being 
a little shorter, the foundation of the old east wall being 
found crossing the nave some distance to the west of the 
chancel-step, when the floor was taken up to lay the 
pipes for heating. 

Many other were the changes which this church has 
experienced before attaining its present proportions. 

The Norman arch at the west end, so unusually lofty, 
with its plain angular mouldings of tufa, indicates the 
addition made by the Crevequers in the twelfth century; 
when, too, it has been suggested that probably the old 
solid Saxon walls were cut through and a Norman 
arcade introduced on either side, leaving the traces of 
the Saxon clerestory above. In the next century the 
church was widened, a side aisle was thrown out on the 
north, not with a separate roof, but with that of the 
nave brought down to cover it. 

Then, too, the massive, deeply-buttressed tower must 
have been raised, as the small, narrow lancet windows — 
two on the west face and one on the north — indicate ; 
while a similar one appears on the west end of the north 
aisle, and traces of a row of three may be detected on 
its outer wall. The tower, now so dwarfed in appear- 
ance, evidently once had a steeple, much loftier and 
more graceful than the present stunted capping tower. 

^ For these details the writer is indebted to W. H. Pordaj, Esq. 
* An account of their discovery is given in Arch, Cantlana^ xii, 432. 
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This steeple, as well as much of the church, must have 
fallen into disrepair before the end of the fifteenth 
century, for, while several wills of that period refer to 
" werkes" going on in the church, towards which be- 
quests were made, that of John Brandon, dated 1492, 
leaves a considerable sum specially "for the reparacon 
of the steeple". 

The next change in the nave would have taken place 
when, early in the fourteenth century, the advancing 
spirit of architecture required lighter piers and wider 
arches : then any Norman work, if it existed, would 
have to give place to the more graceful lofty arcade, 
springing from fluted octagonal pillars, of the Decorated 
period, which gives so bright and airy a character to the 
church. Towards the close of that century, as the 
window and the plinth would suggest, the north chapel 
must have been added; while that on the south 
side^ would claim an earlier date, possibly of the pre- 
ceding century. Each of them is connected to the 
chancel by a three-light opening within the altar-rails, 
resembling those which in some churches connected a 
lepers' aisTe with the chancel. 

The windows in the aisles belong to the Decorated 
period, some apparently contemporary with the arches 
of the nave; while those of the east end of the 
chancel and of the south chapel, whatever they once 
were, are now among the poorest specimens of ecclesi- 
astical art which the Jacobean period produced. Each 
of the chantry chapels retains its piscina, that of the 
south being a fine specimen of Early Decorated, and 
well preserved. That in the chancel is very graceful, 

? rejecting from the wall, and supported by a light shaft, 
'he one in the north chapel is much plainer, and some- 
what mutilated. The chancel has on the south side a 
sedile consisting of three seats on one level. 

There is, however, another feature of this church 

^ Under this sonth chapel is a vault in which some members of the 
Meredith family were buried. It is reputed that Sir William purchased 
it of the Woolletts, who had at an earlier time been an important family 
in the parish. In the east wall of the chapel is a low, debased arch 
composed of tufa, apparently forming part of the onginal structure, 
which led to this vault. 
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which demands special notice, the Screen, which, among 
Kentish screens, stands perhaps only second — if, indeed, 
second — to the well-known one' in Eastchurch in the Isle 
of Sheppey. The screen consists of eleven bays of equal 
width, eacn bay representing a four-light window filled in 
with muUions and tracery of the middle or later portion 
of the fourteenth century. It spans the entire width of 
the church, side-aisles as well as nave, with three door- 
ways, the central one leading into the chancel, and one 
on either side into the chapels. From the intermediate 
pillars spring groins supporting a light, elegant canopy, 
presenting an unbroken front of richly-decorated carved 
work. Of the loft itself, which filled the chancel -arch, 
nothing is left. In the south wall are the jambs of the 
entrance doorway into the staircase which ran up in the 
depth of the wall to a door (now blocked up and 
plastered over), by which access was gained to the rood- 
loft. Either the original order of Henry VIII in 1547, 
or the subsequent still more stringent one of Archbishop 
Grindal in 1576, swept it away, with all its append- 
ages.^ The screen itself had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair ; all trace of colour, if there had been any, was 
lost. But, happily, sufl&cient of the outlines of the 
tracery had been preserved to admit of restoration. This, 
so far as the central portion is concerned, has been most 
ably and conscientiously carried out by Mr. W. Bliss 
Sanders of London -^ and nothing but want of funds pre- 
vents the similar completion of the entire length of the 
screen, which it is hoped, considering its rare beauty, will 
soon be efl&ciently accomplished. 

Monuments. — Of the monuments now remaining none 
date back earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In the centre aisle are two brasses, one repre- 
senting a merchant and his wife, with three children. 

^ The following extract is from the Chronicles of the Grey Friars of 
London : " Item the xvii day of the monythe" (November 1547) " was 
pnllyd downe thorrow alle the Kynges domynion, in everye Churche, 
alle Roddes with alle images*', etc. 

Articles of Inquiry issued by Archbishop Grindal, 1576 : " Whether 
yonr Roodlofts be taken down and altered, so that the upper part 
thereof, with the seller or loft, be quite taken down unto the cross- 
beam, and that the said beam have some convenient crest put upon it." 

^ To whom the author is indebted for an excellent sketch and much 
information. 
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He is dressed in a plain suit of broad-cloth fringed with 
fur, and she in the equally sober garb of that day. At 
their feet runs the following inscription : 

" Orate pro animabus Willielmi Merden et Alicia uxoris ejus ; 
qui quidem Willielmus obiit prime die Augusti anno JHU Mccccc 
nono : quorum animabus propicietur Deus." 

The other brass is that of a single female figure, to the 
memory of a member of the once influential and liberal 
family of the Lambes, as the inscription shows, which 
runs thus : 

" Orate pro anima Katerine Lambe filie Eoberti Lambe de Ledes, 
que obiit xvi die Augusti A. D'ni Mcccccxiiii. Cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus." 

Among the Add. MSS. in the British Museum (No. 
32,366, p. 199) is a note that on the floor of the north 
aisle was once a gravestone with this inscription, now lost: 

" Here lyeth the body of John Mills of Ledes, who dyed Anno 
Dom. 1593." 

There are also several gravestones of the Sexby family, 
between the years 1657 and 1 771, and of the Crispes from 
1620 to 1696. 

Under the Communion-Table, lying north and south, 
is an incised gravestone, which forms the single connect- 
ing link among the monuments between Leeds Castle 
and the Parish Church. It is to the memory of a son of 
the Sir Richard Smith who had bought the Castle from 
Sir Warham St. Leger in the reign of Elizabeth : 

" Here lyes the Body of Sir John Smith, late of Leedes Castle, 
Kt., OD assured hope of a joyfuU resurrection, who was the sonne 
and heire of Sir Richard Smith^ of Leedes Castle, Kt, and married 
Mary Francklin, daughter of Sir Eichard Francklin of Willesden 
in the County of Middl'x, Esq., and dyed without issue y* 20th 
day of May 1632, aged 40/' 

At the head of the inscription is a shield bearing, 
(azure) a chevron engrailed between three lions passant 

^ This Sir Kicbard Smith is said, in Burke's TUncloprndia of Heraldry, 
to have been the third son of Thomas Smyth, Esq., of Ostenhanger, 
one of the ** farmers of the Customs", or ** Queen's Customers", of the 
Port of London. 
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(or) for Smythe of Ostenhanger ; impaling (argent) on a 
bend (azure) three dolphins (of the. first) for Francklin. 

Mention has been made of Sir Warham St. Leger as 
having sold the Castle and manor of Leeds to Sir Thomas 
Smith. The St. Leger family held the Castle for only 
two generations, it having been granted by Edward VI, 
in 1550, to Sir Anthony, whose son, Sir Warham, sold it 
to Sir Thomas Smith. They do not seem to have in any 
way identified themselves with this lordly property. The 
Church Registers of Bromfield, in which parish the Castle 
really lies, contain some entries of baptisms of the family, 
but their silence as to burials, and the absence of any 
monuments to members of the family, in either church, 
lead to the inference that their dead were all carried 
back to the old ancestral vaults at Ulcombe, from whence 
the family came. And no wonder that they, though 
representing the younger branch of this distinguished 
family, should desire to be "gathered to their fathers", 
when among those fathers had been Guy, a companion of 
the Conqueror ; Radulphus, who fought with Richard at 
Acre ; his three sons, Ralph, John, and Thomas, knighted 
by Edward I for their chivalry at Carlaverock ; a Radul- 
phus de Sancte Leodegario, summoned to Parliament by 
Edward III in 1344 ; his son, Sir Arnaldus, in 1376 ; and 
several after ; five or six, too. Sheriffs of the county. With 
such hereditary attractions it was but natural that Sir 
Anthony,-^ who had been created Knight of the Garter 
in 1544, twice Deputy for Ireland under Henry VIII, 

^ The distingnished career of Sir Anthony Sfc. Leger is recorded thus 
fully on his monument in Ulcombe Church : ** Sir Anthony Sentlio^er, 
Knight of the Most Honourable Order of the Garter, Gentleman of the 
Privie Chamber, and Employed in Most Honourable Offices under the 
Most Renowned Henry the Eight And Edward the Sixt, Kinges, 
Twice Lord Deputy of Ireland : By whose meaues, in His First Govern- 
ment, the Nobilitie and Commons there were induced By General and 
Free Consent to Geve Unto Henri the Eight, King of England, in that 
Province, AUso Regalia, Jura, The Title and Scepter of King To 
Him And His Posteritie For Ever ; whoso Predecessors Before were 
In tit led only Lordes of Ireland. 

" This Grave Councellour, After This Course of Life Spent in the 
Service of Thaes (sic) Two Rare and Redoubted Kinges, Having En- 
dured Nevertheless aomo crosses in the Tymo of Queene Mary, And 
yet Living to see the Foelicious Raigne of Our Present Peerolesse 
Queene Elizabeth, 

" Departed Anno Salutis 1559, Aged 63 Yeares." 
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and Privy Councillor under Elizabeth, should regard him- 
self not unworthy of a place beside such worthy fore- 
fathers, and while proud to own the lordship of Leeds 
Castle and its Abbey lands during life, should yet claim a 
resting place after death in the ancestral vault at Ul- 
combe. 

It was not so with the Merediths/ who, after a brief 
tenure of the Colepeppers of HoUingborne and the 
Coverts of Boxley, succeeded the St. Legers in the pos- 
session of Leeds Abbey. Their original home had been 
in the distant hills of Wales : first in Radnorshire, from 
whence a younger son, marrying a Denby heiress, settled 
at Stasley in that county, and his grandson was the pur- 
chaser of Leeds Abbey, where William Covert had, out 
of the ruins of the old Priory, built for himself a goodly 
residence. Here the family lived for four generations, 
until it died out. The successive owners left behind 
them, in costly monuments, a perfect genealogy of their 
family during the seventeenth and half the eighteenth 
centuries. These monuments begin with the wife of the 
first Sir William Meredith, who was the purchaser of the 
Abbey estate. He was succeeded by his son, also SirWil- 
liam, who was created a Baronet in 1622. The next 
generation is represented by his son, Sir Richard, who 
married the daughter of Major-General Philip Skippon, 

^ For the following footnote, showing the earlier generations of the 
Meredith family, tlie writer is indebted to General Meredith Read, a 
descendant of the family through a female line. The line of Meredith 
of Leeds Abbey runs thus : 

David ap Meredith ap David of county Radnor 

Meredith ap David up Meredith 

Rowland ap David ap Meredith married Eh'sabeth, daughter of 
Brereton of Bersham, county Denbigh, and removed thither 

His son, John Meredith, married Catherine, daughter of John ap 
Yolin of Alington, county Denbigh, where they both resided. 
Their children were : 

First, John Meredith, who married a daughter of William M luley 

(Second, Richard Meredith, who married Jane, daughter and heir of 
Morgan ap David ap Robert ap Jenkin, etc., Edwin de Engle- 
field. They had two children. The second son, Hugh Mere- 
dith of Wrexham (Pentrebichan, county Denbigh), was ancestor 
of the Merediths of Pentrebichan ; while the eldest son, Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith of Stainsley (the inscription says " Stansty"), 
county Denbigh, was knighted on the 28rd July 1603, having 
previously purchased Leeds Abbey in Kent. 
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the Parliamentary Commissioner of 1642. Their sons, Sirs 
William and Richard, succeeded to the title, but died 
unmarried, as also did the next brother, Thomas. Henry, 
the fourth son, married Mary, the daughter and heiress 
of William Atwood of Hackney, Middlesex, and left an 
only daughter, Susannah. The title then descended to 
Sir Roger, the fifth son, who, leaving no issue, bequeathed 
the Leeds Abbey estate to his niece (his brother Henry's 
daughter), who, living here till her death in 1759, proved 
a most liberal benefactress to the parish and church of 
Bromfield as well as Leeds. With her ceased the connec- 
tion of the Merediths with Leeds Abbey. 

On the north wall, formerly in the east end, where it 
blocked up the east window of the north chapel, is a 
massive marble monument with the following inscription : 

" Here lyeth interred the Body of y® Rt. Hon'ble Jane, Countess 
Dowager of Carberry, daughter to y® Rt. Hon'ble Sir Thomas 
Palnier of Wingham in this County, Kt. & Baronet, who was first 
married to Sir William Meredith of Stansty in the County of 
Denby, Kt., Treasurer at Warr in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, for y® Cautionary Towns and Forces in y* Nether- 
lands. In wh. Office he continued till his death. 

"After whose decease she married to y® Rt Hon'ble John Earl 
of Carberry, whom she also survived. 

" By her first husband she had issue two sons, Tho's and Wm. 
(Tho* died young) : of W*m tliis marble doth make further men- 
tion : and two daughters, Ann and Jane. Ann was first married 
to Sir Robert Brett, of Mailing in this County, Kt., and after his 
deceas to y® Rt. Honble. Francis, Lord Cottington, Baron of Han- 
worth, Master of the Court of Wards, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
& Privy Councellor. Jane, her 2nd daughter, was married to Sir 
Peter Wyche, Kt., who was 11 years Ambassador in Turky, and 
on his return Comptroller to the Household of King Charles y® 
first, and one of His Majesties Privy Councell : in wch. high oflice 
and equal dignity he died at Oxford. 

"Afterwards she was married to Sir John Merrick of London, 
Kt These were her immediate issue, to whom she taught the 
necessity of death by her owne : in Nov. 1643, aged above 80 
years." 

Above the inscription are the arms in a widow s lozenge: 
or, a lion rampant gules (for Meredith), impaling oVy two 
bars guleSy each charged with three trefoils slipped of the 
first ; in chief a greyhound courant, sable (for Palmer), 
between two lions rampant, supporters ; the dexter, per 
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fess argent and sable; the sinister, gule^, collared or ; and 
an earl's coronet above. The whole is surmounted by a 
richly ornamented entablature resting on two marble pil- 
lars, having above the dexter one the arms of Meredith, 
and above the sinister those of Palmer, as on the lozenge 
below ; while on a scroll at the foot is the Meredith 
motto, ** Dy w a Dygon." 

On the base of the monument to Lady Carbery is the 
following : 

" Here lyeth also the Body of the Hon'ble Sir W. Meredith, late 
of this Parish, Baronet, son of the above mentioned Sir Wm Mere- 
dith and Jane his wife. He married first Susanna, y** daughter of 
Francis Barker of London, Esq., by whom he had (5 sons and 6 
daughters. She dyed Feb. 21, 1654, and lyes interrd in this place. 
After whose death he married Mary, daughter of Henry Goring of 
Hydown in the County of Sussex, Esq., and relict of Thomas Ayns- 
combe of Mayfeild in the same County, Esq. He died the 10th 
of April 1675, in the 72nd year of his age, full of days and honour." 

On the dexter side of this lower inscription are the 
arms of Meredith with different tinctures, — azure^ a lion 
rampant or; in the dexter chief, the badge of Ulster; 
impaling, argent^ three bears' heads erased, gules^ muzzled 
or; in chief, three torteaux, for Barker of Newbury. On 
sinister side, Meredith as before, impaling, ar, a chevron 
between three annulets guleSy for Goring. 

On the north wall of the chapel is a monument to his 
son Henry, with a shield bearing quarterly, 1 and 4, the 
arms of Meredith ; 2 and 3, argent ^ on a fess raguly azure ^ 
three fleurs-de-lis o?', those of At wood ; with the following 
inscriptions below *} 

" Near this place lies interred the Body of Henry Meredith, 
Esq., fifth son of Sir Eichard Meredith, Baronet, and of Dame 
Susanna his wife. He married the only daughter of Walter At- 
wood, Gent., and Merchant of London, and Anna his wife. He 
died Jan. 18th, anno Dom. 1710, setatis suae 39.^* 

" Here also, in hopes of a blessed Resurrection, are deposited the 
remains of Mrs. Susanna Meredith, of Leeds Abbey in the County 
of Kent, daughter and sole heiress of the abovesaid Henry Mere- 
dith, Esq. (and niece to Sir Roger Meredith, Baronet, deceased, of 
this County), who, out of pious regard to the memory of her dear 

^ Tiie same inscription occnrs on a gravestone at the west end of the 
nave. 
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Father, directed at her decease this monument to be raised. She 
departed this life on the third day of February 1758, in the 46th 
year of her age, leaving to them who survive her this useful lesson, 
that to do good in an ample fortune, and to bequeath a pious ex- 
ample to future ages, is the truest praise." 

One more monument of the Meredith family remains 
to be noticed. It is that of the Sir Roger already men- 
tioned in the previous one. It is on the south w^all of 
the south chapel, and has the following inscription : 

" In a Vault under this place Heth deposited the body of 
Sir Roger Meredith, son of Sir Richard Meredith, Baro- 
net, and grandson of Sir William Meredith, Baronet, of 
both whom mention is made in a monument in the other 
chancel. This Sir Richard Meredith married Maria Gott, 
widow of Samuel Gott, Esq., of this county, and daughter 
of Francis Tyssen, Esq., of Hackney, in the county of 
Middlesex, by whom he left no issue. 

** Sir Roger Meredith was sixth and last son of Sir 
Richard Meredith. He survived all his brothers and sis- 
ters, and departed this life December 31st, 1738, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. It is hoped he did not live 
altogether without credit, and desired might be subjoined 

at the foot of this monument, 

< Bepulchn 
Mitte sapervacuos bonores.' 

" In the same vault is also deposited the body of Dame 
Maria Meredith, widow and relict of the said Sir Roger 
Meredith, Baronet, who departed this life April 26th, 
1 742, in the forty-third year of her age." 

On the monument is the shield, — azures a lion rampant 
or (for Meredith), impaling or, on a chevron azure between 
three French marigolds, slipped proper, two lions respect- 
ing each other, of the first (for Tyssen). 

On a gravestone formerly in the chancel, and now in 
the north aisle, — 

" Here lieth the Remains of Jane, wife of the Eev. Thomas Lo- 
mas, Curate of this Parish, and daughter of the Rev. R. G. Ayerst, 
M.A., Rector of Speldhurst in this County, who departed this life 
Sept. 25, 1812, aged 52 years. 

*' Here lieth also the Remains of the said Thomas Lomas, a 
native of Saltersford in Rainow in the County of Chester, the 
youngest son of Mr. Edward Lomas of Green Booths in Saltei-s- 
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ford. The said Thomas Lomas departed this life on the 6th day of 
Nov. 1843, aged 83 years: having been 29 years Perpetual Curate 
of Leeds with Brorafield." 

On a gravestone placed north and south in the cross- 
aisle is the following : 

"In memoriam sacrum Stephani Odierne progiiati Bethersden, 
Generosi, viri pietate, integritateque vere amabilis, nuper defuncti 
Leeds : qui damnum suis, dolor omnibus, obiit 9 Maii Anno Domini 
1644. ^tatis suae 81.'' 

From various wills preserved in the Consistory and 
Archdeacon's Courts at Canterbury, it appears that 
though the Parish Church was dedicated, not like the 
Priory, to the Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas, but to St. 
Nicholas only, the Virgin had her own Chapel (probably 
that on the south), and that of St. Katherine in the north 
Chapel, and that it, with the high altar, was always 
remembered for an offering. There were also images, in 
different parts of the church, to SS. James, John Baptist, 
and Christopher, to which lights were bequeathed. 

The will of John Forde, bearing date 1446, furnishes 
an illustration of the minute details with which wills at 
that time were encumbered. After remembering the 
several altars and images of the Parish Church, and all 
his godchildren ('^omnes meos filiolos et filiolas^)^ also 
William Fox ('^ cleHcum eccleie''), who was evidently 
attached to the Parish church, he bequeaths to his wife 
Matilda " duds vaccas, decern oves, et duos parvos boviclos" 
(two milch cows, ten sheep, and two little calves), " lee- 
turn plumarium" (a feather bed), " dimidium duodene coc- 
liariorum argenti" (half a dozen silver spoons), ''unam 
zonam ornatam de blodio argenti'^ (one girdle of silver 
adorned with blodium), ''tinam parvam zonam serici rubii 
argento oimatam^' (one small girdle of red silk with silver 
ornaments), "t^wi/m gallum et undecim capones et gallinas 
(one cock and eleven hens and pullets), "cii^as & dimidium 
virgas panni hlodiH' (two ells and a half of blue cloth), 
'duds virgas panni lanei albi" (two ells of white woollen 
cloth), " et unam pelvem & lavatorera^ (one bason and 
ewer). 

In the east wall of the south chapel is a tablet, the in- 
terest of which consists in its forming the connecting link 
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between the church and the extinct Priory. The inscrip- 
tion tells its own tale : 

"This Monastery was founded An. 1119, by Eobert de Crepito 
Corde (in French, Creveceur ; Anglici, Creutor) for Canons E^u- 
lar, dedicated to St Mary and St Nicholas. Divers of the name 
and family of Crevecoeur were benefactors, granting to them divers 
revenues and liberties, that the Canons here should have the cus- 
tody of their house and goods in the time of vacation, without any 
impediment of them, the Patrons, or their heirs ; and that upon 
the death of their Prior they might freely proceed to the election 
of another without leave-asking : however, after election the new 
Prior must be presented to the Patron according to custom. Con- 
firmed by Charter, by King Edward III, in the 41st year of his 



reigu." 



In the right-hand corner of the tablet is the following : 
*' This was brought from Leeds Abbey that was taken 
down in 1790." 

The Bells. — Considering the smallness of the village, 
the church is exceptionally rich in its bells. The tenor 
bell, the oldest of the ten, bears the date of 1617, with 
an inscription which tells that it was placed here in 
memory of John Lambe, a member of the old, respected 
Leeds family ; a relative, no doubt, of the William Lambe 
whose name is preserved in honoured memory as the 
founder of the Grammar School and Alms-Houses in the 
adjoining parish of Sutton Valence. The inscription runs 
thus: 

"1617. HONORi DEI VNSVi ^EGETiiE" (probably meant for usui 

ECCLESIiE) "MEMORIiE JOHANNIS LAMBE. XPOFER WOLLET^ C.W. 
JOSEPHUS HATCH* ME FECIT 1617." 

The next bell, No. 9, has a shorter inscription, — 

"HONORI DEI VSVI ECCLESIiE. JOHN WILNAJR.* 1638." 

The next two, Nos. 8 and 7, have only the name of 
Wilnar, and the same date. 

^ As orthography was not held of much accoant in those days, it is 
more than probable that the Christopher Wollett here mentioned, and 
the William WoUott in the inscription on bell No. 6, were of the 
old Leeds family of WooUett, to which the eminent engraver belonged. 

' Joseph Hatoh had his foundry in the next parish of Ulcombe from 
1602 to 1639, from which he supplied one hundred and fifty-five bells 
in this county. (St^ahlschmidt's Bells qf Kent) 

^ John Wilnar's foundry was at Borden. (Ibid.) 
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No. 6 bears the names of the two churchwardens and 
the founder : 

" WILUAM WOLLETT^: ROBERT HATCH . C . WARDENS . RT. CATLIN* 
FECIT 1751." 

On No. 5 : 

" HEN. MERFDITH, ESQ., OF LEEDS ABBY, BENEFACTOR, RT. CATLIN^ 
1751.'' 

The four smaller bells, from the same foundry, and the 
same year, were 

" THE GIFT OF THE HON. ROBERT FAIRFAX OF LEEDS CASTLK" 

^ See note 1, p. 296. 

^ Robert Catliu's foundry was in Holborn. {Ibid,) 
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DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN HYPOCAUST 

AT CHESTER. 

BT FRANK H. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 

The following paper represents, in a condensed form, the 
notes which I had the pleasure of submitting to the Asso- 
ciation, on some remains of a hypocaust brought to light 
in March 1892, during alterations which involved a rear- 
extension of the premises of Messrs. Walker and Knight, 
spirit merchants, on the east side of Northgate Street. 

My knowledge of the excavation was accidental, and 
due to seeing the out-turned soil placed for removal in 
the street. On inquiry, the foreman informed me that 
the halves of seven pillars (from his description evidently 
those of a hypocaust) had been unearthed at the north- 
west angle of the ground. These, which were broken 
near the centre of their length, were found with the per- 
fect extremities upwards, the fractured ends resting 
upon or within a short distance of the rock. Their dis- 
position I account for by supposing them to have been 
the improvised supports of a mediaeval floor .^ 

A few days later a still more interesting find was made, 
viz., the portion of a building with the pillars in situ, and 
from which those just mentioned had, doubtless, been 
procured. 

It may be suflBcient to observe, without giving an ex- 
tended plan of the site, that on the north these premises 
are separated from those of Mrs. Evans, draper, by a 
slightly raised passage^ leading to St. Werburgh Street, 
beneath which, and 100 ft. from the channel of Northgate 
Street parapet, is situated the inner face of the west wall 

^ Five have been preserved : two belong to Mrs. Sykes, the other 
three to Aid. Geo. Datton. The latter, which are lower halves, I saw. 
One measured 2 ft. in height ; base, 1 fb. 9 in. square, and 9 in. square 
at its fractured end. The remaining two were rather shorter, and their 
other dimensions also slightly less. 

* Known to the older citizens as " Crump's Entry", the proprietor 
of an adjacent light-cake establishment having borne that name. 
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of the hypocaust, for the lower part of which the natural 
rock has been utilised. 

The east wall, 11 ft. distant, is of masonry, 2 ft. 4 in. 
in width at its front section, with a bonding-course of 
thick tiles at about 2 ft. from the base. The other dimen- 
sions (probably the length of the hypocaust) cannot be 
determined. The southern continuation of the east and 
west walls had been removed before I had an opportunity 
of seeing them. Their extent in this direction is not, 
however, exaggerated by the lines given in my plan. 

It is much to be regretted that the conditions under 
which the work of excavation proceeded, removed the 
possibility of a systematic examination of the adjacent 
ground. In order to get the line of the north wall of the 
new building, the dividing or south wall of the passage 
had to be taken down, and the mass of friable soil beneath 
the flagged pathway impended, threatening falls, which 
afterwards took place over the hypocaust. 

The section disclosed one and a half rows of pillars, six 
in mnk. That there had been at least two more lines 
south of these, I have the data, derived from the work- 
men, that certain pillars {vide the shaded squares, c, D, 
and e) were there removed,^ and some faint indications in 
the levelled ground of parts of the east and west walls 
just destroyed. 

A deposit of black soil, caused by the infiltering of a 
defective drain, had accumulated, filling the whole of the 
hypocaust, and even the partial removal of this was 
attended with difficulty on account of the instability of 
the overlying ground. The soil between the pillars was 
then probed by means of a rod, but without any definite 
result. To this, however, I shall again refer. 

The pilcB are of a form which appear to have been 
almost universally adopted by the Roman builders in 
Deva, each consisting of a four- sided block of the ordinary 
sandstone of the district, square in vertical section, and 
between those portions left as base and cap, roughly re- 
duced into the form of a connecting shaft. 

^ Tliese pillars I was shown : one (d) measured 2 ft. 4 in. in height ; 
baso, 11 J bj 12| in. ; cap, 11 in. sqaare, to which was adhering a tile 
of about the same ai*ea, and 2\ in. thick. Probably no two of the pillars 
are precisely alike in form or size. 

1893 22 
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After the earth was removed from above and around 
tlie pillars, it was clear that the differing spaces between 
them, and irregularities in their linear arrangement, were 
original defects, and not caused by the slipping of the 
broken stratum of concrete above : at least, any depar- 
ture from the vertical could only have been slight, the 
pillars resting on the rock itself. 

If the accompanying plan were compared with the 
actual remains, it would be seen that I have given a dia- 
grammatic rendering of them ; and this, because what I 
believe to have been the intention of their builder could 
not well be otherwise shown. I refer to the tile-scheme 
of the suspensnray which appears thus : to cement to the 
cap of each pillar an 11 in. tile, the thickness being that 
of the other lateres employed, 2^ in.* Over this, and also 
centred with the pillar, another, but 14 in. tile; and 
lastly, this was to be completed by 18 in. tiles placed 
from the centre of one support to that of the next. Of 
the overlying stratum of coarse concrete, parts (some 6 in. 
in thickness) still remain ; the finer layers -with the 
finished (and, no doubt, tessellated) surface having 
vanished, together with the upper walls of the building, 
its flues, fresco-paintings, and we know not what. 

That channels for carrying the heated air were em- 
ployed, even when a hypocaust was designed for the 
simple purpose of warming a room, is well known ; and 
that in the present ca.se flue- tiles had been so used, is evi- 
denced by the fragments of some I found compacted 
together with clayey soil, at the inner base of the east 
wall. They appear to have been single flues, with a couple 
of oblong, rectangular perforations in each of their two 
sides ; one of the other faces being scored with opposing 
diagonal lines, for the purpose of affording a purchase on 
the plastered surface of a wall. 

There is no evidence of the original position of the 
flues on account of the defective nature of the east wall, 
and absence of the upper part of that on the west, the 
concrete of the floor being broken away at these places. 
A few feet still further west of the latter boundary were, 
at the time of the excavation, to be seen fragments of a 

^ In one place thinner ones (tegnlce) afford the reqaisite level. 
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similar (and possibly once continuous) stratum of tiles 
bedded on concrete.^ 

Some local antiquaries interested in the preservation 
of the remains approached Mr. Sykes, the representative 
of the tirm, requesting that the foundation -wall of the 
new building might be returned beneath the passage, 
right and left of the hypocaust, with girders and flags to 



maintain the pathway. This, however, Mr. Sykes would 
not concede. Matters remained in a most unsatisfectory 
state until the last moment, when I was assured his de- 
cision was final, the workmen being under orders to 
resume the building operations (hitberto suspended at 
this point) without delay,^ — a proceeding necessitating 
the removal of some of the few remaining pillars. 

' i.e., the floor of a room whose wederii part bad no hjpocanst. If 
Ro, tliig would BccoQnt for the western botiiidHr; being lower than tbo 
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I at once arranged, by telephone, for an interview 
with Mr. Sykes, then in Liverpool, where shortly after- 
wards I saw him. Kindly consenting to waive his own 
views, he immediately wired an order embodying my 
wishes, though expressly stipulating that the remains 
should not be for indiscriminate inspection.* 

It was asserted by the men, that in testing the earth 
between the pillars, the rod met with obstacles, supposed 
to be the pillars of a row north of line B ; and rather, 
from the possibility of the hypocaust having extended 
in this direction, than upon such uncertain evidence, 
have I given the dotted squares at A. 

After it was decided to preserve the hypocaust, the 
remaining soil was cleared away, and the work of build- 
ing completed before I was aware of the fact. If we 
accept the testimony of those who built the enclosing 
wall, no pillara were found in its northern line (the posi- 
tion of tne supposed row a); also, had I been present I 
should have known something concerning the hidden 
portion of the ancient east wall. This, now the d^ris is 
removed, I find does not maintain the width of its front 
section (evident before the building of the main wall), 
save for a foot or more, as the inner face at about the 
north of line B is (if not returned to the east) broken 
away. A thorough examination, made by sinking through 
the passage, can alone determine these unsettled points. 

In the third volume of the Transactions of the Chester 
ArchcBological Society (iii, 39) it is recorded that a ** frag- 
ment of pavement of similar kind and execution" to that 
found on the east side of Bridge Street in 1854, composed 
of black and white tesselae, was discovered " on the east 
side of Northgate Street, at the north corner of the lower 
passage leading to the Cathedral. It had been formed on 
the solid rock." And again (p. 32 and plate), *' During 
the year 1865, in excavating for a new building on the 
east side of Northgate Street, a very perfect though 
small specimen of pavement of this (i.^., herring-bone) 
kind was exhumed. It measured 32 in. by 21 in., and was 
found imbedded in a square block of sandstone, in shape 
and form like an ordinary sinkstone, the elevated edges 

^ The diagonal lines in plan show the course of the new main wall, 
and of that enclosing remains. 
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of which were on a level with the tiles comprising the 
pavement, to which they formed a margin."* 

The " lower passage leading to the Cathedral", and 
that I have described as "Crump's", are one and the same. 
Mr. Frederick Potts also tells me that he remembers the 
discovery of the " herring-bone" pavement (now in the 
Grosvenor Museum) when an excavation was made for 
Mrs. Evans's premises, and doubtless the tessellated 
fragment was found at the same time. We have thus 
evidence of a further extension of the building to the 
north-west, and may not unreasonably suppose that it 
was approached from the Roman via which ran upon 
nearly the same lines as the modern Northgate Street.* 

^ From footnotes to a paper by Dr. T. N. Brnsliiield on " The Roman 
Remains of Chester.*' 

^ In describing the remains, the name of Mr. Gleadowe, the Society's 
Hon. Curator, must not be omitted. Evincing a lively interest in the 
work, and fearing lest financial difficulties might thwart the almost 
accomplished end, this gentleman geiieroasly oifered to bear the ex- 
penses attendant npon the erection of the enclosing wall, — an evidence 
of practical archsdology meriting the thanks of antiquaries in general. 
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]Proceelitns£( of tt)e Sissonatton. 



Wednesday, 15tu November 1893. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., Hon. Trbasurek, in the Chair. 

The following Associates were elecfced : 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Parnham Castle 

£dward Arnold, Esq., Stoneleigh, Grove Road, Clapham 

Dr. Alfred J. H. Crespi, Wimborne, Dorset 

William Elwell, Esq., 52 Fulham Park Gardens, S.W. 

Edward Penton, Esq., F.R.G.S., 70 Gower Street, W.C. 

T. Canu Hughes, Esq., was elected Local Member of Coancil fur 
Cheshire. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to tbe respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library:—- 

To the Society^ for " Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethno- 
logy," 1886-7. Washington, 1891. Fol. (Smithsonian Institute.) 
„ for ** Miscellaneous Collections," vol. xxxvi. 1893. (Ditto.) 
for ** Bibliography of the Chinookan Language.'* By J. C. 
Pilling. (Ditto.) 
„ for " Meteorological Tables," 1893. (Ditto.) 
„ „ (or ** Annual Report for 1891." American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

„ for *' Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of li*e- 
land," Part II, vol. iif. 1893. 

„ for " Annales de la Soci^t^ d*Archeologie de Bruxelles," 
tome vii, livr. 4. 1 Oct. 1 893. 
„ for "Bulletin Historiquc," 41 annee, livr. 164. 1892. 
„ for ** Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London," 
vol. xiv. Part 3. 
„ „ for "Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne," vol. vi, Nos. 10-12. 

Mr. Robert Quick exhibited a mask, apparently of a female, from 
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the Tombs of Thebes, in a good state of preservation, which Mr. Budge 
of the Egyptian Department of the British Maseum has assigned to 
the 22ud Dynasty, dr. 800 to 1000 B.C. ; also some wooden serpents 
from a cornice of a sepulchral box, B c. 600, shortly before the 26th 
Dynasty ; a scarabssus ; and a piece of petrified wood from the petri- 
fied forest near Cairo. These were all obtained by the late Mr. George 
Vulliamy in the coarse of a tour be made in Egypt in 1843. In a 
diary which he kept during this tour he describes the petrified forest 
as distant about two hours* ride from Cairo, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, on the road to Suez. There were several miles of desert covered 
with fragments of petrified wood, the largest which he saw being 15 to 
20 f>. long by 1 J ft. diameter. 

Mr. A. Oliver exhibited a rubbing of the brass at Sele, Kent, of 
Sir William de Bryene, a.d. 1895. The arms are those of Bryene 
impaling Howard and FiizAlan, 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S. A., Hon, Sec.^ who had at a former meeting 
exhibited a plan of a Broman bath at Strand Lane, London, said that 
he is now doubtful if it be Roman. 

Mr. C. Davis exhibited a rubbing from St. Nicholas Church, Aber- 
deen, of the carved back of a bench or seat with the inscription, " This 
seat is apointed for the baxt-eris, and erected be thame, 1607", with 
six merchants' marks of the leading bakers of.the guild. 

Mr. J. M. Wood exhibited a tray of Samian ware from Colchester, 
and Roman horseshoe found with them, and with oyster-shells in great 
quantity. 

Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A., read a paper on " Leeds Church, Kent," 
and exhibited a series of illustrations. The paper has been printed 
above, at pp. 284-96. 

Mr. W. B. Sanders, the architect who had repaired the church of 
Leeds, made some remarks on the ancient screen. 

Mr. Brock read a paper by H. S. Cuming, Esq., V.P., F.S. A. Scot., 
on " Merchants' Marks", which it is hoped will be printed hereafter. 



Wednesday, 6th Dec. 1893. 

Dr. B. Winstone in the Chair ; subsequently C. H. Compton, Esq , 

V.P. 

The following Member was duly elected : William Wooder, High- 

gate. 

Miss Swanti, 141 Woodstock Road, Oxford ; and 

J. H. AlacMichael, High Roothing, Essex, 

were elected Honorary Corresponding Members. 
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Thanks were oi*dered to be returned to the respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library : 

To the Society^ for "Transactions of the Glasgow Archssological 

Society," New Series, vol. ii, Pt, II. 
„ „ for " Pamatky Arohadologicke a Mistopisne," v. Praze, 

1892. 
To J, R, Allen, Esq,, F.S. A.Scot., for ** Illustrated Archaeologist," 

Parts l-lll. 

Mr. Chas. Browne, Mayor of Chester, sent an account of an inscribed 
stone discovered on the 7th July 1693 (nut in position), near the Tower 
called " Pemberton's Parlour", which fell down a few months since. 
*' The Corporation have rebuilt it to the level of the pathway of the 
Walls, and I hope to see it fully restored and renovated, with its old 
name, *Tlie Goblin Tower.' " 

GL DOMITIVS 

CL F OLA OPh-l^P 

VA VIBVNE£ 

Mr. E. p. L. Brock, F.S.A., Hon, Sec., exhibited and described, on 
behalf of the Marquess of Bute, K.T., V.P., plans of — (1) Cardiff" Castle 
and adjacent grounds; and (2) the Black Friars in the Castle grounds; 
forwarded by Mr. J. Corbett of Cardiff, agent to the Marquess. 

THE EXCAVATION OF THE SITE OF BLACK FRIARS PRIORY, 
AND DISCOVERIES AT CARDIFF CASTLE, 

BT E. P. LOFIUS BROCK, ESQ., F.S.A., HON. SECRETARY. 

By the courtesy of the Marquess of Bute we have now before us 
plans of the discoveries that have been recently made at Cardiff. They 
indicate the results of the excavations made by direction of his Lord- 
ship, and are sent to us by his permission. 

It will be within the memory of many of our members that during 
the Congress at Cardiff attention was drawn to a series of walls of 
modern brickwork of various colours, erected to a moderate height, 
and pleasantly laid out with flowers and shrubs. The spot is to the 
west of the enclosure of the Castle grounds, at some moderate distance 
from the present road into the town, but which must have been much 
closer to the old roadway, the line of the latter having been a little dis- 
tance to the north, judging by the abutments of the ancient bridge 
over the river close to the site, which can be seen from the modern 
bridge to the south of them. 

The brick walls, which from a distance appear like a labyrinth, mark 
the site where excavations were made, not long since, to determine the 
site of the Black Friars* Priory ; where not only the foundations of the 
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uorth-we8t corner of the assumed position of the altar. It contains a 
leaden coffin within a stone grave. 

The floor-line of the domestic buildings has been lecoYered, and this 
level is exposed. 

The floor of the charch has recently been relaid with new tiles simi- 
lar to those which were foand daring the excavations, made bj Messrs. 
Godwin and Son of Lngwardine. 

Antiquaries owe their thanks to Lord Bute for his care and outlay 
in rescuing the site from oblivion, and I am sure that they will be 
very heartily rendered to him by all the members of this Association. 

I may add that the difierenoes of colour of the modern walls record 
where the ancient foundations actually exist beneath them, and also 
where they have been entirely removed. Where they actually exist 
beneath, the walls are of black and white brick ; where they were 
entirely removed, the outline, as near as possible, is of red brick. The 
rough trenches which they occupied, filled with broken mortar from 
the demolitions, were sufficient to show where they had been with very 
fair certainty. The plan has been prepared by Messrs. Kempson and 
Fowler of Cardiff, who superintended the works. 

The plan of Cardiff Castle, sent by Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, shows the 
whole area of the building, and it indicates the form and position of 
the great earthen mound upon which the medisaval keep was after- 
wards erected ; also the remarkable approaches and their defences, 
which were excavated and partially restored by Lord Bute a few years 
ago. It also indicates the Roman walling enclosing the Castle area, 
recently discovered. This is described on p. &? of the Journal. Mr. 
Corbett, in sending the plan, says : — 

** As far as I know, the only evidence we have that the work is 
Roman is its almost exact similarity to the Caerwent walls, with simi- 
lar bastions ; that there is an evident attempt at arrang^ing the pebbles 
of which the heart of the wall is composed, herring-bone fashion ; that 
there is little doubt the mound, and moat round it, on* which the keep 
stands, were in existence in Roman times, as Roman coins were found 
in the old moat bottom when it was re-exoavated a few years ago. 

** The wall has been found on all four sides of the Castle Green, and 
it is practically certain it formed a square enclosure. I heard doubts 
expressed as to the remains of that wall being Roman ; and as I have 
not studied the subject, and do not profess any great knowledge of 
such matters, I only say that, as far as I can see, if the Caerwent walls 
are Roman, I see no reason to doubt that this work is, as allowing for 
the different material, it is hardly possible to consider they were built 
by different people, the similarity of construction and plan is so com- 
plete." 

The discovery of Roman coins may not be conclusive evidence of 
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the existence of the earthen mound in Roman times, since thej may 
have fallen in from the surface. It is important, however, to record 
their discovery. The mound appears to be of similar form to that at 
Caerleon, where the evidences point strongly to a Saxon date. 

It will be observed by the plan that the mound is so placed that it 
would just escape interfering with the Roman wall on the north, sup- 
posing that it was there beforehand. This appears to have been done 
on purpose, and I consider it to be some evidence that the wall is the 
older of the two. 

Mr. Brock exhibited a fmgmentary cyathuB of Roman black ware, 
found in London, ornamented with patterns of concentric semicircles 
and parallel lines, and haying the inside embellished with small pick- 
markings. 

Mr. R. E. Way exhibited a series of objects recently found near 
Bankside, comprising Dnrobrivian fidilia^ a coin of Trnjan, bone imple- 
ments, bracelets of Kimmeridge coal and of bone, and some mediasval 
jettonp. 

Mr. C. E. Davis exhibited a i*ongh nionld, or offset, from a relief of 
the arms of the City of London reversed. 

Mr. Brock road a paper, by Mr. J. T. Irvine, on the " Discovery of 
the Ground-Plan of the Saxon Abbey Church of Peterborough", 
parallel to, and partly within, the area of the present edifice, further 
south. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, read a paper on "The 
Stadium on the Palatine", by J. Russell Forbes, Esq. 
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Historic Worcestershire, Bj W. Salt Brassinotow, P.S.A. — Worces- 
tershire, '* The Garden of England", contains within its borders more 
of the elements of English life than any other shire. This is no bastj 
assertion, bat the opinion of one of the greatest living historians, Dr. 
Creighton, Bishop of Peterborongh. Hitherto no single volume has 
been specially devoted to a popular account of this, in many respects, 
most important midland county. 

In Historic Worcestershire it has been the author's endeavour to 
weave into a comprehensive and readable volume many incidents of 
national and local interest: legends, romances, superstitions, folk- lore, 
family traditions, and accounts of remarkable people, institutions, and 
industries connected with Worcestershire. 

The historic events connected with the county are of great interest. 
Worcestershire is an old fighting-ground, — the entrenched camps, on 
the Malverns, the battle-fields of Evesham and Tewkesbury, the earth- 
works on the hills and around Worcester, recall memories of battles 
fought by the Britons and the Romans, of the wars of Stephen's reign, 
of the Barons' War, the Wars of the Roses, and the Great Rebellion. 
Worcestershire is no less famous for the number and wealth of the 
Monasteries within its borders, — Worcester, Evesham, Malvern, Per- 
shore, Bordesley, and Hales Owen, all have a history worth recording. 
Worcester was the city where the Norman kings celebrated the Christ- 
mas festival. There King John was buried, and there Henry II and 
his Queen laid their royal crowns upon the high altar, vowing never 
to wear them more. 

It was in Worcestershire that one of the best of the English Chron- 
icles was written. It was at Arley, on the banks of the Severn, that 
Layamon, the monk, wrote the first great English poem, The BrtU, 
which gave expression to the English love of liberty. It was at Mal- 
vern that Langland laid the scene of his poem, The Vision of Piers the 
Flotoman^ which gave the signal for the break-ap of mediaeval systems. 
The romantic flight of Charles II commenced at Worcester. Some of 
the chief families in the county were concerned in the Essex Rebellion 
and the Gunpowder Plot. 

These and other subjects of more than local interest are treated of 
in Historic Worcestershire^ which is the result of a careful study of the 
history of the county, being based on original research, and should 
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intereat the general reader as well as the student of local history. The 
illustrations are a special feature of the work, great care being devoted 
to their selection and reproduction in order to make them thoroughly 
representative. They include not only views and portraits, but maps 
and illustrations of ancient documents and buildings. 

Historic Worcestershire is issued by the author, Moseley, Birmingham, 
in the following styles : — 

1. Twelve Monthly Parts at Qd. each, net. 

2. Limited edition of 350 (300 only for sale) copies of twelve Monthly 
Parts, for subscribers only, at \s, each, net. Printed on large paper. 
The names of the subscriber to this issue will be printed in Part XII. 
All unsubscribed copies, on the completion of the work, will be ad- 
vanced to £1 1«., or more, for the set of twelve Parts. 

3. Edition de luxe. Twelve copies (ten only for sale) printed on 
Japanese vellum, proof plates, with some additional plates not appear- 
ing in the cheaper edition, £5 5«. net for the set of twelve Parts. 

South Brent ParisJt Church, South Devon, — The Church of St. Petrox, 
the belfry of which originally constituted the parish church, built 
about A.D. 1040, in which the bells of the church hang, is in great 
danger, from the fact that the woodwork sustaining the bells is so 
decayed from age and damp that it is absolutely necessary to replace 
the beams and rehang the bells at a cost estimated at £100, and that 
work should be undertaken with as little delay as possible. Some 
three years ago supports to the old beams were put up by one of the 
village carpenters, and on these depend the upholding of the weight 
of the bells, and the woodwork on which the bells hang. "Were these 
to give way, the entire peal of bells would, doubtless, be destroyed, 
and possibly endanger the tower, and the cost of replacing the bells 
would be very great. The main body of the church was erected four 
hundred yeai*a after the belfry, so that the entire date of the church is 
1440. The church contains a very fine example of an old Norman font. 

The parish of South Brent is purely an agricultural parish, with no 
landed gentry immediately connected with it, so that it is necessary to 
obtain the sympathy of those who are interested in the preservation of 
these old remnants of antiquity, and to none can we more worthily give 
than to the House of God. 

Brendaniana : St. Brendan tfie Voyager^ in Story and Legend^ by the 
Rev. Denis O'Donoghue, P.P. (Dublin : Browne and Nolan), is an 
industrious compilation from a multitude of sources, which may be 
studied with pleasure and profit by the reader interested in Irish hagio- 
logy. The introductory chapter, on the history of the ancient Cathe- 
dral of St. Brendan, at Ardfert, is useful and interesting ; and the 
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ohnrch, more or less shattered, were met with, bat those of the monas- 
tic buildings. These were followed all over the site, wherever it was 
possible to find them, with the result that the whole of the ground-plan 
of the little establishment has been recovered. As will be seen by 
reference to the plan, a detached building (supposed with great proba- 
bility to have been the infirmary) has also been uncovered. 

The church is to the south of the monastic buildings, and it must 
have been, therefore, the most conspicuous part of them. The plan 
shows by its scale the relative sizes of the church and the various apart- 
ments, and also the position of a well, which was found in good con- 
dition. 

Of the history of the establishment but few traces have been pre- 
served. The Monasticon has but a brief note that thei'e are some records 
of proceedings in the Court of Augmentation concerning it, and a quota- 
tion from Leland, that the site was without Meskin Gate. The exca- 
vations have, however, revealed a few architectural details which indi- 
cate that portions of the buildings were of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centunes. 

A few encaustic tiles, more or less worn, and some fragments of 
coarse pottery were met with, and these remained on the walls at the 
period of the visit. The rough foundations of two altars, one at the 
end of each of the nave-aisles, still exist.^ The plan shows the posi- 
tions of several graves within the nave and aisles. Do these point to 
laymen's burial within the Friary, according to custom, and, it may 
be, in friars' costume P One slab remains in position in the son th- west 
corner of the south aisle. It has a sinking for a brass ; and although 
much decayed, it is still preserved where it was found, by Lord Bute's 
direction. The small end of the slab faces west. Three other slabs 
were found in situ, 

A row of interments was also found against the west wall. 

A stone-built grave was found in the centre of the choir, with iron 
handles at each end of the skeleton ; and rods, as if they had been used 
to let down the coffin, of which there were fragments remaining. This 
interment is supposed to be that of John de Kclescliff, a Dominican 
from the see of Connor, in Irelsmd, who died at Bishton, anciently 
called Lancadwalladr, Jany. 2nd, 1343, and who was buried in the 
church of the Dominicans, or Fiiars Preachers, at Cardiff. Mr. Fowler 
searched the remains carefully, but he found no trace of a ring. The 
grave was 7 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, built of rough masonry. 

The site of the high altar shown is assumed. 

Another grave has been found within the last eight weeks, by the 

^ A portion of the covering slab, 5 in. thick, and chamfered, was found, hav- 
ing tke central cross. It has recently been replaced, and the altar rebuilt. 
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mises well ; and if it is cdntinned in the excellent way in which it has 
be^n, there is no doubt that it will earn a prominent place among* 
the exponent pablications of archseologj. Now that investigation has 
been directed to, and interest has been fostered abont, the many relics 
of the past, there h«s long been need of some soch work as this, with 
a scope of perhaps even wider range than most of the Journals and 
Transactions of antiquarian societies, and partaking, to some degree, of 
the nature of The Gentleman* s Magazine in its cosmopolitan aspect, and 
at the same time forming a convenient means of recording the new 
finds, both small and great, which are conf^tantly coming to light 
The notices and papers on prehistoric fiint-k napping, the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester, the sculptured Norman capitals at Southwell, 
Silchester investigations, the sculptured tombs of Argyllshire, the 
Celtic brooch, and flint saws and sickles, may be especially pointed out 
as of more than ordinary interest to the genei*al reader. 

One advantage of this publication is that, while societies for the 
most part draw their literary materials from their members, Mr. Allen, 
the Editor, relies on the whole world of archesologists to keep him 
supplied with articles; and he has not trusted to them in vain, judg- 
ing from the attractive lists of contents. The work is copiously illus- 
trated, well printed, and tastefully designed, for which Mr. Clark 
(who has pnnted our Jowmal for a long time) merits a word of 
praise. 

Mr. Elliot Stock's more recent publications with an antiquarian 
tendency include an elegant little facsimile collection entitled Thoughts 
that Breathe, and Words that Bum^ from the writings of Francis Bacon, 
Baron of Verulam. Selected by Alexander B. Grosart. A dainty duo- 
decimo that may shed grace and lustre on the inmost cave of the 
philosopher or the prettiest nook at a fireside. The selections are 
quaint and powerful, and serve to show how full of deep philosophy 
and humour the illustrious Lord High Chancellor of three hundred 
years ago was, who could put on paper so much that is as applicable 
to humanity to-day as it was in those days of comparative ignorance. 
— How to Decipherand Study Old Doaimevts, by E. E. Thoyts; with 
an Introduction by C. T. Martin, F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of H.M. 
Kecords. — This is an unsatisfactory work, but may serve to incite 
readers to puss on to other better standard works on the subject. 
— The Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells of England, including Rivers, 
Lakes, Fountains, and Springs. By R. C. Hopk, F.S.A. With many 
illustrations. — We are much pleased with this work, which records 
nearly all that can be said upon so fascinating a theme ; one on which 
the antiquary, the folk-lorist, and even the anthropologist, has so much 
to say. It is well to gather up the myths and legends which haunt 
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these sacred spots of the earth before the history is forgotten, and the 
site destroyed. There is material enough in this volume to enable any 
namber of mythological stories and snpernataral events to be con- 
strncted. — The fourth Part of the English Topography Series, in TJie 
GenUeman*8 Magazine Library, edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme, P.S.A., deals 
with the counties alphabetically, from Durham to Gloucester inclusive. 
It is astonishing to find so many really valuable notices of almost for- 
gotten places and objects in this work. — The seventh Part of the His- 
lory of the Deanery of Bicester {Fritwell and Souldern), by Eev. J. C. 
Blomfield, M.A., maintains the character of the publication for the 
painstaking research which is fully apparent throughout it. 

Viaggio Ardieologico sulli Via Salaria net ciromdario di cittaducale, 
coit appendice sidle anticJiith dei dintorni^ e tavola topografica, Niccold 
Persichetti, Marquis de Collebucolo, (Rome: Loescher.)— Works relat- 
ing to the archadology of Italy are always very welcome to us here in 
England because, by means of the descriptions and illustrations of 
Boman remains which they contain, we are enabled to ditferentiate 
our own insular vestiges of the Boman occupation. The author here 
describes with elegance and simplicity, in a clear and unaffected man- 
ner, his inyestigations along the track of a good part of the ancient 
Via Salaria, Prefacing his researches with a general description of the 
via, or Boman road, in theory as well as in actual finding, he sets out 
from the Porta Gollina, and appears to leave nothing unexplored, or 
passed over in silence, which is of noteworthiness in the way. 

This Salarian Way (so called, apparently, '* quia per earn Sabini sal 
a mari deferebant**) is not without notices of its importance in classic 
times ; it passed through a district rich in antiquarian results, and sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to sections of the route. Beate (or Bieti, as 
it is now called) and its vicinity, to Androdoco yielded several insciip- 
tions ; and the massive wall still .stands in places to testify to the 
solidity of the Boman work, which may be compared with our own 
remains at Ghester, for example. 

From Antrodoco, trending northwards, the next section proceeds to 
Sigillo ; and here is found a stupendous cutting, almost perpendicnlar, 
of the calcareous rock, 30 metres high and 21 metres long, of which a 
capital illustration is given. Inscriptions also are met with ; and a 
good specimen of the rough block walling called psettdoisodomum, 
Posta is the limit of the third section; thence to Citta-Beale; Tufo, 
with a digpression upon the pretended routes of Hannibal and Metella ; 
Yigliano, in the vicinity of which is a fine, ancient arch of large 
blocks, of which the author speaks with animation, and gives an excel- 
lent illustration ; and numerous other sites, from which inscriptions 
1893 23 
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have been recoyered ; their aqnedacts and other works inspected and 
measured ; and many antiqoarian theories critically examined. 

The work is famished with a good map showing the Via from Beate, 
through Ad-Martis and Ascnlnm, to the Adriatic, which will enable 
the reader to follow the footsteps of the anthor. There shonld also 
have been an index, which would add mnch value to it as a work of 
reference. This is quite a pattern-book of good work, not too heavily 
described, but concisely written, and carefully edited : one that will 
be certain to earn for its writer a full measure of praise, not only in his 
own country, where research, as a rule, is properly acknowledged, but 
here in England also, where the recognition of literary and antiquarian 
merit is so often neglected. There are many ancient vue in Britain, 
prehistoric and Roman, which deserve as careful a survey and as 
excellent a description as the Marquis de Collebucolo has recorded of 
the Via Salaria. 

Chapters in the Early History uf the Church of Wells (i.d. 1136-1333), 
drawn from unpublished Documents in Possession of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells. By the Rev. C. M. Church, M.A., P.S.A., Snb- 
Dean and Canon Residentiary of Wells. — The bulk of this volume was 
first published in Archaeologia^ and is now reprinted by permission of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; recast, corrected, largely added to, and 
presented in a form at once more convenient and generally accessible. 
The documents throw fresh light on the history of the Cathedral 
between the times of Bishop Robert and Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury. 
Among the points brought out are the following : — 1, Bishop Robert, 
foundation of Chapter constitution, first building of present Church, 
first charter of free trade to the city. 2, the record of the episcopate 
of Reginald de Bohun. 3, the career of Bishop Savaric, and his policy 
in bringing the monasteries of the diocese in subordination to the see. 
4, the episcopate of Bishop Jocelin ; his work in the earlier fabric and 
constitution of the Church. 5, the controversy and final settlement 
between Bath and Wells concerning the election of the Bishop and the 
title of the Bishop. 6, the growth of the fabric, and of the autonomy 
of the Dean and Chapter in the home-rule of the Church between 
1242 and 1333. 

There will also be several fac-similes of seals, a representation, in 
colours, of a twelfth century crozier, and plans and drawings of the 
Cathedral Church at various stages of its history. 

The work will be printed in demy 8vo., on good paper, and in large, 
clear type ; and will be issued in cloth, with uncut edges ; limited to 
500 copies, and the price to subscribers will be 128. 6cf., post free; 
after publication (should any copies remain nnsubscribed), the price 
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will be 16«. Subscribers' names are now being received by the pub 
lishers, Barnicofct and Pearce, 44 Fore Street, Taunton. 

Folh-Lore of Scottish Lochs and Springs^ by James M. Mackinlat, 
M.A., F.S.A.Scot. In the press, and will shortly be published, about 
320 pp., 8vo., price 5«. net, by Messrs. William Hodge and Co., 26 Both- 
well Street, Glasgow. — The contents comprise notices of Worship of 
Water — How Water became Holy — Saints and Springs — More Saints 
and Springs — Stone Blocks and Saints* Springs — Healing and Holy 
Wells — Water- Cures — Some Wonderful Wells — Witness of Water — 
Water-Spirits — More Water- Spirits — Offerings at Lochs and Springs — 
Weather and Wells — Trees and Springs — Charm- Stones in and out 
of Water — Pilgrimages to Wells — Sun- Worship and Well- Worship — 
Wishing Wells — Meaning of Marvels. And there is a full index. 

An Anglo-Norman Record Society, — At a meeting held in Norfolk 
House last June^ at which the Duke of Norfolk, K.G., in the chair ; 
the Marquess of Abergavenny, K.G. ; the Earl of Crawford, K.T. ; the 
Earl of Belmore, G.C.M.G. ; the Bishop of Oxford ; Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, and many others were present, it was resolved unanimously 
to form a Society for the purpose of printing the early charters and 
chartularies of Norman and English abbeys. The meeting also ap- 
pointed a Committee to give effect to the resolution. 

The value of the information contained in the charters and chartu- 
laries of religious houses has met, of late years, with continuously 
increasing recognition; but few students are even yet aware how 
necessary they are for a full comprehension of the chronicles now 
familiar to us. As sources of history — checking, with evidence of the 
highest authority, the statements of chroniclers — their publication is 
asserted by the Bishop of Oxford to be most important ; but, while 
separate chartularies of English abbeys are occasionally printed by 
independent workers, no Society yet exists to explore the monastic 
records of the medisBval (and especially Anglo-Norman) period effectu- 
ally ; and it is felt that only combined and organised effort, such as a 
strong Society could bring to bear, can properly cope and systemati- 
cally deal with the mass of material to be examined. At the Norfolk 
House meeting a letter expressing the hearty approval of the Prince 
of Wales was read, and letters promising support have been received 
from the Duke of Rutland and several persons of influence. 

It is, therefore, proposed to found a Society to bo called the "Anglo- 
Norman Record Society", which shall undertake, in the first instance, 
to print monastic records from the MSS. still subsisting in England 
and France. The subscription will be two guineas annually, and the 
volumes will be issued only to members and to such public institutions 
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as tbe Gonnoil of the Society shall approTe. It is not intended to 
incnr any expenses other than those connected with the Society's pub- 
lications. 

We yentnre to recommend this scheme, being confident that the 
object is of great historical, topographical, and genealogical interest ; 
and as it is obvious that withoat strong support it will be im]>ossible 
to set on foot a work of snch magnitude, those who desire to join the 
movement should communicate with Mr. W. A. Lindsay, Carlton Club, 
Pall Mall, London. S.W. 

The Annals of the Parish and Churcit of St. Olavcs, Hart Street^ in the 
City of Loiulon; with some Account of AUhcdfows Staining^ ecclfsiasti- 
cally united vnth St. Olave^s^ a.d 1870 ; by the Rev. Alfred Povah, D.D., 
Rector of the United Parishes, and Rural Dean of the East City, are 
about to be published by Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades, 23 Al>church 
Lane, London, E.C. 

The Rector of the United Parishes of St. Olave's, Hart Street, and 
Allhallows Staining, has decided to publish what information be pos- 
sesses with reference to these parishes. St. Olave's, with which he 
was first associated, will occupy the larger share of the work. St. 
01ave*s is designated in the old Registers of the Bishop of London, 
'^fuxta Tnrrim** (next or near to the Tower of London), and many of 
the parishioners residing in the neighbourhood of ^* the royal palace 
for assemblies and treaties" were people of quality. The present 
church has stood four hundred years, and escaped, of course, the Great 
Fire. It is a beautiful example of Perpendicular architecture at its 
best period, and is often mentioned as ** our own Church" by Samuel 
Pepys, who lived close by, in Seething Lane, and was buried " in a 
Vault by y* Communion Tahle." 

It is proposed to give a full account of it and of the changes which it 
has undergone ; of the church-furniture, ornaments, etc.; of the monu- 
ments, the brasses, sword-rests, with the inscriptions, armorial bear- 
ings, etc. In 1871 sixteen monuments were brought from Allhallows* 
to St. Olave's. They will be included in the description. Illustrations 
will be given of the more prominent. There will also be a record of 
monuments that formeily existed. 

The book will be copiously illustrated throughout by some of the 
best artists, and every care will be bestowed on its production, to make 
it as complete and perfect as possible. The size will be demy 4to. 
and to subscribers the price will be £1 is., afterwards raised to £2 2s. 
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Adrlold held Leeds (Esledes), time of 

Confessor, 285 
JElfheah (Duke). 957, 252 
iEthelwold (Tliane), 956, 252 
Allen (J. R. ) on the Early Christian 

Monuments of Glamorgan, 15 
reads paper on crosses found at 

Otley, on the Wharfe, 76 
Al Walton marble, 149 
Amphorae, globular, used in Circus of 

Caracalla, 257 
Amsterdam, arms of, 265 
Appleton, or Ermundsley, boundary of, 

253 
Athelstan (King), supposed portrait of, 

at Cambridge, 271 
iEthelstan (Earl), 942, 253 
Azor, in Domesday, held Bedfont, 121 



B. 
Barclay (E.)» paper on Stonehenge, 
Barring^n, Cambridgeshire, umbo at, 81 
Bedfont village and church, paper on,120; 

church described, 124 
Bellarmine, or Greybeard, 257 
Berkshire, signification of name, 251 
Bemay Church, Normandy, discoveries 

at, 153 
Berrock Wood, in Berkshire, 256 
" Bibracte", Have I found It ? by J. W. 

Grover, 173 
Birch (W. de G.) exhibits leaden plaque 
found in Ramsey Abbey, 243 

notes by, on the Isis in Saxon 

charters, and on the signification of 
"Berkshire', 251 
Blashill (T. ) exhibits atone covered with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, found atBromp- 
ton, and curious shoe found in Lauder- 
dale House, Highgate, 76 
BowEN (Rev. D.) exhibits views of Monk- 
ton Church, 73 
Bridewell (Old), old walls, partly of brick 

or chalk, found, 73 
Broad Moor, Csesar^s Camp near it, 173 



Brock (E. P. L.) exhibits rubbing of brass, 

72 

pottery from Roman wall, 72 

reports discovery of walls of Old 

Bridewell, 73 

exhibits a series of drawings, by 



Kip, of London and suburbs, 75 

exhibits plate of Camoys brass, 76 

exhibits plan of, and reads paper 



on, Winchcombe Abbey, 161, 163 

comparisons of Caerwent, Ca^r- 



leon, and Cardiff, 216 

announces excavations near Roman 



bath, Strand Lane« London, 240 

exhibits plan of Roman (?) bath in 



Strand Lane, London, 305 

describes plans of Castle and 

Blackfriars' Priory at Cardiff, sent for 
exhibition by the Marquess of Bute 
306 

exhibits fragment^ with 



oma 
mental lines, of a cyathut, black ware, 
found in London, 308 
Brown (C), Mayor of C heater, on pre 
servation of "Pemberton's Parlour" 
Chester, 78 

on an inscribed Roman tile found 

there, 153 

sends account of Roman inscrip- 



tion found at Chester, 306 

Buckland, Berks., in 967 (" Bock lande"), 
252 

Bushell (Rev. W. D.) on Roman bricks 
in tower of Harrow Church, 152 

Bute (The Marquess of) sends for exhi- 
bition the plan of Cardiff Castle and 
adjacent grounds ; and of the Black- 
friars in Castle grounds, 306 



C. 

Caerleon visited, Museum and Church,66 

vis ted and described, 206, 216 

Caerwent compared with Cardiff and Caer- 
leon, 216 
Camoys (Lord and Lady), brass of, at 
Wotton, Sussex, 72 
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Cardiff compared with CaerleoD, 216 ; 
plan of Castle deacribed, 307; plan of 
Blackfriars* Priory at, described, 307 

Cavb-Brownk (Rev. J.) on Leeds Priory, 
Kent, 76, 89 

pai>er by, on Detling Church, 103 

describes Leeds Church, Kent,285, 

305 

Chester, Roman hypocaust found at, 298; 
Roman inscription found at, 306 

Christian (early; monuments in Glamor- 
gan, 16 

Clifton Hill Camp, Bristol, 159 

Cloth, seals of lead, 54 

Commonwealth seals of Sessions for 
Wales, 8 

Compton(C. H.)on the ancient Church in 
Wales, 129, 151 

bishoprics, 135 

Coped or hog-backed monuments in Corn- 
wall, 274 ; Lanivet churchyard, 276 ; 
St. Tudy churchyard, 278; St. Buryan 
churchyard, 280; Phillack churchyard, 
282 

CoRBETT (E. W. ) sends plan of Cardiff 
Castle, with short description, 308 

Costume, early, in MS., Cambridge, 271 

Cowbridge, Wales, visited. Church de- 
scribed, 60 

Crevequer (Robert de) founds Leeds 
Priory, Kent, 1119, 90; Priors of, 94; 
seals of, 97; tablet of foundation, 102 

Crosses with interlacing ornament from 
St. John's, Chester, 86 

Cuming (H. S.), paper by, on old traders' 
signs in Little Britain, 108 

paper by, on old traders' signs in 

Duck Lane, 117 

paper by, on merchants' marks,305 



Cum nor, grant of, by King Eadgar to 

Abingdon, 254 
Cups called ''Long and Short Consci 

ence", 261 

D. 
David (Rev. W.), a Brief History of St. 

Pagan's, by, 23 
Davis (C. T.), paper by, on merchsnts* 
marks, 45 

describes leaden trade -labels 

dredged up from the Thames, 74 

on royal progresses to Wands- 



worth, 76 

exhibits album of trade-labels, 



Haarlem, 1640-90, 76 

exhibits rubbing of brass with 



Arabic date. North Leach Church, and 
view of Pains wick Church, with 1632 
on the tower, 78 

exhibits rubbing of carved back of 



seat, St. Nicholas, Aberdeen ( 1 607),305 
exhibits rough mould of London 



arms, 308 

Dbnt (Mrs.) has remains of Winchcombe 
Abbey excavated, 164 



Detling Church, paper read by Rev. J. 
Cave-Browne on, 72; reading-desk at, 
106 

Dha (Howell), King of South Wales, re- 
vises the laws of Wales, 135 

Dundee, "The Howff of, emblems of 
trades on monuments in, 46 



E. 
Eadgar (King) grants Cumnor to Abing- 

don, 254 
Eagle, double-headed, in Arms, 266 
Ebblewhitk (E. a.) exhibits Roman coins, 
74 

reads paper on Bedfont Church,75 

pai>er by, on Bedfont village and 

church, 120 
Ecgfrith, King of Northumberland, por- 
trait of, 268 
Enniaun, cross of, at Mai^m, 18 
Ewenny Priory Church visited and de- 
scribed, 69 
Excavations at Talley Abbey, 34 



F. 

Fifyld, in Berkshire, anciently "Fif- 
hidun". 252 

Flemingstone Co^irt and Church visited 
and described, 61 

Fonmon Castle visited, 69 

Forbes (J. R.), paper by, on the Stadium 
on the Palatine, 308 

FrO, her Mound, Oamla Uppsala, 240 

Frost (C), his collections of merchants* 
marks, 45 

Frtkr (A. C.) on subsidence of land, Clif- 
ton Hill Camp, Bristol, 159 

exhibits views of, and reads notes 

on, mounds near Qamla Uppsala, 240 



G. 

Galilee, Peterborough Cathedral, 160 

Glamorganshire, early Christian monu- 
ments in, 15 

Goldcliff (Hugh de), architect at St. 
Alban's, 141 

Greybeard or Bellarmine, 257 

Grover (J. W.), Have I found the Roman 
Station of Bibracte ? 173 



H. 
Hi\arlem, leaden trade-labels of, found in 

the Thames, 74 
Harrison (J. P.) exhibits photo of illus- 
tration of King E<^rith presenting 
shrine of reliques to St. Cuthbert, 72 

describes re- used capitals in Ber- 

nay Church, 153 

paper by, on a Saxon picture in an 



early MS. at Cambridge, 268 
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Harrow Church, Roman bricks in tower, 
152 

Helmets left over monuments in South 
and North Wales, 69 

Hodgson (C), photograph of early figure 
at Warden Church, Northumberland, 
taken by him, exhibited, 161 

Hog-backed monuments, 274 

Hughes (T. C.) reads paper on misereres, 
Chester Cathedral, 74 

paper by, on " Pemberton's Par- 
lour", Chester, 76 

Hut-shaped urns discovered, 275 



I. 
Inscription, Roman, found at Caerleon, 

209 
Irvine (J. T.) exhibits sketches of Nor- 
man interlacing work, Otley Church, 7 2 
his attempted recovery of first de- 
sign of Peterborough Abbey front, 138 
exhibits drawing of early tomb- 



stone found at Peterborough Cathedral, 
161 

sends account of discovery of 



Saxon church, Peterborough, 308 
Isis, name of, in Saxon charters, 251 



J. 
Jane Countess of Carbery, monument of, 
292 

K. 

Kennet Valley disafforested, 1226, 255 
King's Great Sessions in Wales, seals of,l 
Kirschenwa^er, Roman coins found at,74 



L. 

Lambkrt (Col. G.), paper by, on ancient 
Caerleon, 153 

notes on visit to Isca Silurum 

(Caerleon), 206 
Lanodon (A. G.) exhibits items found in 
lake-dwelling, Glastonbury, 76 

on coped stones in Cornwall, 274 

Lauivet, hog-backed monument at, 276 

Leaden cloth-seals, 54 

Leaden tank, St. Pagan's Castle, Wales, 

1620, 29 
Leeds Priory, Kent, paper on, 76, 89 
Church, Kent, described, 285; dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas; a church ex- 
isted, 1086 ; north wall of nave Saxon; 
Domesday description of, held by Earl 
Lewin, 285 ; remains of Saxon walls, 
286; chapels added, 287; windows and 
piscinas; screen in church, 288 ; monu- 
ments in and brasses, 289; bells, 296 
Liudisfame burnt by Danes, 793, 270 
Little Britain, old traders' signs in, 108 
Llantrithyd Place visited, 57 » described, 
58; Church described, 58 



Llantwit inscribed crosses, and stones at, 

68 
Londres (William de) founds Ewenny 

Priory, 1140, 69 
Lucius, or Lleurwg, King, 23 



M. 

Mably, Cefu, House visited, 65 

Macmichakl (J. H.) on the Bellarmiue or 
Greybeard, 257 

Maesyfelin and St Nicholas Cromlechs 
visited, 68 

Margam, cross-slab at, 18 ; visited, 64 ; 
founded, 1147; several crosses at, period 
from sixth to tenth centuries, 65 

Mayuew (Rev. S. M.) exhibits finds of 
Roman pottery from Kent, 242 ; also 
photographs of interior of the Mosque 
at Hebron, 242 

Merchants* marks, 43 ; in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 47; representations of, 50 

Merediths, earlier generations of, 291 

Meredith (Sir William), monument of, 
293 

Monuments, early Christian, in Glamor- 
gan, 15 

Morganwg . lolo), or Eldward Williams,15 

MS. ornamentation, character of, at early 
date, 272 



0. 

Odin, his mound, Gamla Uppsala, 240 

Oliver (A.) exhibits collection of docu- 
ments, 72 

on brasses in Westminster Abbey, 

75 

exhibits rubbing of brass of Sir 

William de Breyene,1395, Sele Church, 
305 

Otley Clinch, stones with Norman inter- 
lacing ornament on, at, 72 



P. 

Parker (Archbishop), regulations relative 
to his MSS., Cambridge, 269 

Parthenon, notes on colour at, 241 

Pearruc, a Welsh word, 256 

Peterborough Cathedral, attempt to re- 
cover first design of front, 138 ; the 
west end porches only a galilee, 150 

Phen£ (Dr. J. S.) reads paper on Golden 
Apples, 79 

Phillack, hog-backed monument at, 282 

Pommerellen province, vases with human 
faces found in, 259 



Q. 
Queen Elizabeth represented in armour 

on htr seal for Wales, 5 

Quick ( R.) exhibits mask of female from 

Thebes, etc., 805 
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R. 

Reading, sword-hilt from, 80 

Removal of roods and images, November 
1547, 288 

Roman brick, inscribed, found at Chester, 
153; hypocaust found at Chester, 298 ; 
inscription found at Chester, 806; pot- 
tery from lioman Widl, 72 ; villa near 
Llantwit, 69 

Royal seals for Wales, supporters to, 12 

RussKLL (Miss) on English claims over 
»cotUnd, 223 



S. 

Sandrbs (W. B.) describes ancient screen, 
Leeds Church, Kent, 305 

Saxon glass horns from various sites, 83 ; 
ornament, termed Norman, met with 
at Kirkstall Abbey, 270; picture, Cam- 
bridge, 268 

Scotland s contnbution to ransom of 
Richard I, 234 ; English claims over, 
223 

Seals of King's Great Sessions in Wales,! 

Sibertswold, Kent, beads from, 82 

Sloane's cones and half -cones used at the 
Bank of England, 257 

St Buryan, hog-backed monument at,280 

St Cadoc, his school at Llancarvan, 68 

St. Cuthbert's remains translated, 995, 
271 ; dress, 272 ; manuscript life of, 
Cambridge, 268 

St. Pagan's, history of, 23; Church, 27; 
battle of, 1648,31 

St. Keveme Church, Cornwall, discoveries 
at, 241 

St. Leger (Sir Anthony), his tomb, Ul- 
combe Church, 290 

St. Quintiu's Castle, Wales, visited and 
described, 61 

St. Tudy churchyard, hog-backed monu- 
ment in, 278 

Stonehenge, 179 

Strata Florida Abbey, dimensions of, 41 

Symonds (R.), his account of St. Pagan's, 
31 



T. 
Talley Abbey, Wales, 34 ; foundation of, 

36 
Tellez (Gundisalvo), his mark, 840, 48 
Thames, leaden trade-labels found in, 74 
Tor, his Mound, Gamla Uppsala, 240 
Trkmlbtt (Admiral), presents valuable 

drawings of antiquities in Brittany, 76 
TURBKBVILL (Colonel ) describes .Ewenny 

Church and Castle, 69 



U. 

Uppsala, Gamla, Kungshogama, Mounds 

of the Kings at, 240 
Urns with human face when found, 259 ; 

hut shaped, 275 

W. 

Wales, Seals of King's Great Sessions in, 1 ; 
the ancient Church in, 129, 151 ; form- 
ation of sessions in, Carnarvon, Meri- 
oneth, and Snowdon, 2 ; formation of 
counties by Act of Parliament in, 2 ; 
seals ordered for Great Sessions of, 2 

Wasa, name of boundary, Saxon charters, 
252 

Wat (R. E.) exhibits stone from below 
Roman remains, Leadenhall Street, 75 

exhibits collection of Greeco-Roman 

vases, 7 'I 

exhibits remains from site of Old 



Baukside Theatre, 151 

exhibits Roman remains found 



near Bankside, 3()8 
Wells Cathedral, width of front, 140 
WiLUAMS (P. H.), discovery of a Roman 

hypocaust at Chenter, 298 
Williams (S. W.) on Talley Abbey, 34 
Winchcombe Abbey, excavation of its re- 
mains, 163 
Wood (J. M.) exhibits Samiau ware and 
Roman horseshoe from Colchester, 305 



Y. 

York, multiangular tower at, 246; statue 
of youthful Mars found at, 247 
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Milnthorpe : Peacock. 

Miniatures: Bradley. 

Mobberley : Mallory. 

Monasterboice : HassS. 

Monmouth rebellion : Humphreys. 

Monuments, effigies, and tombs : Axon, 
B agnail' Oakeley, Bailey, Brown, 
Frampton, Higgins, Irvine, James, 
King, Lees, Letts, Oliver, Owen, 
Stephenson, Waller, Williams. 

Monuments, protection of ancient : Coch* 
rane. 

Moreton in the Marsh : Belcher. 

Much Hadham : Tarte. 

Municipal insignia : Auden, Brook, Hope, 
Macguire. 

Museums : Allen. 

Music: Frazer. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : Clephan. 
Newry : Frazer. 

Northamptonshire, see Peterborough. 
Northumberland : Cripps, Dendy. See 
Ooquetdale, Haltwhistle, Kirk Whel- 
pington, Newcastle, Wallsend. 
Nottinghamshire : see SouthwelL 
Numismatics : 

Cyprus : Warren. 

English : Heywood, Packe. 

Ethelred I : Orantley. 

Chreek : Montagu, Jreber, Wroth, 

Groats : Lawrence, Montagu, 

Henry I. : Evans. 

Leather money : Strong. 

Medals and tokens: Orueher, Weber, 
Totes. 

Oriental : Baker, Cunningham, John- 
ston, Lane- Pooh, Richardson. 

Roman : Bailey, Qrueber, Weber. 

Saxon : Richardson. 

Oakham : Evans. 
Ore deposits : Collins. 
Ornaments, personal : Bronze age : 
Anderson. See Bings. 



Osgoldcross: Holmes. 

Ostend, siege of : Belleroehe. 

Oxford : Bateson, Bodleian, Daniel^ 

Harrison, Kirby, Myres, Oman^ 

Oxford, PUdwelUngs. 
Oxfordshire, see Burford, Chipping 

Norton, Oxford. 
Oxted : Gower. 



Padbury : Keyser, 
Padstow : Trollops, 
Parish Accounts, see Churchwardens. 
Peakforest: Kerry. 
Pembrokeshire, see St. Davids. 
Perthshire, see Ardoch, Forteirot. 
Peterborough : Irvine, Waller. 
Pittington : Fowler. 

Place names : Carrington, Cox, Hick- 
son, Peacock. 
Plymouth : Collier. 
Ply m tree: Mozley. 
Pontesbury : Drinkwater, 
Pottery : Beer. 
Prehistoric antiquities : 

Bog butter : 0*Laverty. 

Brittany: Healy. 

Brochs : Curie, Hudd, Maekay. 

Burials : HassS^ Kerr, Longfield, 
Mackintosh, Worth. 

Caves : Cowper, Hughes, Ward. 

Crannogs : Bulleid, Ferguson, 

E^[pt: Spurrell. 

India: Hughes. 

Mexican : Howarth, 

Ornaments: Frazer, 

Oxford : Oman. 

Paleeolitbic : Lasham, 

Shropshire : Kenyon, 

Stone circles : Lewis, Phene, TeaU, 
Worth 

Stone implementis : Balfour, Black, 
Ffrench, Gray, Harrison, Munro, 
Patterson, Prestwich, Spurrell. 
Prestonpans : Hislop. 
Prestwich : Fishwiek, 



Rievaulx: Compton, 
Rings : Day, Later. 
Ripon : MickUthwaite, 
Roads : Harrison, 
Robsart (Amy) : Bain. 
Robsart (Sir John) : Bain, 
Rock engravings : Chester. 
Roman remains : Haverfield. 

Carlisle : Ferguson, haverfield. 

Chester: Bhys, 
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ColcheBter : Batferfield, Laver, 

Devonsliire: Worth. 

DoQoaster: Fairbank, 

Durham: Blair. 

Hardknott : CcUverUjf, Dymond, Fer- 

guton. 
Kent : Beer. 
Lincoln : FoXy Penablet. 
liittle Chester : Bailey. 
liondon : Qraver. 
Northumberland : Blair. 
Oxford : Mifres, Oxford. 
Koads : ShrubsoU. 
Silchester: lox. 

South Shields : Blair, Saverfleld. 
South Sboebuiy : Kin^. 
Stone Cross : Cotcper, 
Twyford : Kirhy. 
Wallsend : Blair, ffaverfield. 
Rutlandshire, tee Oakham. 



Saints : Owen. 
St. Andrews : Huicheson. 
St. Pavids : Westwood. 
St. Ippolyts : Davyt. 
St. Martins : Baxter. 
St. Mullins : Ffrmch. 
Saxon remains : 

Lockridge : Ditchfield. 

Bipon : Micklethtoaite. 

Skje : Sichardion. 
Scone : Baxter. 
Sculpture: Belcher. 

Church: Bagnall-Odkdey. 

Norman : Allen. 
Seals: ChUhrie. 
Selattjn: Bulkeley^Owen. 
Selb^: PrUchett. 
Selkirkshire: Curie. 
Selwyn families : Codrington. 
Senhouse family : Senhouse. 
Shetland: Ooudie. 
Shoeburj : Recul. 
Shrewsbury: Auden, Blakeway. 
Shropshire : Bird, Fletcher, Kenyon, 
Wakeman, see Ludlow, Selattyn, 
Shrewsbury. 
Silchester : Fox. 
Skye : Biohardson. 
Smith (William, LL.D.) : Chieholm- 

Batten. 
Somersetshire, tee Bedminster, Lytes- 

cary, Wellington, Wells. 
South Shields : Blair, Maverfleld. 
South Shoebury : Kiny. 
Southwell: Allen. 
Spoon, the : Jackson. 



Staffordshire : Boyd, Wrottetley, tee 
Lichfield, Pontesbury, Tateley. 

SteTeuage : Clarkton, Fowler. 

Stones Sculptured : Allen, Cowper, 
Ooddard, Lees, Nicholson. 

Strata Marcella : Williams. 

Studham : Fvans, 

Sully (Sir John de, K.Q-.) : Jonex. 

Surrey : Cooper, Crisp, Howard, 
Lasham. See Charlwood, Guild- 
ford, Oxted, Tandridge, Titsey, 
Wandsworth. 

Sussex : Codrington. 

Sutdiffe (Dr. Matthew) : Troup. 

Sutherlandshire : Kerr. 

Sutton : Blashill. 

Swallowfield : Russell. 



Talley: Williams. 
Tandridge : Oower. 
Tateley : Drinkwater. 
Thomas (Sir Bhys ap) : Jones. 
Thomas (St.) : Milman. 
Tiles, encaustic : Eenaud. 
Titsey : Qower. 
Towneley family : Yates. 
Travels in England : Gould. 
Treasure trove : Evans. 
Trepanning the skull : Munro. 
Trewortba Marsh : Baring- Gould. 
Twyford: Kirby. 



Vernon (Dorothy) : Cockayne. 
Vernon family : Yeatman. 
Veryard (Ellis) : Troup. 
Viking antiquities : M*Neill. 



Waberthwaite : Calverley. 

Wales : Bhys, Taylor, WiUiamt, WiUis- 

Bund. 
Walloon refugees : Rahleubeck. 
Wallsend : Blair, Haverfield. 
Wandsworth : Patrick. 
Warwickshire: Carter, Tilley. See 

Birmingham, Little Compton. 
Wax modelUng : Oottet. 
Wellington : Mlworthy. 
Wentworth family : Wentworth. 
Westmoreland, see Windermere. 
Widows and vowesses : AndrS. 
WiUibald (St.) : Brownlow. 
Wills : Berks, Clark, Crisp. 
Wiltshire, see Broughton Gifford, 

Malmesbury. 
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Winchelioa: Uupe, 
Winder family : Wii^r, 
Wimiennepe : Coioper. 
Witham : Lucas. 
Withers (Edmund) : Qremide, 
Woollej: JTentworth. 



IND£X. 



York : Buckle^ Eatiwood. 

Yorkshire : EUUf Macguirf^ Slepheiuom. 
See Doaeaster, Fishlake, Fumess, 
6hirgraye» Middlehara, Osgoidcrosa, 
Rieraolx, Bipon, Selbj, Sutton, 
WooUej. 
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